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GENERAL  OFFICERS, 

(CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TAYLOR. 

Early  life  of  Taylor — Defence  of  Fort  Harrison — Expedition 
against  the  Winnebagoes — Black  Hawk  war — Florida — 
Battle  of  Okee-Chobee — Taylor  stationed  in  the  west. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  war  with  Mexico  there  was  but  one 
major-general  in  the  army;  but  as  by  the  act  of  congress 
of  1845-46  it  was  increased,  and  a  number  of  generals 
of  both  grades  to  command  volunteers  appointed,  it  be 
came  necessary  to  commission  other  generals  of  the  army 
proper,  among  whom  was  a  major-general.  This  commis 
sion  was  conferred  on  General  Zachary  Taylor,  at  that 
time  a  brevet  brigadier-general  and  colonel  of  the  1st  in 
fantry. 

ZACHARY  TAYLOR  was  born  in  the  county  of  Orange, 
in  Virginia,  in  the  year  1790,  on  an  estate  which 
had  been  almost  from  the  days  of  colonization  in  posses 
sion  of  his  family.  His  ancestors  had  emigrated  in  the 
days  of  the  early  settlement  from  England,  and  at  once 
occupied  a  high  social  and  political  rank  in  their  new 
home.  In  the  list  of  the  adherents  of  Bacon,  the  rebel, 
as  Sir  William  Berkeley  styled  him,  is  found  the  name  of 
B.  Taylor,  of  Caroline.  It  subsequently  appears  in  the 
annals  of  the  colony  and  state,  connected  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1790,  when  Kentucky  was  a  district  of 
Virginia,  Colonel  Dick  Taylor,  as  he  was  ever  called, 
emigrated  thither  with  his  whole  family,  in-  company 
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with  the  elder  Croghan,  Colonel  Bullett,  and  others  of 
scarcely  less  note.  The  country  was  then  a  wilderness,  the 
cattle-field  of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the 
great  tribes  established  south  and  east  of  the  Alleghany. 
These  various  nations  were  attracted  to  it  by  the  chase, 
and  collisions  ensued  whenever  two  parties  chanced  to 
meet.  Subsequently,  when  the  population  from  Virginia 
and  Carolina  began  to  tend  thither,  frequent  incursions 
were  made  against  the  settlements  or  stations  of  the  whites. 
During  the  revolution,  Colonel  Taylor  commanded  one 
of  the  Virginia  regiments,  and  served  repeatedly  under 
the  eye  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  in  the  respect 
of  whom  he  occupied  a  high  position.  In  the  Indian 
wars  of  Kentucky,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  daring 
and  cool  skill,  and  when  peace  was  restored  held  many 
civil  stations  of  trust  and  importance.  He  was  one  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  subse 
quently  represented  both  the  city  of  Louisville  and 
the  county  of  Jefferson  in  the  senate  and  house  of  rep 
resentatives  of  the  state.  He  died  not  long  since  on 
his  plantation  near  Louisville,  leaving  six  children, 
Hancock,  Zachary,  and  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and 
Emily.  Of  these  Zachary,  Joseph,  and  Sarah,  alone  are 
living. 

General  Taylor  grew  up  amid  a  border  war,  which 
left  its  impresssion  permanently  on  his  mind.  It  pre 
pared  him  for  his  subsequent  career,  and  fully  devel 
oped  the  daring  disposition  which  has  ever  characterized 
him.  A  hundred  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  are  told, 
illustrative  of  his  life,  curious,  but  necessarily  excluded 
from  such  a  sketch  as  this  is.  After  enjoying  as  many 
advantages  as  at  that  time  could  be  obtained  in  Kentucky, 
and  profiting  by  the  instructions  of  his  father,  an  alum 
nus  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Taylor  found  him- 
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self  at  the  beginning  of  life  called  on  to  choose  a  career. 
This  was  the  era  of  outrage  committed  on  the  Chesa 
peake,  and  the  popular  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree 
excited.  In  the  west  this  feeling  was  peculiarly  violent, 
from  the  fact  that  the  country  had  long  been  harrassed 
by  outrages  of  the  Indians  acting,  beyond  all  doubt, 
under  British  influence.  Taylor  was  most  anxious  to 
enter  the  military  service,  and  a  commission  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  7th  infantry  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1808.  Taylor  was 
then  eighteen.  The  war  seemed  imminent,  but  four 
long  years  ensued  before  a  blow  was  struck.  During 
this  interval  of  time,  the  young  lieutenant  devoted  him 
self  to  the  study  of  the  detail  of  his  profession,  and  to 
military  history  with  such  avidity  as  to  become  conspi 
cuous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  latter  in  the  whole  army. 

It  had  long  been  evident  that  the  war  could  not  be 
avoided,  and  both  parties  were  preparing  for  it.  The 
British  were  enlisting  the  Indians  on  their  side  by  bribes 
and  persuasions,  with  partial  success.  The  scheme 
was,  however,  discovered,  and  General  Harrison,  the 
governor  of  the  northwest,  proceeded  with  a  large 
force  to  the  country  of  the  Miamis,  who  were  known  to 
have  entered  into  stipulations  to  take  up  arms. 

General  Harrison,  on  this  expedition,  determined  to 
build  a  fort  on  the  Wabash,  about  fifty  miles  above  Vin- 
cennes,  subsequently  known  as  Fort  Harrison.  To  the 
command  of  this,  Taylor,  who  had  previously  become  a 
captain,  was  assigned.  War,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  declared  June  19,  1812. 

Captain  Taylor  at  that  time  had  been  but  a  month  in 
command  of  Fort  Harrison  ;  a  mere  stockade,  the  gar 
rison  of  which  was  a  single  company,  exhausted  in  a 
long  march  through  the  wilderness.  He  was  alone, 
VOL.  II. 2 
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surrounded  by  a  treacherous  enemy,  kept  constantly  on 
the  alert,  and  aware  that  he  had  nothing  to  depend  on 
but  God  and  his  own  cool  head.  The  garrison  were 
also  employed  unceasingly  in  strengthening  their  weak 
defences.  While  in  this  condition,  with  but  a  handful  of 
his  men  fit  for  service,  he  was  attacked  by  a  force  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  The  attempt  was  made 
at  night,  and  Captain  Taylor's  defence  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  feats  recorded  by  the  military  annals  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  prowling  around 
the  garrison,  without  committing  any  positive  act  of  hos 
tility.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  September,  how 
ever,  two  young  men,  who,  though  citizens,  resided  in 
the  fort,  were  shot  and  scalped.  On  the  evening  of 
the  4th,  a  party  of  Indians,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
many  of  the  bands,  led  by  the  Prophet,  came  to  the  gar 
rison  with  a  white  flag,  evidently  to  ascertain  the  condi 
tion  of  things  and  the  defences. 

This  placed  Captain  Taylor  yet  more  on  the  alert, 
and  he  immediately  prepared  his  command  for  the  con 
test.  So  weakened  was  it  by  disease  and  sickness,  that 
the  number  of  effective  men  did  not  exceed  fifteen. 
The  commanding  officer  himself  was  so  exhausted  that 
he  could  sustain  himself  on  his  feet  only  for  a  portion  of 
the  night.  At  tattoo  fresh  precautions  were  taken,  and 
one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  was  ordered  to  pat 
rol  the  line  of  defences  frequently  through  the  night,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  acquiring  any  advantage  by  an 
unexpected  attack. 

At  eleven  the  attack  was  made.  At  the  first  shot  of 
the  sentinel  the  commanding  officer  ran  out  and  posted 
his  men.  At  the  diagonal  corners  of  the  picket  were  two 
block-houses,  one  of  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
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first  sergeant.  The  other  was  used  as  a  store-house,  with 
the  'exception  of  the  ground  plan,  which  was  intrusted 
to  a  corporal  and  ten  privates  as  an  alarm  post.  This 
one  the  Indians  succeeded  in  firing,  crawling  up  in  the 
dark  to  a  place  where  a  rupture  in  the  floor  had  taken 
place  from  the  great  weight  of  salt  which  rested  on  it. 
In  the  interim  a  constant  and  well  directed  fire  was  kept 
up  by  the  enemy  on  the  roof,  and  as  all  water  was  to  be 
carried  in  buckets,  some  delay  ensued,  so  that  the  flames 
extending  to  some  spirits,  also  in  the  building,  ascended 
to  the  wooden  roof  and  baffled  all  efforts  to  suppress  it. 

This  block-house  was  built  out  from  the  barracks  in 
a  bastion-like  form,  and  endangered  all  the  defences. 
The  men  immediately  became  terrified,  so  that  Captain 
Taylor  had  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  obedience  to  his 
orders.  He  saw  readily  that  if  the  roof  of  the  building 
was  thrown  off  as  far  as  practicable  and  the  rest  could 
be  kept  wet,  the  barracks  might  yet  be  saved ;  and  even 
if  the  block  were  burned,  an  entrance  of  only  twenty  feet 
would  be  left  in  the  line  of  defence,  which  might  easily 
be  closed  with  a  temporary  breastwork.  This  was 
effected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  surgeon  of  the 
post,  Dr.  Clark.  While  on  the  roof  of  the  block-house 
the  whole  fire  was  concentrated  on  this  officer  and  his 
party,  yet  but  one  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded. 
The  Indians  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  of  ball  and  arrows, 
which  fell  in  every  part  of  the  parade,  by  which  only  one 
other  man  was  killed  during  the  whole  attack,  which 
lasted  seven  hours. 

During  the  attack,  when  the  roof  was  burned,  two 
soldiers  had  leaped  the  pickets  and  attempted  to  escape. 
They  were,  however,  intercepted  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  was  immediately  killed.  The  other,  desperately 
wounded,  crawled  back  to  the  pickets  to  die.  In  the 
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interim  day  broke,  and  Captain  Taylor  was  enabled  to 
see  the  enemy  and  bring  his  musketry  to  bear.  The 
enemy  then  withdrew,  driving  with  them  all  the  stock 
and  horses. 

The  number  of  assailants  was  about  seven  hundred, 
and  comprised  the  whole  strength  of  the  Miamis  and 
Weas,  besides  other  bands. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Indians  was  large,  but  they  bore 
away  their  killed  and  wounded.  The  garrison  lost  by 
the  burning  of  the  block-house  all  its  supplies,  and  was 
forced  for  a  long  time  to  subsist  on  green  corn.  The 
situation  of  Captain  Taylor  continued  perilous ;  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  without  supplies,  and  unable  to  esta 
blish  communication  with  General  Harrison.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  weaken  himself  by  a  large  detachment, 
but  was  compelled  to  confide  his  communication,  after 
one  attempt  to  descend  the  river  had  failed,  to  two  sol 
diers,  who  were  more  fortunate. 

His  situation,  however,  became  daily  more  critical, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  send  another  express.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  reinforced  by  Colonel  Russel  with 
several  companies  of  those  valuable  troops,  the  United 
States  rangers  and  a  party  of  Indian  volunteers.  Cap 
tain  Taylor  and  his  command,  leaguered  by  Indians,  must 
in  a  day  or  two  have  died  of  starvation. 

The  Indians,  exasperated  at  their  defeat,  commenced 
a  border  war  and  carried  havoc  along  the  frontier.  The 
gallant  defence  of  Captain  Taylor  won  him  high  repu 
tation  from  all  classes  of  the  country.  This  admiration 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and  drew  from 
Mr.  Madison  an  honor  he  was  chary  in  bestowing,  the 
brevet  of  major,  the  first  bestowed  in  the  present  army, 
or  in  the  government  subsequent  to  the  revolution.  All 
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prior  brevets  had  been  conferred  by  General  Washing 
ton  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  generalissimo. 

After  the  defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  Major  Taylor 
participated  in  an  expedition  commenced  by  Major- 
General  Hopkins  against  the  Winnebago  Towns,  and 
those  of  the  Prophet.  In  the  events  of  this  campaign, 
important  at  that  time,  but  now  almost  forgotten,  Ma 
jor  Taylor  participated  and  received  much  commen 
dation. 

The  war  in  the  northwest  was  utterly  terminated 
by  the  defeat  of  Proctor,  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
Taylor  to  be  stationed  at  one  of  the  forts  in  the  wilderness 
strewn  over  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  where  he  also 
remained  long,  withdrawing  as  the  tide  of  emigration 
swept  on,  until  he  had  passed  the  Mississippi.  At  these 
posts  from  1815  to  1832  he  remained,  having  in  the  in 
terim  served  as  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  1st 
and  6th  infantry.  The  Black  Hawk  war  occurred  in 
1832,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  regular  troops  of  General  Atkinson's 
army.  With  this  rank,  Taylor  participated  in  the  battle 
of  the  Bad  Axe,  by  which  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  vir 
tually  terminated.  The  affair  may  be  summarily  ex 
pressed  as  a  charge  of  regulars,  and  of  Dodge's  Rangers, 
a  retreat  and  rout.  Black  Hawk,  however,  was  no  com 
mon  man,  and  with  his  nation  stood  long  enough  to 
preserve  his  reputation  as  a  warrior  and  leader.  The 
Indians  maintained  their  position  so  as  to  cover  the  re 
treat  of  the  squaws  with  the  children,  and  then  fled  pre 
cipitately. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  1st  regiment  of  in 
fantry,  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Morgan ; 
and  presided  over  the  Indian  department,  in  which  are 
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the  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In 
this  capacity  he  won  the  respect  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  designated  by  them  emphatically  Kahega  Make- 
tonga,  or  chief  of  the  Long  Knifes. 

In  1836-37,  when  the  court  of  inquiry  was  convened 
at  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  General  Scott,  which  grew  out  of  dissatisfaction 
of  the  government  with  his  admirable  plan  of  conduct 
of  the  Florida  war,  General  Atkinson,  who  had  com 
manded  the  northern  department  of  the  western  division, 
was  ordered  eastward,  as  one  of  its  members,  and,  in 
the  interim,  Colonel  Taylor  assigned  to  his  command. 
After  the  adjournment  of  this  court,  Colonel  Taylor  re 
turned  to  his  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and,  in  1837,  he 
was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Florida,  though  at  the 
time  on  a  short  furlough,  the  first  he  had  enjoyed  for 
many  years. 

Major-General  Jesup  was  at  that  time  in  command 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  with  Colonel  Taylor  as  the  chief 
of  a  column  composed  of  the  1st,  4th,  and  6th  infantry, 
a  company  of  artillery,  a  few  pontonniers  and  pioneers, 
and  a  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers  commanded  by 
a  Colonel  Gentry,  from  Missouri. 

At  that  time,  in  spite  of  many  years  of  experience, 
efforts  were  being  continually  made  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  19th  of  December,  1837, 
that  he  was  able  to  follow  his  own  will,  and  negotiate 
with  a  treacherous  enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  column. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  this  march,  all  we  know  is 
gathered  from  his  own  reports  to  the  adjutant-general, 
which,  had  he  never  written  the  admirable  communica 
tions  from  Mexico,  would  alone  have  placed  him  among 
those  who  can  use  both  the  pen  and  the  sword. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1837,  General  Jesup  in- 
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formed  him  that  all  hopes  of  negotiation,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Cherokee  delegation,  had  failed,  and 
that  Sam  Jones,  who  then  controlled  the  Seminole  nation, 
was  determined  to  fight.  The  communication  also  or 
dered  Colonel  Taylor  to  fight  the  enemy,  wherever  he 
could  do  so  with  probability  of  success. 

Taylor  moved  down  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Kissi- 
mee,  towards  Istopaga,  with  the  certainty  that  the  hostile 
Indians  would  either  be  secreted  in  their  villages,  or,  if 
not  hidden  there,  would,  to  avoid  General  Jesup,  who 
was  moving  in  an  opposite  direction,  be  driven  towards 
the  place  where  the  Kissimee  enters  into  the  Okee-Cho- 
bee.  Colonel  Taylor  also  wished  to  induce  any  who 
might  wish  to  come  in  to  treat,  to  leave  the  hostile  cause 
and  join  the  small  band  which  was  willing  to  emigrate. 
Colonel  Taylor  also  adopted  this  course  to  be  enabled 
to  keep  up  his  communication  with  Colonel  P.  F.  Smith, 
of  Louisiana,  who  was  operating  on  the  Sangbel  river, 
under  his  orders. 

This  whole  country  was  an  unknown  wilderness.  It 
had  even  been  the  policy  of  the  Seminoles  to  exclude 
the  whites  from  their  territory.  Under  the  Spanish 
regime,  the  population  had  rarely  extended  beyond  the 
head  of  tide-water,  and  though  the  officials  at  Havana 
and  St.  Augustine  had  beautiful  quintas  on  the  shore, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  interior.  Before  the  battle  of 
Okee-Chobee  the  existence  of  the  lake  was  unknown, 
though  it  is  eighty  miles  wide,  and  the  government  has 
since  kept  in  commission  steamboats  of  large  tonnage  on 
it.  Around  this  whole  lake  was  a  dense  hammock, 
almost  impenetrable  to  foot  or  horse. 

After  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march,  Parks,  a  Sha- 
wanee  who  commanded  about  one  hundred  and  t\venty 
friendly  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
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brought  in  Jumper,  a  chief  who  previously  had  exerted 
much  influence  over  the  Seminoles.  With  him  was  a 
large  party  of  warriors  with  their  families  and  negroes, 
all  of  whom  were  sent  to  a  depot  which  the  colonel  had  es 
tablished  on  the  forks  of  the  Kissimee.  The  whole  party 
would  certainly  have  been  arrayed  against  the  column,  but 
for  the  efforts  of  Parks,  a  shrewd  and  cultivated  man, 
over  whom  Colonel  Taylor  had  acquired  great  influence. 

On  the  next  day  Taylor  continued  his  march  towards 
the  lake.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Price  was  detached  with 
a  battalion  of  Gentry's  Missourians  to  pick  up  any 
stragglers,  and  to  act  as  an  advanced  corps  to  the  whole 
column,  and  communicate  to  the  main  body  anything 
which  might  occur.  The  Seminoles  who  had  previously 
surrendered,  had  also  been  sent  forward — who  returned 
with  news  that  Jllbati  Hajo,  or  Alligator,  had  abandoned 
his  camp  to  separate  his  people  from  the  Mickasukies. 
Various  other  similar  circumstances  also  satisfied  Taylor 
that  he  might  expect  a  battle. 

Having  subsequently  captured  a  party  of  Indians  in 
direct  communication  with  the  hostiles,  he  induced  the 
men  by  a  mingling  of  threats  and  persuasions  to  become 
his  guides  to  the  camp  of  the  Mickasukies.  Having 
become  sure  of  an  action  on  the  25th,  the  column  was 
displayed  in  order  of  battle  as  follows : 

In  the  first  line  were  the  Missouri  volunteers,  com 
manded  by  Colonel  Gentry,  and  the  spies  under  the 
orders  of  a  gentleman  named  Morgan,  wrho  for  some 
years  had  been  connected  as  a  sutler  with  the  military 
establishment  of  the  country. 

The  second  line  was  composed  of  the  4th  and  6th 
infantry.  The  1st  infantry  was  held  in  reserve.  The 
first  line  was  ordered  to  enter  the  hammock,  and  attack 
the  enemy ;  in  case  of  necessity  they  were  to  fall  back  in 
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the  rear  of  the  second  line,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
the  colonel  commanding. 

After  advancing  for  some  distance  towards  a  ham 
mock,  in  which  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  be,  a  dense 
swamp  was  reached,  nearly  impassable  for  horse,  and 
almost  so  for  foot,  covered  with  high  grass,  knee-deep 
in  mud,  and  terminated  on  one  side  by  a  creek,  while  on 
the  other  it  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

At  this  point  the  men  were  dismounted,  and  the  im~ 
pedimenta  left  under  a  suitable  guard. 

Captain  Allen  (now  brevet  major  of  the  4th)  was 
ordered,  with  two  companies  of  infantry  on  horseback, 
to  examine  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  If  he  saw  nothing, 
to  return  to  the  baggage-train ;  in  case  of  hearing  a 
heavy  fire,  to  join  Colonel  Taylor,  wherever  he  might 
be.  Scarcely  had  Colonel  Taylor  penetrated  the  edge 
of  the  hammock,  when  the  volunteers  and  spies  received 
a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned  by  them.  Colonel 
Gentry,  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  then  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  mass  of  the  Missourians  retreated. 
They  did  not,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  form 
between  the  reserve  and  second  line ;  but,  in  the  words 
of  Colonel  Taylor,  "  they  retired  across  the  swamp,  to 
their  baggage  and  horses ;  nor  could  they  be  again 
brought  into  action  as  a  body,  although  efforts  were 
made  repeatedly  to  induce  them  to  do  so." 

For  a  short  time  the  enemy  advanced,  but  met  the 
4th  and  6th  foot,  called  by  their  commander  "  a  moving 
battery."  Almost  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy  was  con 
centrated  on  one  wing  of  the  6th,  which,  however,  ad 
vanced  until  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson  and  his 
adjutant,  Lieutenant  Center,  were  killed,  and  every 
officer  but  one  fell  dead  or  was  wounded.  The  ser 
geant-major  and  the  first  sergeants  of  all  the  companies 
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were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  then  only  did  this 
veteran  regiment  retire.  After  falling  back  a  very  short 
distance,  its  remnant  was  again  re-formed  and  brought  to 
the  charge.  In  one  of  the  five  companies,  every  man 
but  four  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 

In  the  meantime,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foster  had  en 
tered  the  hammock,  with  six  companies  of  the  4th,  two 
of  the  6th,  commanded  by  Captain  Noel,  and  a  few  of 
Gentry's  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  brave  Mis- 
sourian,  named  Gilliam,  who  united  and  drove  the 
enemy  to  the  shore  of  Okee-Chobee. 

Captain  Allen  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  with  his 
characteristic  impetuosity,  had  advanced.  He  had  in 
formed  the  commanding  officer  of  this  movement,  and 
the  1st  and  the  reserve  was  ordered  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left.  The  old  1st  performed  this  movement  scientifi 
cally,  and,  at  its  first  fire,  the  enemy  broke,  pursued  by 
the  1st,  4th,  and  6th,  until  night  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
day  terminated  all. 

The  battle  was  a  severe  one.  It  lasted  from  half 
after  twelve  until  after  three,  during  which  time,  of  Tay 
lor's  force,  twenty-six  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  wounded.  The  enemy  left  ten  dead  on  the 
ground,  and  probably  carried  off  thrice  as  many. 

Colonel  Taylor  thus  speaks  of  the  condition  of  his 
army  after  the  action : 

"  And  here,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I 
experienced  one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  my  life, 
and  he  who  could  have  looked  on  it  with  indifference, 
his  nerves  must  have  been  very  differently  organized 
from  my  own  ;  besides  the  killed,  there  lay  one  hundred 
and  twelve  wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
accompanied  me  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  most 
of  the  way  through  an  unexplored  wilderness,  without 
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guides,  who  had  so  gallantly  beaten  the  enemy  under 
my  orders,  in  his  strongest  position,  and  who  had  to  be 
conveyed  back  through  swamps  and  hammocks,  from 
whence  we  set  out,  without  any  apparent  means  of  doing 
so.  This  service,  however,  was  encountered  and  over 
come,  and  they  have  been  conveyed  thus  far,  and  pro 
ceeded  on  to  Tampa  Bay,  on  rude  litters,  constructed 
with  the  axe  and  knife  alone,  with  poles  and  dry  hides — 
the  latter  being  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  encamp 
ment  of  the  hostiles.  The  litters  were  conveyed  on  the 
backs  of  our  weak  and  tottering  horses,  aided  by  the 
residue  of  the  command,  with  more  ease  and  comfort  to 
the  sufferers  than  I  could  have  supposed,  and  with  as 
much  as  they  could  have  been  in  ambulances  of  the 
most  improved  and  modern  construction." 

Many  brave  men  died,  and  many  gallant  soldiers 
earned  distinction  in  this  battle.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davenport,  of  the  1st  infantry,  sustained  his  high  repu 
tation,  and  his  regiment  added  a  new  title  to  their  old 
sobriquet  of  the  "  fighting  first." 

Colonel  Foster,  who  died  subsequently  at  Baton 
Rouge,  of  what  is  now  called  vomito,  but  in  those  days 
was  known  as  yellow  fever,  led  the  4th  infantry  into 
action,  and  never  yielded  one  foot  'of  ground  until 
arrested  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Colonel  Foster  was 
a  veterari  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  fully  maintained  his 
early  fame.  Brevet  Major  Graham,  Captain  Allen,  and 
Lieutenant  Hooper,  earned  much  distinction.  The  lat 
ter,  though  severely  wounded  early  in  the  day,  continued 
to  head  his  company  until  the  enemy  were  finally  routed. 

The  6th  infantry  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Colo 
nel  Taylor  thus  speaks  of  them : 

"  It  was  their  fortune  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
The  report  of  the  killed  and  wounded  which  accompa- 
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nies  this,  is  more  conclusive  evidence  of  their  merits  than 
anything  I  can  say.  After  five  companies  of  this  regi 
ment,  against  which  the  enemy  directed  the  most  deadly 
fire,  were  nearly  cut  up,  there  being  only  four  men  left 
uninjured  in  one  of  them,  and  every  officer  and  orderly 
sergeant  of  those  companies,  with  one  exception,  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  Captain  Noel,  with  the  remain 
ing  two  companies,  his  own  company,  <K,'  and  Cross- 
man's,  ( B,'  commanded  by  Second  Lieutenant  Woods, 
which  was  the  left  of  the  regiment,  formed  on  the  right 
of  the  4th  infantry,  entered  the  hammock  with  that  regi 
ment,  and  continued  the  fight  and  the  pursuit  until  its 
termination.  It  is  due  to  Captain  Andrews  and-  Lieu 
tenant  Walker,  to  say,  they  commanded  two  of  the  five 
companies  mentioned  above,  and  they  continued  to  direct 
them  until  they  were  both  severely  wounded  and  car 
ried  from  the  field ;  the  latter  received  three  separate 
balls." 

The  gallant  commander  of  this  regiment,  Colonel  A. 
K.  Thompson,  was  killed.  Though  he  had  early  in  the 
day  received  two  wounds,  he  continued  to  command, 
with  as  much  coolness  as  he  would  have  exhibited  on  a 
regimental  drill.  t  When  he  received  the  third  ball  he 
exclaimed,  "  Steady,  men,  steady ;  remember  your  regi 
ment,"  and  died. 

Captain  Van  Swearingen  and  Lieutenant  Brooke,  a 
nephew  of  General  George  M.  Brooke,  were  also  killed. 
Colonel  Taylor,  in  his  despatch,  says  they  had  no  supe 
riors  ;  and  he  is  not  "  a  man  of  wrords." 

This  action  was  an  important  one.  It  affected  mate 
rially  the  power  of  the  Seminoles,  destroyed  their  ener 
gies,  and  contributed  to  their  ultimate  defeat.  The 
secretary  of  war  and  the  general-in-  chief  both  compli 
mented  him  highly  on  his  success,  for  which  he  received 
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the  brevet  of  brigadier-general,  which,  in  his  case,  was 
an  absolute  promotion,  as  he  never  afterwards  com 
manded  but  according  to  his  grade.  He  commanded  in 
Florida  until  1840,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was 
removed,  and  the  command  was  assigned  to  Brigadier- 
General  Armistead. 

The  services  of  General  Taylor,  after  the  battle  of 
Okee-Chobee,  were  important,  but  were  of  that  charac 
ter  to  attract  little  reputation  among  those  who  look  less 
at  result  than  appearance.  His  head-quarters  were  at 
Fort  Bassinger,  whence  he  sent  out  various  expeditions 
into  that  country  whither,  by  his  victory,  the  Indians 
were  driven.  One  of  these  expeditions,  and  the  nature 
of  this  country,  are  best  explained  by  the  following  pri 
vate  letter  from  an  officer  of  rank  to  a  friend : 

"  We  have  just  returned  from  the  everglades.  These 
everglades  are,  at  the  northwest,  termed  wet  prairies. 
They  are  large  wet  prairies,  or  grassy  lakes,  of  which 
the  Indians  know  but  little,  and  where  they  cannot  live  a 
month,  without  great  suffering. 

We  saw  but  few  Indians,  and  they  fled  rapidly  at 
our  approach.  We  took  about  sixty  horses,  and  ascer 
tained  that  their  cattle  were  exhausted.  Colonel  Taylor 
has  taken  about  six  hundred  head.  We  found,  on  our 
last  excursion,  but  few  cattle  tracks,  and  only  two  cows 
were  taken.  The  Indians  are  suffering  for  food ;  in  all 
their  camps  we  find  they  had  subsisted  on  palmetto  roots 
and  the  cabbage-tree,  which  are  never  eaten  by  them 
except  when  hard  run. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  Indians  and  negroes  have 
come  in  since  the  battle  of  Okee-Chobee,  and  they  say 
many  more  will  come  in  soon,  and  that  they  are  tired  of 
the  war  and  destitute  of  provisions. 

Florida  is  generally  a  poor,  sandy  country.      The 
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southern  portion  is  nearly  all  prairie,  wet  and  dry  alter 
nately.  Not  more  than  one-tenth,  at  the  utmost,  of  Flo 
rida  is  fit  for  cultivation ;  and  I  would  not  give  one  good 
township  of  land  in  Illinois  or  Michigan  for  every  foot 
of  land  in  East  Florida. 

The  Indian  prisoners  now  admit  that  they  lost  twenty 
in  the  fight  with  Colonel  Taylor.  They  had  a  strong 
position,  and  fought  well,  but  were  terribly  whipped, 
and  have  never  returned  near  the  ground  since." 

General  Taylor,  after  a  brief  furlough,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  first  department  of  the  western 
division  of  the  army,  including  the  state  of  Alabama 
and  all  the  other  states  on  the  Mississippi,  south  of  Ten 
nessee  and  Missouri,  with  head-quarters  at  Fort  Jesup, 
in  Louisiana.  This  assignment  led  to  his  being  intrusted 
with  the  command  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  the  field  of 
his  subsequent  glory. 

General  Taylor,  in  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Okee- 
Chobee,  took  occasion  to  animadvert  severely  on  the 
conduct  of  the  volunteers  of  Missouri,  in  especial,  and, 
by  implication,  on  the  whole  class  of  troops.  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista  were  then  unheard-of  names,  and  cir 
cumstances  justified  him  fully  in  speaking  as  he  did  of 
the  Missourians.  The  circumstance,  however,  excited 
in  Missouri  much  ill  feeling,  and  an  angry  discussion 
ensued,  forgotten  now  or  lost  in  the  halo  of  Palo  Alto, 
La  Resaca,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TAYLOR— ( Continued.) 

Forerunners  of  the  Mexican  war  —  Instructions  to  Taylor  — 
Murder  of  Colonel  Cross  —  Correspondence  between  Taylor 
and  Ampudia — Bombardment  of  Fort  Brown — Battles  of 
Palo  Aito  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

THE  origin  and  justice  of  the  Mexican  war  has  been 
much  discussed.  Non  nobis  tantas  componere  lites :  it 
may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  refer  succinctly  to  a 
few  of  the  circumstances  which  were  the  forerunners  of 
this  war.  On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1845,  Texas  was 
admitted  into  the  American  Union,  and  the  two  countries 
at  once  assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1845,  Mr.  Marcy,  the 
secretary  of  war,  directed  General  Taylor,  then  at  Fort 
Jessup,  La.,  to  hold  his  troops  in  readiness  to  move 
into  Texas  to  repel  invasion  either  of  the  Mexicans  or 
Indians ;  and  in  case  of  hostility  by  Mexico,  to  call  for 
any  force  near  him  which  he  might  think  necessary. 
He  was  also  ordered  to  open  communication  with  the 
government  of  Texas  and  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
United  States,  resident  near  it. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1845,  the  Hon.  George  Ban 
croft,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  ad  interim  of  war, 
informed  General  Taylor  that  on  or  about  the  4th  of 
July,  the  people  of  Texas  would  have  acceded  to  the 
Union,  and  Texas  become  de  facto  and  de  jure  one  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  forthwith  ordered  to  march  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  or  wherever  he  might  think  it 
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advisable,  within  Texas.  He  was  also  authorized  to 
occupy  any  post  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  which  he 
might  think  necessary  to  repel  invasion.  General  Taylor 
was  ordered  not  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  unless  Mexico 
should  make  the  first  attack. 

General  Taylor  soon  after  received  intelligence  that, 
by  the  formal  consent  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  its 
amalgamation  with  the  United  States  had  become  per 
fect,  and  on  the  next  day  left  for  the  island  of  St. 
Joseph's,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  July.  In 
August  he  moved  to  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Nueces,  not  far  from  the  Gulf,  where  he  remained 
until  the  llth  of  March,  1846.  While  at  Corpus  Christi 
a  party  was  sent  forward  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  recon 
noitre  the  intervening  country,  and  recommended  the 
selection  of  Punto  de  Isabel  (Point  Isabel)  as  a  suitable 
place  for  a  depot.  The  correspondence  which  passed 
between  Taylor  and  the  war  department  at  this  crisis, 
demonstrates  that  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  govern 
ment,  under  orders,  and  is  by  no  means  responsible  for 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  war,  either  in  a  moral  or 
political  point  of  view.  The  government  had  resolved 
on  war,  and  both  by  letters  to  General  Taylor,  and  to 
the  governors  of  the  southwestern  states,  had  declared 
that  it  expected  a  contest,  by  the  activity  it  evinced 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  enrolment  of  volun 
teers,  &c. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  secretary  of  war  issued  the 
following  explicit  order  to  General  Taylor,  contained 
in  an  official  autograph  letter,  the  first  part  of  which, 
after  ordering  him  to  occupy  some  ports  opposite 
Matamoras  and  Mier,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Loredo,  continued : 

"In  the   positions  you  may  take  in  carrying  out 
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these  instructions,  and  other  movements  that  may  be 
made,  the  use  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte  may  be  very 
convenient,  if  not  necessary.  Should  you  attempt  to 
exercise  the  right  which  the  United  States  have,  in 
common  with  Mexico,  to  the  free  navigation  of  this 
river,  it  is  probable  that  Mexico  would  interpose 
resistance.  You  will  not  attempt  to  enforce  this  right 
without  further  instructions. 

You  are  requested  to  report  to  this  department, 
without  delay,  what  means  you  may  require,  if  any, 
beyond  those  you  now  possess,  to  enforce  and  maintain 
our  common  right  to  navigate  this  river,  as  well  as 
your  views  of  the  importance  of  this  right  in  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  state  of  Texas. 

It  is  not  designed,  in  our  present  relations  with 
Mexico,  that  you  should  treat  her  as  an  enemy ;  but, 
should  she  assume  that  character  by  a  declaration  of 
war,  or  an  open  act  of  hostility  towards  us,  you  will 
not  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  if  your  relative  means 
will  enable  you  to  do  otherwise. 

Since  instructions  were  given  you  to  draw  aid  from 
Texas,  in  case  you  should  deem  it  necessary,  the 
relations  between  that  state  and  the  United  States  have 
undergone  some  modification.  Texas  is  now  fully 
incorporated  into  our  union  of  states,  and  you  are 
hereby  authorized  by  the  president  to  make  a  requi 
sition  upon  the  executive  of  that  state  for  such  of  its 
militia  force  as  may  be  needed  to  repel  invasion,  or  to 
secure  the  country  against  apprehended  invasion." 

The  correspondence  and  interchange  of  orders  and 
reports  between  General  Taylor  and  his  military 
superiors  and  the  department  are  most  interesting,  but 
scarcely  comport  with  the  plan  of  this  book,  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  general  history  of  the  nation. 
VOL.  II. 3 
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On  the  29th  of  March,  General  Taylor  reached  the 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  without 
any  resistance.  Two  dragoons  sent  forward  from  the 
advance  did  not  return,  and  it  was  considered  doubtful 
by  him  if  they  had  not  deserted.  He  immediately  set 
to  work  to  fortify  his  position,  and  commenced  the 
breastwork  of  what  was  subsequently  called  Fort 
Brown. 

During  all  this  protocoling  and  concentration  of 
troops,  Mexico  had  been  busy.  After  protesting  at 
every  part  of  the  negotiation  between  Texas  and  the 
United  States  against  the  course  of  the  latter,  the 
Mexican  minister  had  left  Washington,  and  all  inter 
course  between  the  two  governments  had  been  de 
stroyed.  Many  abortive  attempts  had  been  made  to 
renew  negotiations,  and  other  questions  had  become 
involved  in  the  dispute.  -Bodies  of  troops  had  been 
prepared  by  the  southern  republic,  and  Mexico  looked 
on  the  aggregation  of  Texas  with  the  United  States 
as  the  first  step  towards  a  policy  which  would  lead  to 
her  dismemberment.  The  whole  nation  looked  on  it  as 
a  cause  of  war,  which  it  seems  to  have  foreseen  and 
prepared  for.  The  conduct  of  the  Mexican  republic  at 
this  crisis  strikingly  recalls  that  of  the  Moors  in 
Grenada,  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel.  Both 
foresaw  war  and  its  consequences,  and  knew  defeat 
awaited  them,  but  nerved  themselves  for  a  contest 
which  had  become  inevitable.  In  April,  1846,  there 
were  at  Matamoras  four  thousand  artillery  and  infantry, 
and  two  hundred  horse. 

The  march  of  General  Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  Fort  Brown,  made  between  the  llth  and  28th  of 
March,  was  of  itself  a  military  achievement  of  no  ordi 
nary  merit ;  when  he  arrived  opposite  Matamoras,  he 
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found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  Mexican 
force,  commanded  by  General  Mejia,  who  soon  after 
wards  was  relieved  by  Ampudia.  The  latter  imme 
diately  summoned  General  Taylor  to  evacuate  the  terri 
tory  claimed,  as  belonging  to  the  Mexican  nation,  on 
which  General  Taylor  then  stood,  within  twenty-four 
hours.  This,  General  Taylor  refused  to  do  ;  many  dis 
cussions  took  place,  and  a  collision  became  inevitable. 

Colonel  Trueman  Cross,  about  the  10th  of  April, 
disappeared  from  the  camp,  and  the  very  many  inquiries 
which  have  been  made,  have  so  far,  furnished  nothing 
in  relation  to  his  death.  General  Taylor,  in  the  interval 
between  his  disappearance  and  the  discovery  of  his 
body,  had  twice  written  for  information  in  relation  to 
him,  to  the  Mexican  commander  at  Matamoras.  This 
official,  however,  most  positively  denied  all  knowledge 
of  him,  in  spite  of  which,  his  friends  fondly  hoped  he 
might  have  been  taken  to  Matamoras,  and  secretly 
confined  there.  There  was  a  motive  for  concealment, 
as  the  fact  of  his  having  been  made  a  prisoner  would 
be  a  commencement  of  hostilities. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  a  Mexican  came  into  camp, 
and  reported  that  he  knew  where  lay  the  body  of  an 
American  officer  ;  a  party  was  sent  under  his  guidance, 
and  found  the  body  of  Colonel  Cross,  not  to  be  recog 
nised  but  by  detached  portions  of  his  dress.  He  ap 
pears  to  have  ridden,  as  usual,  from  the  camp  for  exercise, 
and  the  Mexican  who  discovered  his  body,  said,  had 
been  captured  by  a  band  of  rancheros,  commanded  by 
Romano  Falcon,  long  notorious  in  the  Texan  frontier 
wars.  Having  been  robbed,  it  was  proposed  to  take 
him  to  Matamoras  a  prisoner ;  but  as  Falcon  knew  he 
would  be  forced  by  the  Mexican  general,  (who  was 
evidently  most  anxious  to  procrastinate  the  commence- 
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ment  of  hostilities),  to  surrender  there  the  plunder 
taken  from  the  colonel's  person,  the  latter  was  killed  by 
a  treacherous  pistol  shot. 

A  board  was  ordered  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  his  death,  and  reported,  that  Colonel  Cross  was 
murdered.  On  the  24th  of  April,  while  the  Mexican 
army  under  Ampudia  was,  for  the  first  time,  crossing 
the  river,  the  body  of  Colonel  Cross  was  buried  with 
all  the  honors  due  his  high  rank ;  attended  to  the  grave 
by  every  officer  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  not  on 
duty,  by  his  son  as  mourner,  and  escorted  by  the  veteran 
7th  infantry,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons.  Colonel 
Cross  was  buried  in  front  of  the  eastern  curtain  of  Fort 
Brown.  He  was  the  first  victim  of  the  war. 

Colonel  Trueman  Cross  had  entered  the  army  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1814,  as  an  ensign  of  the  42d  infantry, 
and  had  gradually  risen  to  the  high  position  of  assistant 
quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
cavalry,  a  commission  he  received  July  7th,  1838. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  about  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  department  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
was  a  native  of  Maryland. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Lieutenant  Porter,  a  lieutenant 
of  the  4th  infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Dobbins,  left  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  body  of  Colonel 
Cross,  in  relation  to  whom  the  greatest  anxiety  was 
entertained  by  the  whole  Army  of  Occupation.  On 
the  night  of  the  18th,  Porter  met  a  party  of  rancheros, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  on  approaching  them, 
he  was  fired  at.*  He  returned  the  fire  with  his  own 

*  The  Mexicans  were  peacefully  engaged  (jerking  beef),  but  had 
sentinels  posted,  a  circumstance  natural  enough,  in  the  existing 
state  of  affairs. 
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fusee,  when  they  fled,  and  he  took  possession  of  their 
camp,  equipage,  and  horses.  While  on  his  return  to 
General  Taylor's  positions,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
rain,  he  was  fired  on,  and  after  a  severe  contest  was 
wounded,  and  fell.  His  men  retreated  to  the  chapparal, 
and  when  all  was  over,  the  wounded  officer  was  mur 
dered  by  the  knives  of  the  rancheros.  A  few  of  the 
men  reached  camp  and  reported  these  circumstances  to 
General  Taylor. 

General  Taylor  had  previously  blockaded  the  river, 
a  circumstance  which  elicited  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract,  addressed  to  him  by  the  Mexi 
can  general,  Don  Pedro  de  Ampudia  : 

"I  have  learned  that  some  vessels  bound  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river  have  not  been  able  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  that  port,  in  consequence  of  your  orders 
that  they  should  be  conducted  to  Brazos  Santiago. 
The  cargo  of  one  of  them  is  composed  in  great  part, 
and  of  the  other  entirely,  of  provisions,  which  the  con 
tractors  charged  with  providing  for  the  army  under  my 
orders  had  procured  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  their 
contract.  You  have  taken  possession  of  these  provi 
sions  by  force,  and  against  the  will  of  the  proprietors, 
one  of  whom  is  vice-consul  of  her  Catholic  Majesty, 
and  the  other  of  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  whose 
rights,  in  place  of  being  rigorously  respected,  as  was 
proffered,  and  as  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  observance 
of  the  principles  which  govern  among  civilized  nations, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  violated  in  the  most  extra 
ordinary  manner  opposed  to  the  guarantee  and  respect 
due  to  private  property. 

Nothing  can  have  authorized  you  in  such  a  course. 
The  commerce  of  nations  is  not  suspended  or  inter 
rupted  except  in  consequence  of  a  solemn  declaration 
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of  blockade,  communicated  and  established  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  international  law,"  &c.  &c. 

The  reply  of  General  Taylor  was  a  master-piece; 
he  retorted  on  the  Mexicans  the  charge  of  beginning 
the  war : 

"  On  breaking  up  my  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 
moving  forward  with  the  army  under  my  orders  to 
occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  it  was  my 
earnest  desire  to  execute  my  instructions  in  a  pacific 
manner ;  to  observe  the  utmost  regard  for  the  personal 
rights  of  all  citizens  residing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  to  take  care  that  the  religion  and  customs  of 
the  people  should  suffer  no  violation.  With  this  view, 
and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  I  issued  orders 
to  the  army,  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  Mexicans  residing  on  the  river,  and 
caused  said  orders  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
circulated  in  the  several  towns  on  the  Bravo.  These 
orders  announced  the  spirit  in  which  we  proposed  to 
occupy  the  country,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  up  to 
this  moment  the  same  spirit  has  controlled  the  operations 
of  the  army.  On  reaching  the  Arroyo  Colorado  I  was 
informed  by  a  Mexican  officer  that  the  order  in  question 
had  been  received  in  Matamoras ;  but  was  told  at  the 
same  time  that  if  I  attempted  to  cross  the  river  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Again,  on  my 
march  to  Frontone  I  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  Matamoras,  protesting  against  my  occu 
pation  of  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas, 
and  declaring  that  if  the  army  was  not  at  once  with 
drawn,  war  would  result.  While  this  communication 
was  in  my  hands,  it  was  discovered  that  the  village  of 
Frontone  had  been  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  I  viewed 
this  as  a  direct  act  of  war,  and  informed  the  deputation 
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that  their  communication  would  be  answered  by  me 
when  opposite  Matamoras,  which  was  done  in  respectful 
terms.  On  reaching  the  river  I  despatched  an  officer, 
high  in  rank,  to  convey  to  the  commanding  general  in 
Matamoras  the  expression  of  my  desire  for  amicable 
relations,  and  my  willingness  to  leave  open  to  the  use 
of  the  citizens  of  Matamoras,  the  port  of  Brazos,  until 

the  question  of  boundary  should  be  definitely  settled. 

######## 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  assurances  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  notwithstanding 
the  most  obviously  hostile  preparations  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  a  rigid  non-inter 
course,  I  carefully  abstained  from  any  act  of  hostility — 
determined  that  the  onus  of  producing  an  actual  state 
of  hostilities  should  not  rest  with  me.  Our  relations 
remained  in  this  state  until  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  note  of  the  12th  instant,  in  which  you  denounce 
war  as  the  alternative  of  my  remaining  in  this  position. 
As  I  could  not,  under  my  instructions,  recede  from  my 
position,  I  accepted  the  alternative  you  offered  me,  and 
made  all  my  dispositions  to  meet  it  suitably.  But,  still 
willing  to  adopt  milder  measures  before  proceeding  to 
others,  I  contented  myself  in  the  first  instance  with 
ordering  a  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  by 
the  naval  forces  under  my  orders — a  proceeding  per 
fectly  consonant  with  the  state  of  war  so  often  declared 
to  exist,  and  which  you  acknowledged  in  your  note  of 
the  16th  instant,  relative  to  the  late  Colonel  Cross.  If 
this  measure  seem  oppressive,  I  wish  it  borne  in  mind 
that  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  course  you  have 
seen  fit  to  adopt.  I  have  reported  this  blockade  to  my 
government,  and  shall  not  remove  it  until  I  receive 
instructions  to  that  effect,  unless  indeed  you  desire  an 
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armistice  pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  question 
between  the  governments,  or  until  war  shall  be  formally 
declared  by  either,  in  which  case  I  shall  cheerfully  open 
the  river.  In  regard  to  the  consequences  you  mention 
as  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  remove  the  blockade,  I 
beg  you  to  understand  that  I  am  prepared  for  them,  be 
they  what  they  may." 

In  the  interim,  preparations  had  been  made  by  both 
parties  wTith  great  activity ;  and  a  circular  had  been 
insidiously  disseminated  through  the  American  army 
inviting  the  naturalized  foreigners  in  its  ranks  to  desert. 
This  degrading  proposition  was  everywhere  treated  with 
contempt,  and  had  no  influence  whatever  on  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed. 

Hostilities  at  last  commenced.  General  Taylor  had 
made  a  depot  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  at  Point 
Isabel.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Cross, 
he  learned  that  twenty-five  hundred  Mexicans,  of  all 
arms,  had  in  two  bodies  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  for  the 
purpose  of  interrupting  the  communication  between  Fort 
Brown  and  the  depot.  As  one  part  of  this  force  had 
crossed  above,  and  the  other  below  Matamoras,  two 
parties  of  dragoons  were  detached,  the  one  with  orders 
to  reconnoitre  one  division,  and  a  second  the  other. 

The  one  which  ascended  the  bank  of  the  river,  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Seth  B.  Thornton.  After  a 
march  of  about  twenty  miles,  his  Mexican  guide  refused 
to  go  farther,  alleging  that  the  country  was  filled  with  Mex 
ican  troops,  and  Captain  Thornton  was  obliged  to  proceed 
without  his  assistance.  Having  reached  a  small  hacienda 
or  ranchoj  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  chapparal,  he 
entered  the  enclosure  in  single  file,  and  found  that  he  was 
hemmed  in  by  a  force  of  five  hundred  Mexicans,  com 
manded  by  Torrejon,  a  brigadier-general.  The  American 
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force,  which  numbered  less  than  forty  saddles,  was  at 
once  formed,  and  a  charge  was  ordered  by  Thornton, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  cut  his  way  through.  He 
was  successful  in  escaping,  but  was  ultimately  retaken. 
His  command  was  beaten  back  by  the  overpowering 
force  of  Mexican  foot,  which  appeared  at  every  point  of 
the  hammock.  Captain  Hardee,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  then  surrendered  himself  and  party,  and  were 
immediately  taken  to  Matamoras. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this  affair,  was  one 
officer  (Lieutenant  G.  T.  Mason),  two  sergeants,  and 
eight  men  killed,  with  twenty-eight  officers  and  men  pri 
soners  ;  being  one-third  of  General  Taylor's  mounted 
force.  The  party  of  Captain  Ker,  which  proceeded  down 
the  river,  did  not  find  any  traces  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  a  volunteer  officer,  named 
Walker,  since  become  distinguished,  and  nowr  a  captain 
of  mounted  riflemen,  attempted  to  proceed  from  Point 
Isabel  to  Fort  Brown,  with  a  small  party.  He  was, 
however,  driven  back.  On  the  29th  he  succeeded  in 
communicating  to  General  Taylor,  from  Major  Monroe, 
commanding  the  depot,  the  fact  that  the  Point  was 
menaced  by  a  large  force. 

It  was  obvious  at  once,  to  the  mind  of  every  military 
man,  that  General  Taylor  could  not  maintain  his  position 
a  single  day,  if  the  enemy  obtained  possession  of  the 
depot,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  open  the  communi 
cation,  at  all  hazards.  The  breast-work,  therefore,  which 
had  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  Matamoras,  was  confided 
to  Major  Jacob  Brown,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  7th  in 
fantry,  with  two  companies  of  artillery,  commanded  by 
Captain  Loud,  and  Major  Brown's  own  regiment.  This 
was  on  the  1st  of  May. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Arista  had  assumed  com- 
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mand  of  the  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoras ;  and  either 
did,  or  pretended  to,  construe  General  Taylor's  move 
ment  as  a  retreat.  In  a  bulletin  sent  to  the  city  of  Mex 
ico,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  fact,  and  assured  the  nation  that 
it  had  gained  a  bloodless  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  but  a  few  hours  before,  the  Mexican 
general-in-chief  left  Matamoras  to  join  the  forces  already 
thrown  forward  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
General  Taylor  marched  with  all  his  available  force 
towards  Point  Isabel,  and  was  not  overtaken  by  Arista. 
The  latter  was  certainly  anxious  to  do  so.  Failing  in 
this,  an  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Brown,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  from  a  battery  of  seven  guns,  which  were  soon 
silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  fort.  The  Mexicans  were 
not,  however,  intimidated,  but  returned  to  the  attack 
with  shot  and  shell,  which,  notwithstanding,  did  but 
little  serious  damage. 

General  Taylor  at  the  head  of  his  troops  had  marched 
to  the  depot,  and  there  heard  the  firing.  A  party  hav 
ing  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  returned  with  information 
that  Major  Brown  could  very  well  maintain  his  position 
against  the  Mexican  assailants.  The  result  of  the  first 
day's  bombardment,  the  Mexicans  affected  to  think  a 
victory,  and  drew  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameri 
can  army,  in  courage  and  skill,  was  the  inferior  of 
their  own. 

During  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May,  a  body  of  Mexi 
can  troops  crossed  the  river,  and  threw  up  a,  strong 
battery  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Brown,  from  which,  as  well 
as  the  city,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th.  Before  the  close  of  the  day,  however,  the 
Mexican  guns  were  silenced. 

On  the  6th  the  fire  was  renewed,  and  the  shot  and 
shell  were  thrown  with  great  accuracy.  The  size  of  the 
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work,  however,  and  the  small  number  of  men  left  to 
defend  its  area,  rendered  the  loss  of  life  far  less  than 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  its  garrison  been  ample. 
Early  on  this  day,  Major  Brown  was  struck  by  a  shot, 
which  carried  off  one  of  his  legs,  and  so  shattered  his 
nervous   system  that  two  days  afterwards,  amputation 
having  in  the  meantime  been  performed,  he  died.     Ma 
jor  Brown  was  an  officer  of  great  distinction,  and  was 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  loss  not  only  to  his 
regiment  and  the  army,  but  to  the  country.     In  its  ser 
vice  he  had  grown  gray,  and  had  served  in  every  climate, 
and  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  with  honor  and 
reputation.     The  command  then  devolved  on  Captain 
Hawkins,  of  the  same  regiment.     The  keen  perception 
of  General  Taylor  had  enabled  him  to  foresee  the  result 
of  the  attack  on  Fort  Brown.     He  had  therefore  left 
with  its  commander  the  most  distinct  orders  to  defend 
himself,  at  all  hazards  to  risk  no  rally,  and  in  case  of 
being  surrounded,  to  fire  his  heavy  guns  at  stated  inter 
vals,  which  would  inform  him  of  the  fact.     After  the 
Mexican  battery  in  the  rear  had  opened  its  fire,  this 
signal  was  given,  and  General  Taylor  immediately  set 
out  to  return  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fortress. 
The  Mexican  general  also  understood  the  signal,  and 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  overpower  the  garrison  before 
Taylor  could  arrive.     At  this  crisis  Fort   Brown  was 
summoned  to  surrender.     The   commander   positively 
refuse!,  replying,  «  That  he  did  not  understand  Spanish.'' 
The  firing,  which  had  temporarily  ceased,  was  again 
renewed  with  more  intensity  than  at  any  previous  time. 
At  this  crisis  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted  in  the 
fort,  and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  remain  almost 
inactive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  fire  of  the  Mexican 
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batteries  was  heard  again,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  taken  to  Mata- 
moras.  The  fire  did  not,  however,  last  long.  It  was 
from  time  to  time  afterwards  resumed.  A  few  men  had 
deserted  from  the  fort,  and  having  informed  the  Mexi 
cans  that  the  garrison  was  almost  without  ammunition, 
the  latter  changed  their  course,  and  evidently  evinced  a 
determination  to  force  the  besieged  to  expend  the  small 
supply  they  yet  possessed.  From  time  to  time  they  ap 
proached  near  the  fort,  but  were  driven  off  by  the  excel 
lent  practice  of  the  American  artillery.  After  night  on 
this  day,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mansfield,  of 
the  engineers,  the  army  levelled  a  few  natural  and  arti 
ficial  defences  of  which  the  enemy  had  taken  advantage. 
A  few  volleys  were  fired  after  midnight,  and  the  cannon 
ade  was  resumed  on  the  next  day. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  at  noon,  the  garrison  was  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  bombardment,  and 
scarcely  paid  attention  to  the  shells  thrown  among  them 
from  Matamoras.  At  length  the  fire  ceased.  A  long, 
loud,  and  heavy  cannonading  was  borne  on  the  winds 
from  towards  Point  Isabel.  Every  breath  was  hushed, 
every  ear  was  attentive.  Again  and  again  it  sounded. 
They  knew  that  General  Taylor  was  advancing.  The 
firing  told  them  that  he,  too,  had  an  enemy  in  front,  and 
the  simultaneous  cheer  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  every 
one  showed  how  confident  they  were  as  to  the  result  of 
the  contest.  The  people  of  Matamoras  heard  the  firing 
and  the  cheers  of  the  garrison,  for  immediately  forces 
were  thrown  forward  to  reinforce  the  Mexican  army,  and 
the  bombardment  was  again  begun.  A  new  battery, 
the  fourth,  was  then  opened  on  the  fort.  At  nightfall 
all  again  became  quiet,  and  it  was  time  ;  for  during  the 
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twenty-four  hours  three  hundred  solid  and  hollow  shot 
had  fallen  within  the  parapet  of  Fort  Brown. 

The  signal  guns  hurried  General  Taylor  from  Point 
Isabel,  which  he  left  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  with 
twenty-one  hundred  men,  and  a  train  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  wagons.  He  had  determined  to  fight  the  enemy. 
On  that  night  he  encamped  about  seven  miles  from 
Point  Isabel.  At  early  dawn  he  resumed  his  march 
without  any  obstacle,  until  noon,  when  the  vanguard 
reported  that  the  Mexican  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  He  was  soon  after  informed  that  it  had  fallen 
back  towards  Fort  Brown.  The  train  and  troops  again 
advanced  until  they  reached  a  level  prairie,  surrounded 
by  a  grove,  known  in  the  country  as  El  Palo  Alto.  The 
American  army  advanced  between  two  small  fresh  wa 
ter  lakes,  each  of  which  was  bounded  by  chapparal,  a 
thicket  of  cactus,  meschete,  and  various  spiny  shrubs 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  almost  impenetrable. 
Across  the  prairie  the  Mexican  forces  were  again  arrayed, 
in  the  following  order :  On  the  right  was  a  regiment  of 
lancers,  next  artillery,  and  next  infantry  of  the  line,  with 
other  troops  of  the  three  arms  alternating  on  the  prolonga 
tion  of  the  deployment. 

The  train  was  formed  at  once  into  a  compact  square, 
and  General  Taylor  deployed  his  column.  While  this 
manoeuvre  was  being  executed,  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Blake, 
since  dead  of  a  wound  received  by  the  accidental  dis 
charge  of  his  pistol,  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  whole 
American  line  in  so  gallant  a  manner,  as  to  elicit  the 
praise  of  the  whole  army.  The  report  he  delivered  to 
General  Taylor  on  this  occasion,  subsequently  verified 
by  sure  information,  evinced  a  military  eye  and  know 
ledge,  which  gave  the  most  brilliant  promise  for  his 
future  career. 
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The  two  armies  were  now  within  seven  hundred 
paces  of  each  other.  The  Mexican  stood  firm,  and 
the  American  with  silent  step  (the  prairie  was  covered  with 
dense  grass)  was  closing  up.  The  artillery  and  horse 
moved  up,  and  the  only  sound  heard  was  the  rattling  of 
the  equipage  of  the  men  and  guns.  The  Mexican  bat 
teries  at  this  time  opened  on  the  American  line,  which 
was  formed  as  follows  : 

On  the  right  was  the  5th  infantry,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Intosh ;  next  to  which  was  a 
troop  of  flying  artillery,  commanded  by  Major  Ringgold. 
The  3d  infantry  stood  next,  and  was  commanded  by  its 
senior  captain,  Lewis  N.  Morris  ;  on  its  left  were  two 
eighteen-pound  guns  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
W.  N.  Churchhill,  of  the  3d  artillery.  Beyond  the 
heavy  artillery  was  the  4th  infantry,  commanded  by  Major 
G.  W.  Allen.  The  3d  and  4th  infantry  brigaded  together 
were  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Garland  ; 
and  the  whole,  besides  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  com 
manded  by  Captains  Ker  and  May,  were  led  by  Colonel 
Twiggs  of  the  2d  dragoons,  since  become  a  general. 
On  the  left  were  the  artillery  battalion  commanded  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Childs,  a  troop  of  light  artillery  com 
manded  by  Captain  Jajmes  Duncan  of  the  2d  artillery, 
and  the  8th  infantry  under  Captain  W.  R.  Montgomery. 
This  brigade  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Belknap. 

The  whole  Mexican  artillery,  which  was  dispersed 
along  their  line,  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  American 
army,  which  had  advanced  by  head  of  columns,  deployed, 
and  halted.  The  heavy  artillery  of  Churchhill  began  to 
fire,  and  Duncan's  and  Ringgold's  batteries  rushed  into 
the  open  prairie  and  fired  with  a  rapidity  almost  in 
conceivable.  The  Mexicans  fired  badly,  their  balls 
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passing  for  the  greatest  part  over  the  American  line, 
while  the  American  light  artillery  delivered  their  shot 
with  a  precision  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
At  last  the  infantry,  maddened  by  inactivity,  while  the 
artillery  were  so  busily  engaged,  became  impatient. 
The  Mexican  cavalry  also  prepared  to  charge. 

General  Torrejon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Mexican 
cavalry  sought  to  pass  our  right  for  the  purpose  of  at 
tacking  the  train,  which,  under  the  charge  of  Captains 
George  Grossman  and  Frederick  Myers,  were  in  the  rear 
of  the  army,  guarded  only  by  one  squadron  of  dragoons, 
(Ker's.)  The  3d  and  5th  infantry,  with  half  of  Ring- 
gold's  battery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Randolph 
Ridgely,  were  thrown  forward  to  repel  this  attempt. 
Torrejon,  however,  continued  to  advance  with  a  force 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  5th  infantry  was  thrown  into 
square ;  on  its  right  were  a  few  mounted  Texans,  while 
Ridgely  unlimbered  and  with  a  few  rounds  of  grape 
drove  back  the  infantry  of  Torrejon.  The  lancers,  a 
first-rate  regiment,  numbering  more  than  a  thousand 
saddles,  dashed  up  almost  to  the  5th.  This  veteran 
regiment  wheeled  into  square,  and  by  a  fire  from  one  of 
its  fronts  scattered  them.  They  were  not  yet  routed,  a 
part  of  the  regiment  continuing  to  advance  towards  the 
train.  The  3d  infantry  was,  however,  ordered  by  Colo 
nel  Twiggs  to  meet  them,  from  whom  they  at  once 
retreated  in  column  of  squadrons.  Then  Ridgely  ad 
vanced  with  his  guns,  and  their  retreat  become  a  route. 

Ringgold  was  not  idle,  but  kept  up  an  intense  fire ; 
Duncan  too  was  busy  on  the  left.  At  last  the  prairie 
grass  took  fire,  and  the  vast  masses  of  smoke  hid  from 
view  the  enemy's  line.  After  a  combat  of  about  two 
hours,  the  enemy  ceased  to  fire,  and  retreated  to  form  a 
new  line  of  battle.  This  is  a  hazardous  mano3uvre  at 
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all  times,  and,  when  well  executed,  speaks  volumes  for 
the  discipline  of  the  troops  who  perform  it.  The  Mexi 
can  general  formed  a  new  line.  A  change  of  the  Ameri 
can  position  became  necessary,  which  was  effected  so 
that  Churchhill's  eighteens  stood  where  the  Mexican 
cavalry  had  been  drawn  up.  The  new  Mexican  position 
was  in  front  of  a  dense  chapparal,  and  was  exceedingly 

strong. 

The  action  began  again.  Our  artillery  fired  evi 
dently  with  more  accuracy  than  before.  A  charge  of 
cavalry  was  ordered,  which  was  ineffective  from  the  small 
force  of  mounted  men  on  the  field.  Night  was  nearly 
come,  and  the  Mexicans  prepared  themselves  for  one 
last  effort.  A  heavy  fire  was  poured  in,  which  mortally 
wounded  both  Major  Ringgold  and  Captain  Page. 

Colonel  Childs  with  the  artillery  battalion  (acting  as 
infantry)  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  artillery  on  the 
right.  A  strong  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  made  a  de 
monstration  on  this  part  of  the  American  line  ;  to  resist 
which,  the  battalion  formed  square.  The  American 
eighteen-pound  guns  then  opened  on  the  Mexican  ca 
valry,  and  routed  them.  Several  volleys  of  musketry 
were  received  and  given  by  the  battalion ;  one  of  the 
first  of  which  wounded  an  officer  (Lieutenant  Luther) 
and  killed  several  men. 

General  Arista  made  one  other  effort  to  gain  the 
American  rear,  by  turning  the  left  flank.  This  move 
ment  Captain  Duncan  saw  and  checked,  until  the  8th 
regiment  could  be  brought  into  position.  He,  with  his 
subaltern  (Roland),  manoeuvred  with  great  skill  and 
courage,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them  several  times. 
The  Mexican  officers  rallied  their  columns,  and  brought 
them  again  to  the  attack;  only,  however,  to  be  beaten 
to  pieces  by  the  iron  hail  of  Duncan's  battery. 
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Night  came  at  last,  and  the  American  army  bi 
vouacked  where  the  enemy  had  stood.  The  soldiers 
sank,  weary,  on  the  ground,  overpowered  with  the 
fatigue  of  a  hard-fought  fight.  They  knew  that  repose 
was  necessary,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an 
other  battle,  which  no  second-sight  was  necessary  to  fore 
tell  for  the  morrow.  The  dragoons  were  in  the  saddle  dur 
ing  the  whole  night,  to  prevent  a  surprise.  The  Mexican 
forces  did  not,  however,  molest  them.  General  Taylor 
called  a  council  of  war,  which  was  unanimous  in  ad 
vising  him  to  advance  in  the  morning,  and  give  the 
enemy  battle. 

The  force  of  General  Taylor  was  twenty-one  hundred 
strong ;  that  of  the  Mexicans  certainly  not  less  than  five 
thousand.  The  American  loss  was  four  men  killed, 
and  three  officers  and  thirty-seven  men  wounded.  The 
Mexicans  lost  two  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred 
wounded,  besides  many  by  desertion.  Their  loss,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  but  little  short  of 
one  thousand  men. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  the  enemy 
began  to  retreat  from  Palo  Alto  towards  Fort  Brown, 
their  rear  being  covered  by  numerous  and  well-appointed 
lancers  and  other  cavalry.  About  five  miles  from  their 
last  stand,  they  halted  at  La  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Dur 
ing  the  preceding  day  and  night,  they  had  thrown  up  at 
this  place  a  breastwork,  and  posted  three  batteries,  com 
pletely  closing  all  access  to  Fort  Brown. 

La  Resaca,  or  the  raviw,  is  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  the  road,  and  is  about  fifty  yards  wide  and  four  feet 
deep,  and,  in  the  rainy  months,  the  seat  of  a  stagnant 
pool,  which  covers  the  road.  Beyond  La  Resaca,  is 
thick  chapparal,  between  which  and  its  outer  bank  the 
enemy  were  formed,  in  two  lines.  The  second  was  com- 
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pletely  sheltered  by  the  natural  glacis  of  the  bank,  while 
the  other  stood  just  within  a  dense  line  of  chapparal. 
Large  reinforcements,  during  the  night,  made  their  num 
ber  nearly  seven  thousand  strong,  and  they  were  also 
strengthened  by  intrenchments  and  a  strong  natural  po 
sition.  Their  artillery,  posted  most  scientifically,  com 
manded  completely  the  narrow  road  over  which  it  was 
necessary  to  attack  them. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  retreated,  General  Taylor 
re-formed  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  and  advanced  by 
heads  of  column  until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  chap 
paral,  where  he  halted,  and  threw  forward  his  light  in 
fantry  troops,commanded  by  Captain  George  McCall,  of 
the  4th  infantry,  to  reconnoitre. 

This  service  was  performed  most  ably  and  spiritedly 
by  Captain  McCall,  who  was  fired  on  by  one  of  the 
Mexican  batteries.  The  information  was  promptly  con 
veyed  to  the  corps  d'armee,  when  General  Taylor  ordered 
Ringgold's  (now  Ridgley's)  battery,  and  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  infantry,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  light  infantry 
was  divided,  the  one  half  under  Captain  McCall  and  the 
other  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  F.  Smith,  of  the 
2d  artillery,  flanking  to  the  right  and  left. 

Captain  George  A.  McCall  is  an  officer  of  much  dis 
tinction.  His  first  commission  dates  from  July  1st, 
1822,  when  he  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  1st  infantry.  Captain  McCall  was  long  aide-de 
camp  of  General  Gaines,  accompanied  him  in  his  various 
expeditions,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  army.  Transferred  subsequently 
to  the  4th  infantry,  his  present  regiment,  he  became  a  cap 
tain,  September  21st,  1836,  at  which  time  he  was  ordered 
to  Florida,  where  he  remained  until  the  4th  was  trans 
ferred  to  the  Arkansas  frontier.  There  Captain  McCall 
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performed  much  duty  of  a  confidential  character  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Ridge  and  Ross  difficulty,  and  remained  in 
the  Cherokee  nation  until  the  regiment  was  removed  to 
join  General  Taylor  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  No  officer 
was  more  conspicuous  than  he  at  Palo  Alto  and  La 
Resaca.  For  his  services  there  he  has  been  breveted  a 
major  and  appointed  an  assistant  adjutant-general.  The 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  city  he  is  a  native, 
have  also  presented  him  with  a  sword  as  a  token  of  their 
admiration. 

Major  McCall  is  about  thirty-seven  or  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  has  seen  much  service,  and  is  an  officer  of 
great  skill  and  efficiency. 

Lieutenant  Randolph  Ridgely  rushed  up  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  batteries,  firing  and  changing  position  so 
frequently  as  to  defy  their  gunnery.  Under  the  cover  of 
his  fire,  the  5th,  one  half  of  the  4th,  and  the  3d  foot 
dashed  at  the  enemy's  left.  Major  McCall  had,  in  the 
meantime,  attacked  the  right,  and  the  8th  foot  advanced 
to  the  attack  in  double  quick  time.  At  this  moment  a 
long,  loud  cheer  rang  down  the  American  line  with  such 
hearty  good- will  that  its  moral  effect  was  scarcely  less 
than  the  heavy  fire  which  was  at  the  same  time  delivered. 
The  fire  of  the  three  Mexican  batteries  was  now  concen 
trated  on  Ridgely's  mounted  artillery,  and  had  their 
practice  been  equal  to  his  own,  he  must  have  been  cut  to 
pieces.  The  3d  infantry,  under  a  veteran  officer,  Cap 
tain  L.  N.  Morris,  came  to  his  aid.  The  3d  and  4th, 
under  Major  Allen,  had  scrambled  through  the  chappa- 
ral  and  formed  in  the  ravine. 

The  8th  infantry  and  the  light  -troops  of  Captain 
Smith  now  faced  to  the  right  flank,  and  swept  the  ene 
my  in  that  direction. 

The  enemy  fought  on  the  defensive,  but  extremely 
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well.  They  were  all  veteran  troops ;  heroes  of  a  hundred 
battles,  (as  Arista  before  the  action  said) ;  but  they  gradual 
ly  gave  way  before  the  American  bayonet.  They  fled  from 
the  ravine,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Ame 
rican  line.  Even  then,  one  of  their  guns  having  been 
captured  by  the  American  infantry,  they  charged  the 
ravine,  which  was  swept  by  their  batteries. 

The  strongest  position  of  the  enemy,  however,  was 
a  battery  which  enfiladed  the  whole  line  of  the  army. 
Captain  May,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  had  during  the  whole 
battle  been  held  in  reserve,  and  sat  at  the  head  of  his 
squadron.  The  military  eye  of  the  general  saw  that  it 
was  a  time  for  the  action  of  horse.  He  gave  the  order, 
and  May  obeyed .  He  was  but  a  captain ,  and  could  not  do 
otherwise.  His  charge  was  delivered  boldly  and  well, 
when  we  remember  it  was  the  first  cavalry  charge  made 
in  the  American  army  since  the  days  of  Lee's  legion 
and  Colonel  Washington's  horse.  The  squadron  after 
the  charge  was  rallied  by  Captain  Lawrence  P.  Graham, 
of  the  2d  dragoons,  a  young  officer,  second  to  none  in 
the  army. 

The  charge  wras  an  important  one  ;  during  which,  a 
Mexican  officer,  Don  Romulo  de  la  Vega,  a  brevet 
brigadier-general  and  commander  of  the  battery  which 
had  done  so  much  mischief,  was  captured  in  the  act  of 
applying  a  linstock  to  a  loaded  gun.  Captain  May  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  his  sword.  As  May  was  about 
to  give  the  order  charge,  to  his  squadron,  Ridgely,  who 
with  his  battery  was  on  the  flank  of  the  cavalry,  saw 
what  was  going  on,  and  recommended  him  to  wait  a 
moment  until  he  (Ridgely)  drew  the  enemy's  fire.  May 
did  wait,  Ridgely  delivered  his  fire,  received  the  ene 
my's,  and  then  the  dragoons  charged  in  good  style  and 
did  what  thev  were  ordered  to  do. 
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The  charge  of  the  dragoons  had  driven  the  enemy 
from  the  battery ;  but  before  the  horse  were  rallied  they 
were  remanned.  Before  a  fire  could  be  delivered,  Colo 
nel  Mclntosh,  at  the  head  of  the  5th,  carried  the  battery 
with  the  bayonet.  The  Mexican  artillerists  fought  with 
their  falchions  and  rammers  until  they  were  nearly  all 
cut  down,  and  the  Americans  had  gotten  in  the  rear  of 
the  carriages. 

The  8th  and  5th  charged  up  La  Resaca,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  field. 

No  general  ever  commanded  better  troops  than  those 
of  General  Taylor;  and  the  evidence  is,  that  every 
officer  who  met  the  enemy  hand  to  hand,  distinguished 
himself.  A  few  instances,  as  they  illustrate  the  army, 
and  seem  to  have  in  the  scheme  of  this  book  no  more 
appropriate  place,  may  be  told  here.  Lieutenant  Charles 
D.  Jordan,  of  the  8th  foot,  when  that  regiment  and 
McCall's  light  infantry  faced  to  the  right  and  charged 
the  enemy,  fell,  wounded.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
Lieutenant  George  Lincoln,  of  the  same  regiment,  who, 
born  of  a  historical  family,  has  since  sealed  with  his 
blood  his  devotion  to  his  country,  saw  a  Mexican  in  the 
act  of  bayoneting  him.  Immediately  rushing  forward, 
he  so  disturbed  the  Mexican's  equilibrium  that  the  bayo 
net  passed  through  the  officer's  arm,  instead  of  his  breast, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Lincoln,  who  was  a  strong  and 
muscular  man,  cleaved  him  to  the  chin. 

When  the  3d  and  4th  regiments  charged  the  chap- 
paral,  they  became  of  course  scattered,  and  almost 
every  officer  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Here 
Captain  Buchanan,  of  the  4th,  and  his  subaltern  (Hays) 
distinguished  themselves.  At  this  point  (across  the 
ravine),  Hays  charged  knee-deep  in  water,  and  seized 
by  the  head  the  mules  of  a  gun  the  enemy  were  seeking 
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to  carry  off,  while  another  subaltern  (Woods)  seized  a 
handspike,  and  gave,  by  main  force,  such  a  direction  to 
the  wheels  that  they  became  entangled  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  so  that  the  gun  remained  with  the  4th.  The  Mexi 
can  cavalry  then  charged  these  officers,  when  Barbour, 
of  the  3d,  a  young  captain,  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
charged  the  Mexican  horse  with  the  bayonet.  In  this 
rencontre,  a  Mexican  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  was 
killed  by  an  American  sharp-shooter. 

Captain  Buchanan,  of  the  4th,  having  joined  with 
such  men  of  his  regiment  as  he  could  rally,  the  5th, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Mclntosh,  charged  the  chappa- 
ral,  into  which  the  Mexicans  had  been  driven.  The 
instant  Colonel  Mclntosh  penetrated  this,  his  horse  fell 
dead,  and  he  was  attacked  by  a  bevy  of  Mexicans.  He 
received  three  fearful  bayonet  wounds,  and  was  borne 
half-dead  from  the  field.  The  regiment,  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  was  commanded  by  Major  Stanniford. 

After  May's  charge,  the  two  lines  had  become  so  in 
volved,  that  Ridgely  was  forced  to  suspend  his  fire. 
Captain  Duncan's  command  had  been  entirely  unen 
gaged.  They  were  now  with  Smith's  light  infantry, 
thrown  across  the  resaca.  Ker's  dragoons  wejre  also 
thrown  forward,  and  commenced  a  fire  on  the  enemy. 
Duncan  came  up  just  as  Mclntosh,  with  his  regiment, 
had  passed  the  chapparal,  and  fell,  wounded.  The  bat 
tle  had  now  become  a  pursuit;  and  Lieutenants  Woods, 
Hays,  Cochran,  and  Augur,  with  a  few  men  from  every 
regiment  engaged,  unexpectedly  found  themselves  at  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Arista,  of  which  they  took 
possession.  A  Mexican  officer  having  reconnoitred, 
charged  them,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  lancers. 
They  wrere  received  with  a  volley,  but  still  came  on. 
The  Americans  took  refuge  in  the  thicket,  Lieutenant 


J.  E.  BLAKE, 

Lute  1st  Lieutenant  Engineers. 
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Cochran  remaining  alone  in  the  pathway  down  which 
they  came.  He  fell  dead,  with  seven  lance-thrusts. 

The  enemy  still  maintained  a  few  isolated  positions, 
from  which  they  were  successively  driven.  The  last 
Mexican  flag  which  waved  over  the  battle-field  was 
that  of  the  coast-guard  of  Tampico,  an  old  and  veteran 
regiment  which  had  figured  illustriously  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  republic,  and  in  the  resistance  made  to  the  attempts 
of  Spain  to  recover  its  ascendancy.  The  soldier  who 
bore  it,  when  all  else  was  lost,  sought  to  retain  its 
honor,  and  tearing  it  from  the  staff,  attempted  to  escape. 
He  was,  however,  cut  down  by  a  nameless  trooper  of 
the  2d  dragoons,  and  the  shot-torn  and  blood-stained 
standard  was  taken  from  his  bosom.  Thus  was  won 
perhaps  the  proudest  trophy  of  La  Resaca,  while  the 
name  of  its  captor  even  is  unknown.  In  a  foreign  ser 
vice  the  dragoon  would  have  been  honored  by  promotion 
and  a  decoration ;  in  our  own  he  might  have  expected 
at  least  that  ray  of  fame  which  sometimes  plays  around 
the  pompon  of  the  private  as  well  as  the  plume  of  the 
general. 

About  the  time  that  the  battle  of  the  9th  of  May 
began,  Lieutenant  Blake,  of  the  topographical  engineers, 
died  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  his  own  pistol.  He 
had  gone  the  day  before  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  lines,  reconnoitering  them,  and  had  brought 
valuable  information  to  General  Taylor  of  their  strength 
and  disposition.  He  died  regretting  he  was  not  killed 
the  day  before  in  action.  He  was  a  native  of  Phila 
delphia,  and  an  ornament  to  the  army. 

A  brother  officer  of  the  army*  furnished  the  follow 
ing  account  of  the  reconnoissance  of  the  Mexican  forces 
on  the  field  of  Palo  Alto  by  Lieutenant  Blake,  on  the  8th 

of  May  : 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan. 
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"  After  the  line  of  battle  had  been  formed,  General 
Taylor  rode  down  the  line  and  surveyed  his  command. 
Well  might  he  be  proud  of  his  little  band,  and  venture 
into  a  fight  with  the  odds  of  three  to  one  against  him. 
I  must  confess  I  never  saw  such  perfect  composure  and 
indifference  in  my  life.  Every  man  was  as  cool  as  pos 
sible,  and  had  they  been  going  to  take  dinner,  could  not 
have  appeared  more  indifferent.  At  this  time  General 
Taylor  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  as  to  whether 
the  enemy  had  any  artillery  or  not.  The  long  prairie- 
grass  prevented  any  one  from  distinguishing  it,  when 
masked  by  men  in  front  of  the  pieces.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  It  was  an  all-important  point.  Captain  May 
was  ordered  with  his  squadron  to  go  forward  and  recon 
noitre  the  enemy,  and  if  possible  draw  a  fire  from  their 
artillery  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  They  took  no  notice  of 
him  ;  and  the  general  was  no  wiser  than  before.  Lieu 
tenant  Blake  then  proposed  to  go  forward  alone  and 
reconnoitre.  I  was  close  to  him,  and  volunteered  to  go 
with  him.  He  consented,  and  we  dashed  forward  to 
within  eighty  yards  of  their  line,  the  whole  army 
looking  on  us  with  astonishment.  Here  we  had  a  full 
view.  Lieutenant  Blake  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
with  his  glass  surveyed  the  whole  line,  and  handed  it  to 
me.  To  satisfy  his  observation  I  did  so,  and  returned 
him  the  glass.  Just  then,  two  officers  rode  out  towards 
us ;  I  mentioned  it  to  Blake,  and  requested  him  to  mount ; 
he  quietly  told  me  to  draw  a  pistol  on  them.  I  did  so, 
and  they  halted.  Scarcely  had  he  reported,  when  they 
opened  their  batteries  upon  our  line,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  commenced.  Our  batteries  at  once  answered 
their  fire,  and  soon  we  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  Our  examination  proved  to  be  correct;  they 
had  seven  pieces  in  one  battery,  and  five  in  another,  to 
which  we  had  ten  pieces  exposed." 
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TAYLOR.— (Continued.) 

American  loss — Flight  of  the  Mexicans — Mexican  loss — Colo 
nel  May— Death  of  Major  Brown— Sketch  of  his  life— Ex 
change  of  prisoners — Capture  of  Matamoras — Garland's  ex 
pedition. 

IN  spite  of  the  defeat  of  the  previous  day,  Arista 
seems  to  have  anticipated  a  victory.  His  camp  is  said 
to  have  been  brilliantly  furnished,  and  the  victors  en 
joyed  a  repast  prepared  beforehand  by  the  Mexicans  in 
sure  anticipation  of  triumph.  Large  supplies  of  ammuni 
tion,  small  arms,  and  the  private  service  and  equipage 
of  the  general  were  captured  by  our  army. 

There  were  many  killed  on  our  side,  among  whom 
were  Lieutenant  Inge,  who  fell  in  May's  charge,  Lieu 
tenants  Cochran  and  Chadbourne,  of  the  8th  infantry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  M.  Payne,  acting  inspector-gene 
ral,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mclntosh,  Captain  Hoe  Mont 
gomery,  Lieutenants  Dobbins,  Fowler,  Gates,  Jordan, 
Felden,  Maclay,  Burbank,  and  Morris,  were  wounded. 
General  Taylor's  forces  were  not  greater  certainly  than 
those  who  won  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  and  that  number 
was  diminished  by  the  detail  necessary  to  guard  and 
attend  to  the  many  sick,  wounded,  and-  prisoners. 
Thirty-six  men  were  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded. 

After  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  whole  prairie,  the 
artillery  battalion  and  Ker's  horse  were  ordered  in  pursuit, 
and  followed  him  with  great  rapidity.  The  Mexicans 
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retreated  p$le-m£le  to  the  river,  crossed  it,  disgracefully, 
it  is  said,  the  general-in-chief  arid  second  in  command 
leading  the  flight.  The  Mexican  force  in  the  action  was 
certainly  not  less  than  six  thousand,  and  their  loss  must 
have  been  immense,  as  the  working  party  on  the  next 
day  buried  two  hundred  of  all  grades.  The  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  the  two 
battles  has  been  estimated  at  nearer  two  than  one  thou 
sand. 

Completely  identified  by  popular  opinion  with  this 
action  is  brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  May.  This 
officer  is  a  son  of  a  well  known  physician  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  was  first  appointed  in  the 
army  by  General  Jackson  with  rank  as  a  second  lieuten 
ant  of  the  2d  dragoons,  from  the  8th  June,  1836.  He 
immediately  proceeded  with  the  first  detachment  to 
Florida,  where,  in  1839,  he  had  already  become  a  first 
lieutenant,  and  on  the  2d  February,  1841,  was  promo 
ted  to  a  company.  May  was  a  bold,  active  officer,  sta 
tioned  in  almost  every  part  of  East  and  West  Florida, 
and  did  much  duty.  His  career  in  Florida  was,  however, 
without  any  striking  event.  He  was  always  remarka 
ble  for  a  profusion  of  brown  hair,  and  a  beard  which  by 
no  means  improved  his  personal  appearance.  For  his 
services  at  Palo  Alto,  May  received  the  brevet  of  major, 
though  the  report  shows  that  he  absolutely  had  no  oppor 
tunity  to  do  anything;  and  for  commanding  in  the 
charge  by  which  the  Mexican  battery  and  General  La 
Vega  were  captured,  he  received  the  brevet  of  lieuten 
ant-colonel.  He  was  subsequently  at  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  but  his  services  there  were  not  conspicuous. 
A  short  time  after  the  capture  of  Monterey,  Colonel  May 
was  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into  an  ambuscade  and  lose 
a  part  of  his  command. 


CHARLES  A.  MAV, 
Captain  2d  Dragoons,  Lieutenant-Colonel  by  Brevet. 
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These  two  battles,  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown  and 
capture  of  Matamoras,  make  together  a  little  campaign 
of  rare  consequence,  and  fully  exhibiting  the  prowess  of 
the  army.  All  the  credit  is  due  to  it.  The  laurels  were 
shared  by  none,  for  in  the  command  there  were  not  two 
dozen  volunteers. 

The  garrison  of  Fort  Brown  heard  every  shot  fired 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May.  Though  hemmed  in  by 
the  Mexicans,  it  was  impossible  to  divine  on  which  side 
victory  was  disposed  to  stoop. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  cut 
down  the  flag,  which  was  nailed  to  the  staff  by  an  officer, 
under  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Mexican  batteries; 
and,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  sortie  was  made  by  ten  men, 
headed  by  a  sergeant,  who  burned  the  Raminero,  a  ran- 
cho,  whence  the  Mexican  sharp-shooters  were  able  to 
annoy  the  garrison. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  9th,  Major  Brown  died,  in  one 
of  the  bomb-proofs,  to  which  he  had  been  removed.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  place  was  perfectly  silent,  and 
he  died  in  the  arms  of  the  men  and  officers  of  his  regi 
ment. 

This  gallant  officer  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  a 
"  Green  Mountain  Boy."  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  1812,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  sentinel, 
and,  from  that  station,  fought  his  way  up  to  the  one 
which  he  so  gallantly  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  merit  was  soon  perceived  in  the  active  service  re 
quired  last  war,  upon  the  northern  frontier,  and  quickly 
won  him  an  ensign's  commission.  He  was  in  nearly  all 
the  hard-fought  battles  on  the  Niagara,  during  the  years 
1813-14.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  he  obtained  a 
lieutenancy,  and  from  that  rose  by  regular  gradations  to 
the  rank  of  major ;  in  which  capacity  he  has  served 
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from  February  27,  1843.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  served  thirty- 
four  years  in  the  army.  He  was  in  active  service  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Florida  war.  His  habits  of  exact 
discipline  and  strict  accountability,  made  his  services 
always  in  request.  Possessing  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors  and  the  good-will  of  those  under  his  command, 
he  was  AN  OFFICER  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  ; 
one  who  had  learned  his  duty  and  habitually  performed 
it,  and  took  care  that  others  should  do  so. 

Soon  after  the  firing  of  the  light  artillery  was  heard, 
every  man  sprang  to  the  parapet,  and  every  eye  and  ear 
was  distended  with  anxious  suspense.  The  batteries 
from  Matamoras  then  opened  also.  The  American  am 
munition  was  almost  exhausted,  and  the  heavy  guns 
were  only  fired  from  time  to  time  as  signals.  At  last, 
the  firing  of  cannon  at  La  Resaca  grew  more  irregular ; 
then  the  musketry  began  to  cease ;  and,  finally,  all  was 
silent.  The  battle  was  decided  !  Who  was  the  victor  ? 
The  city  of  Matamoras  also  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
the  garrison,  and  no  music  broke  from  it — no  peal  of 
bells  was  heard. 

About  six  o'clock  a  confused  mass  of  gaudy  lancers 
and  cavalry  rushed  to  the  river  bank,  with  all  the  evi 
dences  of  a  routed  army.  Then  the  garrison  gave  one 
long  cheer,  to  which  the  people  of  Matamoras  could 
make  no  response. 

The  country,  between  the  battle-field  and  Fort  Brown, 
is  rough,  and  of  dense  chapparal  growth,  and  in  it  a 
large  number  of  the  Mexicans  took  refuge  ;  but  masses 
still  fled  to  the  river,  abandoning  everything  in  their 
flight.  Then  one  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  was  turned  on 
the  fugitives.  At  this  moment  the  pursuing  column 
wheeled  around  an  eminence,  and  saw  the  American 
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flag  above  Fort  Brown.  The  American  drums  and  fifes 
halted,  and  struck  up  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  while 
the  column  continued  the  pursuit.  The  advance  of 
dragoons,  the  artillery  battalion  and  light  troops,  bi 
vouacked  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

There  had  been,  during  the  whole  operations  of  the 
Mexican  army  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  constant 
communication  kept  up  between  it  and  Matamoras,  by 
a  ferry  above  Fort  Brown.  To  that  place  tended  the 
whole  of  the  routed  Mexican  forces,  to  escape  from 
pursuit  by  a  single  ferry-boat.  For  the  possession  of 
this,  horse  and  foot  fought  repeatedly;  and  once,  when 
filled  with  exhausted  and  wounded  soldiers,  it  was 
charged  on  and  taken  possession  of  by  a  platoon  of 
lancers.  The  maimed  and  crippled  went  down  toge 
ther.  Priests,  colonels,  and  drummers  were  swept  off 
by  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Long  custom  had  taught  the  city  of  Matamoras  to 
look  on  the  Mexican  soldiery  as  anything  but  protectors, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  were  seen  six  thousand 
wanderers  in  its  streets.  Every  hour  the  wounded  were 
brought  in  in  panniers  of  skin  on  the  backs  of  mules, 
and  their  groans  and  the  wailings  of  the  women  made 
night  hideous.  The  substantial  citizens  fled  for  pro 
tection  elsewhere,  the  tradesmen  were  anxious  for  the 
American  army  to  save  them  from  rapine,  and  the  dis 
contented  officers  in  every  lonja  were  loud  in  denouncing 
the  cowardice  or  incompetency  of  their  generals. 

General  Arista  having  proposed  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  Captains  Thornton  and  Hardee,  Lieutenant 
Lane,  and  their  commands,  were  exchanged,  grade  for 
grade  and  man  for  man. 

On  the  next  day  General  Taylor  marched  back  to 
Point  Isabel  to  confer  with  Commodore  Conner,  the 
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commander  of  the  naval  forces  on  the  gulf.  A  conjoint 
attack  was  made  by  the  army  and  naval  forces  on 
Barita.  The  land  portion  of  the  expedition  was  com 
manded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  1st  infantry. 
The  town  surrendered  without  resistance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  General  Taylor  returned 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  his  whole  force  had  been 
concentrated,  and  resolved  at  once  to  attack  Matamoras 
by  a  conjoint  movement  of  himself  and  Colonel  Wilson 
with  the  garrison  from  Barita,  which  was  arranged  for 
the  17th  of  May. 

Orders  for  Colonel  Twiggs  to  cross  had  already 
been  given,  when  the  Mexican  general,  Reguena,  crossed 
to  confer  with  the  American  commander,  proposing 
an  armistice.  This  General  Taylor  at  once  rejected, 
because  he  knew  the  city  of  Matamoras  was  filled  with 
arms,  &c.,  and  that  time  was  only  sought  to  convey 
them  away.  The  interview  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
General  Reguena  left,  saying  that  he  would  return  at 
3  P.  M.,  a  promise  he  did  not  fulfil.  On  the  18th, 
Captain  Bliss,  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  Captain 
Forbes  Britton,  of  the  7th,  sounded  a  parley,  and  wrere 
met  by  a  civil  deputation.  Captain  Bliss  assured  them 
of  protection  in  person  and  property,  and  promised 
that  their  religion  should  be  respected,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  Matamoras  and  the 
public  property  it  contained.  The  prefect  assured  this 
officer  that  no  resistance  would  be  made  to  the  entry 
of  the  American  troops. 

During  this  parley  the  American  army  was  crossing 
above  the  town,  and  when  the  result  was  told  the 
whole  passed  over.  The  first  American  flag  be 
yond  the  Rio  Grande  was  raised  by  Captain  Cro- 
ghan  Ker,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  over  Fort  Paredes. 
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The  troops,  except  a  mere  guard,  did  not  enter  the 
city  on  that  night.  The  mission  of  Reguena  was 
ascertained  to  be  a  mere  ruse  to  gain  time,  Arista 
during  the  parley  having  been  busy  in  concealing  and 
carrying  away  arms,  munitions,  &c.  On  the  evening 
of  the  18th  Arista  began  his  retreat,  carrying  with 
him  four  thousand  men  and  two  light  field-pieces,  and 
leaving  behind  him  his  sick  and  wounded.  This  act 
evinces  either  that  the  Mexican  fully  appreciated  the 
chivalry  of  the  American  army,  or  proves  him  one  of 
the  most  heartless  villains  that  ever  lived. 

The  passage  of  the  American  army  was  achieved 
without  difficulty,  except  that  Lieutenant  George  Ste 
phens,  second  dragoons,  was  swept  by  the  current  from 
his  horse,  and  drowned.  On  the  19th,  formal  posses 
sion  was  taken  of  Matamoras,  of  which  Colonel  Twiggs 
was  appointed  governor. 

General  Taylor,  after  taking  possession  of  his  con 
quest,  sought  at  once  to  ascertain  the  position  of  his 
enemy,  and  for  that  purpose  detached  Ker's  and  May's 
squadrons,  and  Walker's  handful  of  Texans,  under 
Colonel  Garland,  to  follow  on  their  traces.  After  an 
absence  of  three  days,  during  which  he  penetrated  sixty 
miles,  Colonel  Garland  returned  to  Matamoras  with 
twenty-two  prisoners  and  an  ammunition  wagon  cap 
tured  from  a  rear-guard  of  the  enemy.  Arista  was 
about  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the  cavalry.  At 
one  of  the  ranchos  a  Mexican  asked  whither  the  Ame 
rican  troops  were  going,  and  when  told  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise,  having  heard  from 
Ampudia  that  the  American  army  was  routed.  The 
capture  of  Matamoras  and  expedition  of  Garland  ter 
minated  the  campaign  for  a  time.  The  Mexican  army 
of  the  north  was  annihilated ;  and  General  Taylor,  for 
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want  of  troops  and  supplies,  was  forced  to  remain  for  a 
long  time  inactive. 

We  have  now  passed  a  great  crisis  in  General 
Taylor's  life.  We  have  watched  him  a  subaltern  in  the 
war  of  1812,  winning  for  himself  fame  and  promotion. 
In  the  Black  Hawk  war  his  merit  was  conspicuous; 
and  in  Florida  he  commanded  in  an  action  which  con 
tributed  more  to  the  termination  of  the  war  than  any 
other  wrhich  occurred.  He  was  assigned  to  the  com 
mand  of  the  army  in  Texas  when  public  opinion  was 
entirely  unformed  in  relation  to  him ;  fought  two  of 
the  best  battles  which  have  taken  place  on  the  con 
tinent  ;  terminated  a  campaign  in  twelve  days,  and  made 
his  name  historical.  So  brilliant  had  been  the  merit  he 
exhibited,  that  even  censure  was  disarmed  ;  and  though 
a  nation  praised  him,  no  one  dared  to  find  fault.  His 
name  became  at  once  the  property  of  all ;  and  the 
sobriquet  given  him  by  his  soldiers,  in  their  hours  of 
relaxation,  was  adopted  by  the  world.  He  was  become 
a  great  man,  and  in  his  subsequent  eventful  career  has 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TAYLOR— ( Continued.) 

Volunteers  hasten  to  the  seat  of  war — Arista's  pronunciamento 
— Mier  and  other  posts  taken — Advance  to  Seralvo — The 
American  army  encamps  at  the  Walnut  Springs — Appear 
ance  of  the  city  of  Monterey — Worth's  operations — Twiggs's 
operations— General  Butler — Articles  of  capitulation — Loss 
of  the  Americans. 

VOLUNTEERS  began  to  hurry  to  the  seat  of  war  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  strife.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  General  Tay 
lor  was  in  command  of  about  nine  thousand  men,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were  stationed  at  Barita,  and 
five  hundred  at  Point  Isabel.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
at  this  time  General  Taylor  was  unable  to  march  on 
Monterey,  which  doubtless  would  have  surrendered 
without  resistance.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  subse 
quent  stand  made  by  Santa  Anna  at  Buena  Vista  must 
have  taken  place  beyond  San  Luis,  and  the  defeat  of 
that  general  would  have  placed  the  metropolis  of  the 
republic  in  the  hands  of  the  invader. 

The  Mexican  people,  however,  nerved  themselves  for 
another  stand,  and  collected  a  large  body  of  troops  at 
Monterey,  which  doubtless  would  have  been  far  more 
formidable  had  not  the  whole  nation  been  distracted  by 
a  revolution  or  pronunciamento  of  Arista,  against  the 
actual  president.  An  election  took  place  on  the  16th 
of  June,  by  virtue  of  which  Paredes  became  president 
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and  General  Bravo  the  vice-president  of  the  republic. 
Under  the  new  administration  General  Arevalo  was 
assigned  to  Monterey,  against  which  it  was  obvious 
General  Taylor  would  march,  and  which  was  strength 
ened  and  fortified  with  all  the  resources  of  the  republic. 
During  the  month  of  June  men  were  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  transportaton,  however,  was 
not  supplied  until  late  in  August,  when,  with  six  thou 
sand  men,  General  Worth  advanced  to  Seralvo,  where 
the  head  of  his  column  arrived  early  in  the  month  of 
September. 

In  the  meantime  McCulloch's  Texan  rangers  had 
seized  Mier,  Camargo,  Reynosa,  and  other  posts,  with 
out  resistance.  The  people  of  Tamaulipas  were  abso 
lutely  conquered,  and  acquiesced  in  the  commands  of  the 
invaders.  The  whole  country  was  gradually  occupied. 
On  the  5th  of  September  General  Taylor  was  informed 
by  General  Worth  that  Ampudia,  with  three  thou 
sand  men,  had  occupied  Monterey,  the  whole  force 
within  the  walls  of  which  was  more  than  four  thousand 
strong,  without  counting  the  large  armed  population  of 
the  city,  and  the  hordes  of  rancheros  that  wrould  for 
defence,  &c.,  hurry  to  it.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
General  Taylor  advanced  towards  Seralvo,  leaving  Gene 
ral  Patterson  in  command  of  the  commissariat  depots 
and  the  few  troops  stationed  at  Matamoras.  From 
Seralvo  General  Taylor  moved  towards  Monterey  with 
six  thousand  men. 

As  the  army  advanced  it  became  more  obvious  that 
another  battle  was  to  be  anticipated,  and  more  than  once 
the  eclaireurs  of  our  army  and  the  outlying  Mexican 
posts  came  in  contact. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  the  American  army  en- 
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camped  at  the  Walnut  Springs,  about  a  league  from 
Monterey. 

The  city  of  Monterey  is  the  capital  of  the  present 
state  of  New  Leon,  and  by  far  the  most  important  point 
of  all  the  provincias  internets.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  table-land,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  on 
three  sides,  while  on  the  other  (the  east),  were  strong- 
stone  walls,  on  which  was  a  formidable  array  of  artil 
lery,  overlooking  all  the  paraphernalia  of  fosses  and 
bastions  of  the  days  of  Cohorn.  This  work  was  of  that 
school  of  defence  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  so  fond, 
and  of  which  they  left  such  monuments  in  Italy,  in  the 
low  countries,  at  Calao,  at  Vera  Cruz,  St.  Augustine,  and 
Pensacola ;  wherever  in  fact  they  penetrated.  Not 
only  was  this  the  case,  but  every  house  was  a  cita 
del,  the  massive  walls  and  grated  windows  of  which 
might  shake  the  heart  of  any  invader.  The  flat  and 
turreted  roofs  afforded  a  safe  refuge,  which  defied 
pursuit,  and  made  the  woman  or  the  invalid,  armed 
with  a  broken  tile,  a  most  formidable  adversary.  Every 
street  was  barricaded,  and  every  strong  position  taken 
advantage  of.  To  attack  this  city,  now  garrisoned 
with  ten  thousand  fighting  men,  General  Taylor  had 
come  with  seven  thousand  soldiers. 

The  despatch  of  General  Taylor  thus  reports  the 
detailed  appearance  of  the  city  and  Mexican  positions : 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  a  strong  work  had  been 
thrown  up,  which  closed  all  approach  by  way  of  the 
Monclova  road  ;  while  the  road  to  Saltillo  was  defended 
by  the  Bishop's  Palace,  a  strong  turreted  building,  and 
batteries  erected  on  eminences  near  it,  filled  with  artil 
lery.  The  eastern  road  was  also  commanded  by  various 
strong  positions. 

General  Taylor,  an  old  Indian  fighter,  more  prone 
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perhaps  to  look  at  natural  objects  than  at  the  works  of 
art,  saw  at  once  from  the  contour  of  the  hills  and 
gorges,  that  it  was  possible  to  turn  them  towards  the 
south,  and  after  satisfying  himself  by  a  reconnoissance, 
most  successfully  made  by  Major  Mansfield  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  that  this  was  the  fact,  General  Worth  was 
ordered  to  march  with  his  division  on  the  20th,  to  turn 
the  hill  on  which  stood  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

The  command  of  General  Worth  was  the  second 
division,  composed  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan's 
light  artillery,  the  artillery  battalion  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Childs,  and  the  8th  infantry,  under 
Captain  Scriven;  which  were  united  into  a  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Staniford. 
The  horse  artillery  of  Lieutenant  Mackall,  the  5th  and 
7th  infantry,  commanded  by  Major  Martin  Scott  and 
Captain  Miles,  together  with  one  company  of  the  volun 
teers  (Blanchard's),  formed  a  second  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  P.  F.  Smith, 
colonel  of  mounted  rifles.  Colonel  Jack  Hays's  Texan 
rangers  mounted,  completed  this  division. 

After  leaving  the  Walnut  Springs,  or  Basque  de  Santo 
Domingo,  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  country  ren 
dered  it  impossible  to  reach  the  front  of  the  works  of 
the  enemy  towards  Saltillo,  before  six  P.  M.  To 
effect  this,  a  road  was  opened  in  a  masterly  manner,  by 
Captain  Sanders  of  the  engineers.  The  work  in  front 
of  which  General  Worth  halted,  was  a  battery  on  an 
isolated  hill,  called  La  Independencia,  half  way  up  which 
was  the  famous  Palacio  del  Obispo.  From  this  point, 
reconnoissances  made  under  escort  of  Hays's  mounted 
men,  towards  the  intersection  of  the  Presquina  Grande 
road,  along  which  Worth  marched,  and  that  to  Saltillo, 
satisfied  him,  that  he  would  meet  with  resistance  in  any 
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attempt  to  carry  the  positions  in  front  of  him.  These 
were  very  important  from  the  fact  that  they  com 
manded  the  communication  to  Saltillo,  and  also  oa 
account  of  their  great  natural  strength. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  in  two  columns,  so  ar 
ranged  as  to  present  a  front  readily  in  any  direction, 
Hays's  men  and  light  companies  of  the  brigade,  in  open 
order,  covering  Duncan's  battery  and  the  artillery,,  each 
of  which  headed  a  column,  were  thrown  forward,  and 
at  six  A.  M.,  at  a  hacienda  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
came  on  a  strong  Mexican  force  of  horse  and  foot.  The 
Mexican  lancers  rushed  upon  the  Texans,  who  received 
them  with  a  heavy  fire.  The  light  companies  also  fired, 
and  Duncan's  battery  and  half  of  Mackall's,  in  the 
course  of  one  minute,  had  unlimbered  and  commenced 
action. 

The  first  brigade  formed  line  at  once  and  commenced 
firing,  while  the  second,  which  could  not  be  deployed  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  held  in  re 
serve.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  the  enemy  were 
driven  off,  leaving  on  the  ground  one  hundred  killed 
and  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Don  Juan  Ne- 
pomuceno  Najira,  colonel  of  the  regular  regiment  of 
lancers,  picked  carefully  out  and  shot  by  a  Texan  rifle 
man,  as  he  charged  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The 
Texans  and  first  brigade  pushed  forward,  and  managed 
not  only  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  the  fugitives  into 
the  city,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  defile  which  is 
the  point  of  union  of  all  the  roads  to  Monterey  on  that 
side. 

The  command  was  halted  in  this  gorge  and  further 
reconnoissance  made,  which  showed  that  no  attacks 
could  be  effective  on  the  city,  until  the  exterior  forts  wrere 
captured.  Captain  C.  F.  Smith  was  then  ordered  to 
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storm  the  nearest  hill,  La  Federation,  and  then  a  fort 
called  La  Soldada, about  six  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
first,  the  two  guarding  effectually  all  the  approaches  to 
the  city.  This  command  consisted  of  four  companies 
(K,  2d,  B,  3d,  and  G  and  H,  4th  artillery)  of  the  ar 
tillery  battalion,  and  Greene's,  McGowan's,  R.  A.  Gil- 
lespie's,  Chandler's,  Ballowe's,  and  McCulloch's  com 
panies  of  Texan  riflemen,  under  Major  Chevalier,  acting 
in  co-operation — in  all  about  three  hundred  effectives. 
It  was  impossible  to  mask  the  movement  of  the  storm 
ing  party.  The  enemy  threw  into  the  command  a  har 
assing  fire,  which  being  seen,  a  support  of  two  companies 
of  the  7th  was  thrown  forward,  and  the  enemy  gradually 
driven  after  a  hard  contest  up  the  hill.  At  this  time  re 
inforcements  to  the  Mexican  force  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  were  seen  approaching,  and  the  whole  5th  and 
Blanchard's  company  were  ordered  forward  under  Gen 
eral  P.  F.  Smith.  As  he  advanced  General  Smith  dis 
covered  that  he  could  without  great  difficulty  make  an 
attack  on  La  Soldada,  which  with  the  5th,  7th,  and 
Blanchard's  company  he  did.  Captain  Smith  in  the 
meantime  captured  La  Federacion  and  turned  its  gun,  a 
nine-pounder,  on  La  Soldada,  and  marched  immediately 
to  attack  it.  General  Smith,  however,  carried  it  in  gal 
lant  style,  having  been  reinforced  by  Colonel  Hays,  who 
had  with  his  command  returned  from  special  service  in 
time  to  participate  in  this  attack. 

The  batteries  on  La  Federacion  and  La  Soldada  were 
then  turned  on  the  Bishop's  Palace,  as  before  stated, 
situated  on  La  Loma  de  la  Independencia,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  valley  but  six  hundred  yards  wide  from  crest 
to  crest.  Before  any  demonstrations  could  be  made,  a 
violent  storm  ensued,  and  night  coming  on,  the  opera 
tions  of  the  day  terminated.  All  who  could  be  spared 
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from  duty  slept  on  their  arms  until  three  in  the  morning, 
when  preparations  were  made  for  an  attempt  to  carry 
La  Loma  de  la  Independencia. 

The  storming  party  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Childs,  and  consisted  of  I  and  G  of  the  4th,  and 
A,  3d  (artillery  battalion) ;  three  companies  8th  infantry, 
(A,  B,  and  D,)  under  Captain  Scriven,  with  two  hun 
dred  Texan  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Hays  and  Lieu 
tenant-Colonel  Walker  (captain  of  rifles),  acting  in 
co-operation.  This  party  was  conducted  by  Captain 
Sanders  and  Lieutenant  Meade,  of  the  military  and 
topographical  engineers.  By  dawn  of  day,  under  shelter 
of  the  weather,  the  command  reached  a  position  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  crest  on  which,  anticipating 
the  attack,  the  enemy  were  stationed.  The  commands 
of  Colonels  Childs  and  Hays  then  rushed  to  the  attack, 
after  a  well  directed  fire,  with  bayonets  and  clubbed 
rifles  and  knives,  and  carried  the  wrork.  The  enemy  had 
previously  withdrawn  the  cannon ;  and  it  was  then  dis 
covered  that  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  walls  of 
the  palace  by  rifle  or  musket.  At  this  time  Lieutenant 
Roland,  belonging  to  Duncan's  company,  was  ordered 
to  bring  from  the  main  camp  a  twelve-pound  howitzer. 
In  two  hours  (aided  by  fifty  men  from  the  line,  under 
Captain  Sanders,  military  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  the  route  least  difficult)  that  officer  had  his 
gun  in  position  on  the  summit  of  an  acclivity  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  feet.  A  fire  was  immediately 
opened  from  the  howitzer,  covered  by  the  breastwork 
of  the  captured  battery,  upon  the  palace  and  its  out 
works,  four  hundred  yards  distant,  which  soon  produced 
visible  impression. 

Various  light  affairs  then  ensued,  and  a  heavy  sortie 
was  made  from  the  palace  to  regain  the  crest  of  La  Loma, 
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This  effort  was  repulsed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Childs, 
whose  command  was  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by 
Hays's  and  Walker's  Texans.  In  the  retreat  the  enemy 
were  so  closely  pressed  that  two  companies  of  light 
troops,  under  Captain  Vinton,  entered  the  palace  with 
them,  and  raised  over  it  the  American  flag.  The  guns 
of  the  castle,  a  six-inch  howitzer,  one  twelve,  and  two 
nine-pounder  guns,  with  the  light  artillery  of  .Duncan  and 
Mackall,  were  then  turned  on  the  retreating  Mexicans 
as  they  filled  the  road,  a  prolongation  of  one  of  the 
streets  of  Monterey.  The  guns  were  so  posted  as  to 
play  upon  La  Plaza  de  la  Capella,  which  they  did  with 
terrific  effect ;  and  the  whole  division  was  concentrated 
around  the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  the  city 
on  the  next  day. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  23d,  a  heavy  firing  told  General 
Worth  that  his  chief  was  at  work  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city,  and  that  his  own  orders  had  miscarried.  Two 
columns  of  attack  wrere  at  once  organized  to  move  along 
the  two  principal  streets,  leading  from  his  position,  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  plaza,  composed  of  light  troops 
slightly  extended,  with  orders  to  mask  the  men  wherever 
practicable ;  to  avoid  those  points  swept  by  the  enemy's 
artillery ;  to  press  on  to  the  first  plaza  (Capella)  ;  to  get 
hold  of  the  ends  of  streets  beyond,  then  enter  the 
buildings,  and  by  means  of  picks  and  bars  break  through 
the  longitudinal  section  of  the  walls,  work  from  house 
to  house,  ascend  the  roof,  and  place  themselves  in 
equal  position  with  the  enemy.  The  light  artillery  fol 
lowed  by  sections  with  a  reserve  strong  enough  to  pro 
tect  the  pieces  against  cavalry  charges,  and  the  whole 
operations  in  that  quarter. 

The  Mexicans  had  barricaded  every  street  with  walls 
of  masonry,  pierced  with  embrasures.  They  had  pos- 
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session  of  every  eminence,  and  by  a  crossing  fire  of 
musketry  from  windows,  made  the  approach  to  every 
encuadra,  or  crossing,  peculiarly  dangerous.  Under  all 
this  the  storming  columns  worked  their  way  steadily,  and 
by  dusk  had  captured  a  large  building  which  overlooked 
the  chief  defences.  Before  morning,  on  the  roof  of  this, 
two  howitzers  and  a  six-pound  gun  were  placed. 

Before  dawn,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  attack,  a  flag  was 
sent  to  General  Worth,  asking  a  suspension  of  fire. 
The  circumstance  was  at  once  reported  to  General  Tay 
lor,  who  proceeded  to  General  Worth's  head-quarters- 
where  subsequently  terms  were  agreed  on. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  city  the  work  had  been  almost 
as  warm.  General  Twiggs,  at  the  head  of  a  division 
composed  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland's  brigade 
(the  3d  and  4th  infantry  and  Bragg's  light  artillery), 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wrilson's  brigade  (the  1st  in 
fantry  and  Baltimore  volunteers),  were  ordered  to  make 
a  diversion  against  the  east  side  of  the  city,  in  favor  of 
Wrorth,  who  was  on  the  west  and  south.  Under  a  gall 
ing  fire  the  Baltimore  battalion  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
front,  and  the  regulars  the  right  and  rear  of  the  works 
on  the  east  side.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  these 
works,  and  pursued  into  the  city  by  the  3d  and  4th 
infantry.  The  strong  barricades,  however,  made  it  im 
possible  for  them  to  make  headway.  The  enemy  here 
had  barricaded  every  street,  and  each  company  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  act  under  its  own  captain,  inde 
pendently,  and  after  a  struggle  of  six  hours  drove  the 
enemy  from  every  position  in  the  suburb.  The  3d 
infantry  and  part  of  the  4th  then  entered  the  town  again, 
and  by  a  well  directed  effort,  sustained  by  the  action  of 
the  volunteers,  carried  positions  which  controlled  the 
enemy's  most  advanced  and  strongest  battery. 
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The  volunteer  division,  commanded  by  Major-Gene 
ral  W.  0.  Butler,  an  officer  appointed  under  the  law  of 
1846,  advanced  against  this  work.  The  first  brigade 
(Quitman's)  continued  to  advance,  having  in  front  -of  it 
three  companies  of  the  veteran  4th  infantry,  while  Butler 
entered  the  city  more  to  the  left.  The  covering  party 
of  Quitman's  brigade,  while  leading  the  advance,  was 
received  with  a  fire  that  struck  down  one-fourth  of  its 
officers  and  men,  and  forced  it  to  halt  for  a  reinforcement 
of  two  companies  then  seen  advancing.  The  volunteers 
continued,  however,  to  advance,  and  carried  the  work 
in  handsome  style,  taking  five  pieces  of  artillery,  much 
ammunition,  and  thirty  prisoners. 

Major-General  Butler,  at  the  head  of  the  1st  Ohio 
regiment,  entered  the  town,  and  at  once  discovered  that 
no  good  could  result  from  such  a  movement.  General 
Taylor  was  about  to  order  a  retrogression,  when  he  heard 
of  the  capture  of  a  strong  work  made  by  General  Pil 
low,  of  which  he  resolved  to  retain  possession.  Soon 
after  General  Butler  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  1st 
Ohio  regiment  was  recalled. 

Parts  of  all  the  regiments  engaged  were  under  cover 
of  General  Quitman's  battery  and  buildings  on  its  front 
and  right.  Hither  Bragg's  and  Ridgely's  flying  batteries 
were  advanced.  The  second  position  and  other  defences 
of  the  enemy  now  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on  this  work, 
to  which  General  Taylor  had  come.  Here,  too,  was 
General  Twiggs,  who,  in  a  short  time,  turned  all  the 
captured  guns  on  their  former  owners,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Captain  Ridgely.  Webster's  more  effective 
howitzer  battery  soon  arrived,  however,  and  replaced 
them. 

Lieutenant  Garland,  with  parts  of  the  1st,  3d,  and 
4th  infantry,  and  the  Baltimore  volunteers,  now  entered 
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the  city  and  advanced  beyond  La  Puente  de  la  Purissima, 
a  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  storming  the  second  battery. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  turn  this ;  and,  after  a 
contest  for  some  time,  they  withdrew.  With  Colonel 
Garland's  command  was  Ridgely's  battery. 

The  Mexican  lancers  had  attacked  the  Ohio  and  part 
of  the  Mississippi  regiment,  and,  though  beaten  back, 
now  made  a  demonstration  towards  the  citadel.  They 
were,  however,  dispersed  by  a  mixed  command,  under 
Captain  Miller,  of  the  1st  infantry,  and  Bragg's  battery. 

Ridgely's  battery  and  the  regulars  of  the  1st  division 
kept  watch  on  the  city  during  the  night,  and  the  remain 
der  of  the  troops,  except  the  1st  Kentucky,  were  with 
drawn.  During  the  night,  under  Lieutenant  Scarrit,  of 
the  engineer  corps,  the  captured  works  were  made  more 


secure. 


The  object,  on  this  side  of  the  town,  had  been 
achieved,  but  with  a  great  loss  of  men  and  officers; 
among  whom  were  either  killed,  or  mortally  wounded, 
Captain  Williams,  topographical  engineers ;  Lieutenants 
Terrett  and  Dilworth,  1st  infantry ;  Lieutenant  Woods, 
2d  infantry ;  Captains  Morris  and  Field,  Brevet-Major 
Barbour,  Lieutenants  Irwin  and  Hazlitt,  3d  infantry; 
Lieutenant  Hoskins,  4th  infantry ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Watson,  Baltimore  battalion;  Captain  Allen  and  Lieu 
tenant  Putnam,  Tennessee  regiment,  and  Lieutenant 
Hett,  Ohio  regiment.  Many  others  were  wounded,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  shared  the  perils 
of  the  day.  This  occurred  on  the  day  that  General 
Worth  carried  La  Loma  de  la  Independencia  and  its  de 
pendencies.  On  the  22d  but  little  was  done  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  hostilities  being  confined  merely  to 
occasional  firing.  During  the  night,  the  enemy  evacuated 
all  their  defences  there.  This  was  reported  by  Gene- 
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ral  Quitman,  who  was  ordered,  with  his  brigade,  to  enter 
the  city,  covering  his  men  as  prudently  as  possible.  Gene 
ral  Twiggs,  with  the  other  troops,  being  held  in  reserve, 
General  Taylor  went  forward  in  person,  and  ascertained 
that  General  Quitman  was  fighting  his  way  towards  the 
Plaza  Grande.  The  Texan  2d  was  then  dismounted, 
and,  with  Bragg's  battery,  under  General  Henderson, 
was  thrown  forward,  followed  closely  by  the  3d  regiment 
United  States  infantry. 

With  axe  and  mattock,  as  had  been  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  these  men  advanced  through 
the  city,  piercing  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  streets.  All  firing  of  artillery  on  the 
plaza,  on  our  part,  had  now  to  be  suspended,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  vicinity  to  it  of  Henderson's  and  Quit- 
man's  command.  At  night,  Quitman's  brigade  was  re 
lieved  by  General  Hamer.  Worth,  in  the  meantime,  had 
advanced  within  a  short  distance  of  the  main  square, 
from  the  south  and  west. 

On  the  next  day  it  was  meditated  to  make  an  attack 
from  both  sides ;  but,  early  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
Ampudia  made  propositions  to  evacuate  the  town.  A 
personal  interview  between  the  two  generals  took  place, 
and  the  following  terms  were  agreed  on: 

"  ARTICLE  I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  opera 
tions  before  this  place,  and  the  present  position  of  the 
contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the  city,  the  fortifica 
tions,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public 
property,  with  the  undermentioned  exceptions,  be  sur 
rendered  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  United 
States  forces  now  at  Monterey. 

ARTICLE  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  following  arms,  to  wit:  the  commissioned 
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officers  their  side-arms,  the  infantry  their  arras  and 
accoutrements,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
the  artillery  one  field-battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces, 
with  twenty-one  rounds  of  ammunition. 

ARTICLE  III.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire, 
within  seven  days  from  this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed 
by  the  pass  of  Rinconada,  the  city  of  Linares,  and  San 
Fernando  de  Preras. 

ARTICLE  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacu 
ated  by  the  Mexican  and  occupied  by  the  American 
forces  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

ARTICLE  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual 
convenience,  that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  will 
not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces  have  with 
drawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

ARTICLE  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
will  not  advance  beyond  the  line  specified  in  the  3d 
article,  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks,  or  until 
orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments  can 
be  received. 

ARTICLE  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  deli 
vered,  shall  be  turned  over  and  received  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  two 
armies. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  shall  be  solved  by  an 
equitable  construction,  or  on  principles  of  liberality  to 
the  retiring  army. 

ARTICLE  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck 
at  the  citadel,  may  be  saluted  by  its  own  battery. 

Done  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1846." 

The  following  were  the  killed  and  wounded  officers 
of  the  whole  besieging  force  at  Monterey : 
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Of  General  Twiggs's  division,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W.  H.  Watson,  Baltimore  volunteers ;  Captains  Morris 
and  Field,  of  the  3d  infantry  ;  Brevet  Major  Barbour, 
of  the  same  regiment ;  Lieutenants  Terrett  and  Irwin, 
of  the  1st,  brevet  Lieutenant  Woods,  1st,  Lieutenant 
Haslett,  of  the  2d,  and  Hoskins,  of  the  4th,  United 
States  infantry,  and  forty-six  enlisted  men,  were  killed. 
Majors  Lear  and  Abercrombie,  of  the  3d  and  1st 
infantry,  Captain  Bainbridge,  of  the  3d,  Lieutenant 
Dilworth,  of  the  2d,  and  Graham,  (since  dead),  of  the 
4th,  were  wounded.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  men 
were  wounded. 

Of  General  Worth's  division,  Captain  McKavett, 
of  the  8th,  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Russell,  of  the 
5th,  was  wounded.  Nine  privates,  &c.,  were  killed, 
and  forty-eight  wounded. 

General  Butler  and  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  Lieu 
tenants  Armstrong,  Master,  Niles,  and  McCarty,  of  the 
Ohio  regiment,  were  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  Hett  was 
killed.  Of  the  Tennessee  regiment,  Captain  Allen  and 
Lieutenant  Putnam  were  killed,  and  Major  Alexander, 
Lieutenants  Scudder,  Nixon,  and  Allen,  wounded. 
The  men  of  both  these  regiments  suffered  severely. 
The  Mississippi  regiment  had  its  lieutenant-colonel, 
McClure,  and  four  other  officers,  wounded.  The 
Texan  and  Kentucky  regiments  also  suffered. 

This  feat  of  arms  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  affected 
both  Mexico  and  the  United  States  greatly.  It  dis 
organized  the  Mexican  army,  and  gave  the  undisputed 
ascendency  for  a  long  time  to  the  American  general  in 
the  north  of  Mexico. 
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T  A  YLOR— ( Continued . ) 

Description  of  Monterey  —  Dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
convention  —  Taylor's  explanation  —  Advance  to  Victoria — 
Scott  takes  command — March  to  Saltillo — Battle  of  Buena 
Vista — Victims  of  the  battle — Taylor's  forced  inactivity. 

GENERAL  TAYLOR  immediately  established  his  head 
quarters  in  Monterey,  and  took  steps  for  the  protection 
of  the  Mexican  people.  The  city  was  found  to  be  far 
stronger  even  than  had  been  imagined,  and  to  have 
been  fortified  with  the  most  consummate  art.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  about  fifteen  thousand,  and 
their  condition  was  far  better  than  that,  probably,  of 
any  other  part  of  Mexico. 

Through  the  city  ran  the  river  San  Juan,  dividing 
it,  crossed  by  the  bridge  La  Purissima,  leaving  the 
larger  part  between  it  and  the  lofty  ridge  of  La  Sierra 
Madre.  Towards  the  east  was  a  gentle  swell,  covered 
with  fields  of  cane  and  corn,  and  here  and  there  chapparal. 
The  army  ascended  this  slope,  and  saw  from  afar  the 
preparations  made  to  welcome  them.  The  city,  sur 
rounded  by  trees  which  half  hid  its  white  walls,  re 
called  the  old  Moresco  cities  of  Spain.  At  the  foot  of 
this  slope  was  a  fort  of  large  size,  of  solid  masonry ;  a 
work,  the  engineers  said,  only  to  be  taken  by  regular 
approaches. 

On  the  west,  peak  above  peak,  towered  the  Sierra 
Madre ;  such  a  range  as  in  all  other  lands  has 
nourished  a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers  not  to  be 
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conquered.  On  the  other  side,  through  a  deep  gorge 
commanded  by  the  Bishop's  Palace,  extended  the  road 
to  Saltillo  and  Mexico.  This  was  the  only  route 
through  which  the  Mexican  army  could  hope  to  receive 
aid  or  to  retreat,  and  was  the  point  against  which 
General  Worth's  efforts  were  directed  by  General 
Taylor.  Such  was  the  city,  every  crossing  of  which 
was  barricaded,  defended  by  its  population  and  ten 
thousand  troops. 

On  the  evening  of  the  surrender,  General  Taylor  had 
carried  every  approach  to  the  plaza,  in  which,  however, 
yet  was  collected  a  large  and  formidable  force.  Even 
then  the  city  was  not  captured,  and  if  in  an  attack  the 
assaulting  columns  were  beaten  back,  all  the  advan 
tages  gained  were  lost.  With  General  Taylor  the  pos 
session  of  the  city  was  a  necessity  ;  if  repulsed,  the  whole 
population  of  Northern  Mexico  would  have  risen  on  him, 
and  not  one  of  his  command  would  have  escaped.  The 
Mexican  troops  had  fought  well ;  they  had  been  driven  be 
fore  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  the  men  who  had 
won  the  liberty  of  Texas,  assisted  by  the  resolute  and  chiv- 
alric  citizen  soldiers  of  the  nation ;  but  had  lost  not  one  jot 
of  honor.  They  were  the  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles, 
who  would  have  won  and  earned  immortality,  but  for 
the  fact  that  all  their  triumphs  had  been  over  their  coun 
try's  liberties. 

The  result  was  doubtful,  and  Taylor  was  right  in  ac 
cepting  the  surrender  of  the  city  as  it  stood.  Had  he 
insisted  on  an  unconditional  surrender,  he  must  have  fed 
his  prisoners  with  an  impoverished  commissariat  or 
turned  them  adrift.  All  his  officers  coincided  with  him  ; 
but  there  were  found  persons  who  censured  him,  and 
this  surrender  became  the  subject  of  an  angry  dispute. 
All  now,  however,  coincide  with  him  or  are  silent. 
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Men  a  thousand  miles  from  a  battle-field,  may  calmly 
scrutinize  the  conduct  of  generals  and  point  out  faults, 
but  a  great,  true-hearted  people  never  see  anything  but 
the  result  and  the  valor  by  which  victory  is  won. 

The  secretary  of  war,  and  even  a  higher  personage, 
became  mingled  in  this  cabal,  and  the  surrender  was 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
It  may  not  be  improper,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  to 
quote  General  Taylor's  own  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  capitulation. 

A  letter  from  the  general,  dated  October  13th,  con 
tains  the  following  passages : 

"  *  *  *  *  *  *  The  convention  presents  two  distinct 
points : 

First,  the  permission  granted  to  the  Mexican  army 
to  retire  with  their  arms,  &c.  Secondly,  the  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  term  of  eight  weeks.  I 
shall  remark  on  these  in  order. 

The  force  with  which  I  marched  on  Monterey  was 
limited  by  causes  beyond  my  control  to  about  six  thou 
sand  men.  With  this  force,  as  every  military  man  must 
admit,  who  has  seen  the  ground,  it  was  entirely  impos 
sible  to  invest  Monterey  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  garrison.  Although  the  main  communica 
tion  with  the  interior  was  in  our  possession,  yet  one 
route  was  open  to  the  Mexicans  throughout  the  opera 
tions,  and  could  not  be  closed,  as  were  also  other  minor 
tracks  and  passes  through  the  mountains.  Had  we, 
therefore,  insisted  on  more  rigorous  terms  than  those 
granted,  the  result  would  have  been  the  escape  of  the 
body  of  the  Mexican  force,  with  the  destruction  of  its 
artillery  and  magazines,  our  only  advantage  being  the 
capture  of  a  few  prisoners  of  war,  at  the  expense  of 
valuable  lives  and  much  damage  to  the  city.  The  con- 
VOL.  II. G 
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sideration  of  humanity  was  present  to  my  mind  during 
the  conference  which  led  to  the  convention,  and  out 
weighed  in  my  judgment  the  doubtful  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  resumption  of  the  attack  upon  the  town. 
This  conclusion  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  an  inspec 
tion  of  the  enemy's  position  and  means  since  the  surren 
der.  It  was  discovered  that  his  principal  magazine, 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  powder,  was  in  the 
cathedral,  completely  exposed  to  our  shells  from  two 
directions.  The  explosion  of  this  mass  of  powder, 
which  must  have  ultimately  resulted  from  a  continuance 
of  the  bombardment,  would  have  been  infinitely  disas 
trous,  involving  the  destruction  not  only  of  Mexican 
troops,  but  of  non-combatants,  and  even  our  own  people, 
had  we  pressed  the  attack. 

In  regard  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  at  this  moment,  within  eleven 
days  of  the  termination  of  the  period  fixed  by  the  con 
vention,  prepared  to  move  forward  in  force,  is  a  suffi 
cient  explanation  of  the  military  reasons  which  dictated 
this  suspension  of  arms.  It  paralyzed  the  enemy  during 
a  period  when,  from  the  want  of  necessary  means,  we 
could  not  possibly  move.  I  desire  distinctly  to  state, 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  fact, 
that,  with  all  diligence  in  breaking  mules  and  setting  up 
wagons,  the  first  wagons  in  addition  to  our  original  train 
from  Corpus  Christi  (and  but  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  in  number),  reached  my  head-quarters  on  the  same 
day  with  the  secretary's  communication  of  October  13th, 
viz  :  the  2d  inst.  At  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Mon 
terey,  our  force  had  not  more  than  ten  days'  rations,  and 
even  now,  with  all  our  endeavors,  we  have  not  more 
than  twenty-five.  THE  TASK  OF  FIGHTING  AND  BEATING 
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ENCOUNTER — the  great  question  of  supplies  necessarily 
controls  all  the  operations  in  a  country  like  this.  At 
the  date  of  the  convention,  I  could  not  of  course  have 
foreseen  that  the  department  would  direct  an  important 
detachment  from  my  command  without  consulting  me, 
or  without  waiting  the  result  of  the  main  operations 
under  my  orders. 

I  have  touched  the  prominent  military  points  involved 
in  the  convention  of  Monterey.  There  were  other  con 
siderations  which  weighed  with  the  commissioners  in 
framing  and  with  myself  in  approving  the  articles  of 
the  convention.  In  the  conference  with  General  Am- 
pudia,  I  was  distinctly  told  by  him  that  he  had  invited 
it  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  because 
General  Santa  Anna  had  declared  himself  favorable  to 
peace.  I  knew  that  our  government  had  made  propo 
sitions  to  that  of  Mexico  to  negotiate,  and  I  deemed 
that  the  change  of  government  in  that  country  since  my 
last  instructions,  fully  warranted  me  in  entertaining 
considerations  of  policy.  My  grand  motive  in  moving 
forward  with  very  limited  supplies  had  been  to  increase 
the  inducement  of  the  Mexican  government  to  nego 
tiate  for  peace.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  views  or 
disposition  of  the  Mexican  rulers  or  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  it  is  not  unknown  to  the  government  that  I  had 
the  very  best  reason  for  believing  the  statement  of 
General  Ampudia  to  be  true.  It  was  my  opinion  at  the 
time  of  the  convention,  and  it  has  not  been  changed, 
that  the  liberal  treatment  of  the  Mexican  army  and  the 
suspension  of  arms,  would  exert  none  but  a  favorable 
influence  in  our  behalf. 

The  result  of  the  entire  operation  has  been  to  throw 
the  Mexican  army  back  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  to  open  the 
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country  to  us  as  far  as  we  choose  to  penetrate  it  up  to 
the  same  point. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  this  communication  not 
so  much  to  defend  the  convention  from  the  censure 
v  hich  I  deeply  regret  to  find  implied  in  the  secretary's 
letter,  as  to  show  that  it  was  not  adopted  without 
cogent  reasons,  most  of  which  occur  of  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con 
dition  of  things  here.  To  that  end  I  beg  that  it  may 
be  laid  before  the  general-in-chief  and  secretary  of 
war." 

This  would  seem  on  this  point  to  be  final. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  that  this  capitulation,  claimed 
in  the  United  States  to  be  so  decidedly  favorable  to  Mex 
ico,  gave  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  to  the  Mexican 
nation.  General  Ampudia  was  charged  with  having 
disgraced  the  Mexican  name,  and  was  stripped  of  all 
command.  Though  previously  a  man  of  importance  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  he  subsided  into  entire  insig 
nificance,  and  took  no  part  in  that  series  of  events  which 
made  the  chief  magistracy  and  high  offices  of  the  Mexi 
can  republic  a  prey  to  any  who  had  nerve  enough  to 
grasp  the  insignia  of  command.  Which  of  the  two  na 
tions  was  right?  General  Filasola,  Minon,  Colonel 
Mata,  and  other  foreign  officers  of  distinction,  in  the 
Mexican  service — military  critics  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  have  expressed  the  greatest  admiration 
of  Taylor's  generalship.  Is  it  likely  that  they  are  all 
mistaken  ? 

The  city  was  taken  possession  of,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  surrender,  and  due  humanity  observed  to 
wards  the  conquered,  who  inarched  beyond  the  line 
agreed  on  in  the  surrender,  to  be  occupied  by  them  dur 
ing  the  armistice.  This  was  terminated  on  the  13th  of 
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October,  by  a  notice  sent  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  where 
the  Mexican  general  had  established  his  head-quarters. 

Immediately  after  the  formal  surrender  of  Monterey, 
General  Worth  was  ordered  to  occupy  Saltillo,  a  strong 
position  south  of  Monterey,  and  two  thousand  feet  in 
elevation  above  it.  General  Butler  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Monterey,  and  General  Taylor  started  for 
Victoria.  In  the  meantime,  Wool's  army  of  the  centre 
had  penetrated,  without  resistance,  as  far  as  Parras. 
General  Taylor  considered  Parras  and  Saltillo  both  valu 
able  positions,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  aid  of  an  interme 
diate  post  at  Patos,  the  two  would  be  able  to  commu 
nicate  readily. 

The  force  of  General  Wool  was  about  twenty-four 
hundred  men  and  six  guns,  while  Worth  had  twelve 
hundred  regulars  and  eight  guns.  At  Monterey  were 
two  companies  of  artillery,  the  skeleton  of  the  4th  infan 
try,  and  General  Butler's  division  of  volunteers,  com 
prising  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana  troops,  all 
commanded  by  General  Butler. 

Tampico  was  garrisoned  by  eight  full  companies  of 
artillery  and  the  Alabama  regiment.  Near  Victoria  the 
Mexican  general,  Urrea,  was  believed  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  body  of  horse.  Major-General  Patterson 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  march  from  Matamoras  on 
Victoria,  with  three  regiments  of  volunteers  from  his 
division,  one  being  the  Tennessee  cavalry.  General  Tay 
lor  left  Monterey  about  the  15th  of  October,  with  the  regu 
lar  troops,  under  Brigadier-General  Twiggs,  and  the  other 
regiments  of  General  Patterson's  division,  under  Briga 
dier-General  Q'uitman.  At  Montemorelos,  sixty-eight 
miles  from  Monterey,  he  wished  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Colonel  B.  Riley,  and  incorporate  with  the  column  the 
2d  Tennessee  regiment,  under  orders  for  that  place. 
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With  this  force  he  wished  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Major-General  Patterson  before  Victoria. 

When  General  Taylor  had  gone  as  far  as  Montemo- 
relos,  he  learned  that  General  Worth,  who  commanded 
at  Saltillo,  hourly  expected  an  attack.  General  Quit- 
man  was  therefore  sent  with  a  field-battery  to  meet  Gen 
eral  Patterson  at  Victoria,  and  he  proceeded  to  Monte 
rey,  and  thence  on  the  20th,  with  Twiggs's  division, 
towards  Saltillo.  General  Wool  had,  however,  reached 
that  post  with  the  central  army ;  and  General  Taylor 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  retraced  his  steps 
towards  Victoria,  whither  on  the  30th  o-f  December  he 
arrived.  When  the  enemy  heard  of  the  near  approach 
of  Wool,  he  withdrew  towards  San  Luis  de  Potosi. 

The  Mexican  government,  by  means  of  great  exer 
tions,  had  collected  another  and  a  well  equipped  army, 
which  had  been  advanced  against  the  invaders.  The 
distinguished  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  by 
far  the  most  able  man  of  the  nation,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  had  returned  from  exile  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1846,  and  in  a  short  time  had  collected  an  army,  and 
with  money  or  other  means  had  placed  it  in  the  field. 
He  was  the  general  under  whose  auspices  the  next  battle 
was  to  be  fought,  and  the  perfection  of  military  know 
ledge,  the  strategy  with  which  he  manoauvred,  the  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  threaten  Victoria,  Monterey,  San 
Luis,  Saltillo,  and  even  points  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf,, 
were  sufficient  to  convince  all  that  he  merited  the  fame 
he  had  won. 

At  this  crisis,  General  Scott  was  ordered  to  Mexico  3 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  commanding  general  of  the 
whole  army,  of  course  assumed  the  general  direction 
of  all  operations.  The  history  of  the  campaigns  termi 
nated  at  Matamoras  and  at  Monterey  had  shown  con- 
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clusively  that  no  serious  impression  couid  be  made  on 
the  government  of  Mexico  by  blows  struck  at  its  remoter 
territories.  The  capture  of  all  that  had  been  taken  from 
it  had  not  advanced  the  prospect  of  peace  at  all ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  this  could  be  attained  only  by  taking  pos 
session  of  the  capital  and  the  ports,  by  which  communi 
cation  was  had  with  Europe.  The  first  attempt,  there 
fore,  was  to  be  made  against  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
castle  of  San  Juan. 

The  siege  of  Monterey  had  shown  conclusively  that 
General  Taylor's  volunteers  were  amply  able  to  cope 
with  the  Mexican  army  in  any  field,  but  it  was  also  evi 
dent  that  to  approach  such  a  work  as  San  Juan,  the  best 
possible  troops  would  be  required.  General  Scott, 
therefore,  felt  himself  called  on  to  withdraw  the  regulars 
from  General  Taylor's  army.  The  matter  was  not  very 
important,  as  they  numbered  but  about  six  hundred  men, 
and  the  policy  of  the  government,  as  intimated  to  Gene 
ral  Scott,  before  he  left  Washington,  was  for  the  time 
to  keep  the  wing  of  General  Taylor  on  the  defensive. 
There  is  no  doubt  besides,  that  this  act  of  Scott's  was 
based  on  the  supposition  that  new  troops,  as  the  govern 
ment  promised,  would  immediately  replace  the  regu 
lars  and  other  forces  he  felt  constrained  to  call  for. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  New 
York,  November,  1846,  immediately  before  he  left  for 
New  Orleans  and  the  seat  of  war : 

"  I  am  not  coming,  rny  dear  general,  to  supersede 
you  in  the  immediate  command  on  the  line  of  operations 
rendered  illustrious  by  you  and  your  gallant  army.  My 
proposed  theatre  is  different.  You  may  imagine  it;  and 
I  wish  very  much  that  it  were  prudent,  at  this  distance, 
to  tell  you  all  that  I  expect  to  attempt  or  hope  to  exe 
cute.  I  have  been  admonished  that  despatches  have 
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been  lost,  and  I  have  no  special  messenger  at  hand. 
Your  imagination  will  be  aided  by  the  letters  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  conveyed  by  Mr.  Armistead,  Major 
Graham,  and  Mr.  M'Lane. 

But,  my  dear  general,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  from 
you  most  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  (regulars  and 
volunteers)  whom  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  com 
manded.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall,  by  imperious  neces 
sity — the  approach  of  yellow  fever  on  the  gulf  coast — 
reduce  you,  for  a  time,  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  This 
will  be  infinitely  painful  to  you,  and,  for  that  reason, 
distressing  to  me.  But  I  rely  upon  your  patriotism  to 
submit  to  the  temporary  sacrifice  with  cheerfulness.  No 
man  can  better  afford  to  do  so.  Recent  victories  place 
you  on  that  high  eminence ;  and  I  even  flatter  myself 
that  any  benefit  that  may  result  to  me,  personally,  from 
the  unequal  division  of  troops  alluded  to,  will  lessen  the 
pain  of  your  consequent  inactivity. 

You  will  be  aware  of  the  recent  call  for  nine  regi 
ments  of  new  volunteers,  including  one  of  Texas  horse. 
The  president  may  soon  ask  for  many  more ;  and  we 
are  not  without  hope  that  congress  may  add  ten  or 
twelve  to  the  regular  establishment.  These,  by  the 
spring,  say  April,  may,  by  the  aid  of  large  bounties,  be 
in  the  field,  should  Mexico  not  earlier  propose  terms  of 
accommodation  ;  and,  long  before  the  spring  (March),  it 
is  probable  you  will  be  again  in  force  to  resume  offensive 
operations." 

General  Taylor  knew  all  this,  and  fully  appreciated 
the  motives  of  General  Scott.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
therefore,  and  the  few  days  after  it,  the  volunteer  divi 
sions  of  Generals  Patterson  and  Pillow,  and  the  brigades 
of  Quitman,  Twiggs,  and  Worth,  were  detached  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  under  Scott,  as  he  had  directed.  There 
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is  no  doubt,  had  they  not  been  withdrawn,  that  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  would  never  have  been  fought ;  but  it  is 
also  more  than  probable  that,  without  them,  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz  would  not  have  been  terminated  with  such 
brilliancy  and  success. 

General  Taylor  then  returned  from  Victoria  to  Mon 
terey.  He  had  been  detained  for  some  time  at  the  for 
mer  place,  with  the  expectation  of  bringing  on  an  en 
gagement  with  General  Urrea,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cavalry  officers  in  Mexico,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  lancers  and  rancheros,  wras  annoying  the  army 
much  by  interrupting  communication  with  the  coast  and 
attacking  small  parties.  At  Monterey,  in  the  last  of 
January,  General  Taylor  was  in  command  of  four  hun 
dred  and  fifty  regulars,  of  all  arms,  and  a  volunteer 
force  sufficient  to  make  his  army,  after  reinforcement  in 
February,  about  six  thousand  strong. 

About  this  time  some  checks  were  experienced,  which 
showed  a  disposition  of  the  Mexicans  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  made  action  on  the  part  of  the  American 
army  necessary.  Lieutenant-Colonel  May  having  been 
sent  out  with  a  mounted  force  to  obtain  information,  was 
attacked  at  a  defile  near  Encarnacion,  with  some  loss, 
and  without  being  able  to  act  towards  the  enemy  at  all 
on  the  offensive.  A  force  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky 
horse,  commanded  by  Majors  Borland  and  Gaines,  was 
also  surrounded  by  General  Minon.  These  circum 
stances,  and  the  evident  tone  of  Santa  Anna's  strategy, 
which  looked  towards  the  country  between  Monterey  and 
Matamoras,  induced  General  Taylor  to  march  to  Saltillo 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  him  and  fighting.  He  left 
Monterey,  therefore,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  men, 
about  fifteen  hundred  remaining  in  garrison.  He  arrived 
at  Saltillo,  February  2d,  and  two  days  afterwards 
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marched  to  Agua  Nueva,  a  strong  position  between  San 
Luis  and  Saltillo,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  was  distant 
about  twenty  miles.  He  encamped  here,  and  busied  him 
self  in  making  arrangements  for  the  discipline  of  his 
troops,  until  he  received  news  that  General  Santa  Anna, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  was  marching  against  him. 

General  Taylor  had  resolved  to  fight  Santa  Anna 
should  he  cross  the  mountain  ridge  near  him,  and  was 
resolved  to  defeat  him.  On  his  march  to  Agua  Nueva 
he  had  been  struck  with  the  position  of  Buena  Vista, 
only  eight  miles  from  Saltillo,  whither  he  proceeded. 

The  day  of  the  22d  of  February  was  one  of  unusual 
beauty,  even  for  the  climate  in  which  the  American 
army  stood,  and  everything  gave  a  favorable  augury  to 
our  arms.  It  was  a  national  holyday,  and  every  heart 
beat  high  with  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  republic, 
amid  its  rejoicings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
model  man  of  the  age,  remembered  its  children,  who  had 
borne  the  standard  of  the  Union  so  gloriously  abroad. 
Far  in  the  rear  the  stars  and  stripes  were  seen  waving 
over  the  fortifications  of  Saltillo,  while  a  cloud  of  dust 
in  the  direction  of  Agua  Nueva,  and  the  murmurs  borne 
by  the  wind,  informed  them  that  the  Mexican  army  was 
approaching. 

The  assembly  was  beat  from  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Wool  at  11,  A.  M.,  and  was  answered  immedi 
ately  from  the  tents  of  the  junior  generals,  and  the  stirring 
roll  was  taken  up  by  choirs  of  drums  and  bugles  of  every 
regiment  and  corps.  The  line  of  battle  was  at  once 
formed.  The  position  was  curious.  Buena  Vista  is  a 
hacienda  on  a  plain  beneath  a  mountain  pass  or  gap,  on 
the  right  of  which  is  a  deep  ravine,  while  on  the  left  rise 
the  rugged  and  stern  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  nowhere 
more  precipitous. 
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Between  the  ravine  and  the  mountain  is  a  range  or 
spur  of  hills,  on  the  crest  of  which  the  American  army 
was  posted.  At  the  foot  of  this  ridge,  close  to  the 
ravine,  is  the  San  Luis  road,  on  which  Captain  Wash 
ington,  4th  artillery,  with  five  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
were  posted.  The  Mexican  army  was  in  front,  between 
which  and  the  Americans  was  a  web  of  ravines,  steep 
and  difficult  to  cross,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
was  a  mass  of  smooth  round  pebbles.  The  flank  of  the 
American  army  could  only  be  turned  on  a  narrow  piece 
of  ground,  near  the  mountain,  a  circumstance  which  de 
prived  the  enemy  of  much  of  the  advantage  of  his  great 
numerical  superiority.  The  position  could  not  have 
been  better  selected.  The  valley  was  but  three  miles 
wide,  the  road  lay  along  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  water 
course,  impassable  to  any  body  of  troops,  and  the  other 
side  was  equally  well  defended  by  an  impassable  series  of 
hills.  As  has  been  stated,  Captain  Washington's  battery 
was  posted  to  command  the  road,  while  the  1st  and  2d 
Illinois  regiments,  under  Colonels  Hardin  and  Bissell, 
each  eight  companies  (to  the  latter  of  which  was  attached 
Captain  Conner's  company  of  Texas  volunteers),  and 
the  2d  Kentucky,  under  Colonel  McKee,  occupied  the 
crests  of  the  ridges  on  the  left  and  in  rear.  The  Arkan 
sas  and  Kentucky  regiments  of  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Colonels  Yell  and  H.  Marshall,  occupied  the  extreme 
left  near  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  while  the  Indiana 
brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  Lane  (composed  of 
the  2d  and  3d  regiments,  under  Colonels  Bowles  and 
Lane),  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Davis,* 
the  squadrons  of  the  1st  and  2d  dragoons,  under  Captain 

*  This  officer,  with  his  command  and  May's  dragoons,  subse 
quently  accompanied  General  Taylor  to  Saltillo,  and  did  not  occupy 
his  position  on  the  23d  until  the  action  was  about  to  begin. 
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Steen  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  and  the  light  batte 
ries  of  Captains  Sherman  and  Bragg,  3d  artillery,  were 
held  in  reserve. 

This  order  of  battle  will  bear  the  most  careful  scru 
tiny.  It  evinces  a  thorough  appreciation  of  all  the  princi 
ples  of  the  higher  strategy,  while  its  simplicity  and  facility 
to  be  understood  by  the  volunteers,  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
fought,  can  not  be  too  highly  praised.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  General  Wool,  and  the  troops  were  already  on  the 
march  to  their  positions  when  General  Taylor  arrived  in 
the  camp  from  Saltillo,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make 
arrangements  for  its  defence  in  case  of  attack.  The 
orders  for  the  commencement  of  the  action  all  emanated 
from  Wool. 

Scarcely  had  these  arrangements  been  made  when  the 
advances  of  the  enemy  were  seen.  They  were,  however, 
preceded  by  a  Mexican  officer,  bearing  a  flag,  and  sum 
moning  General  Taylor  to  surrender  to  Santa  Anna,  pro 
mising  the  honors  of  war  and  good  treatment.  The 
officer  who  bore  the  flag  also  corroborated  the  statement 
of  General  Santa  Anna's  note,  that  the  Mexican  force 
was  more  than  twenty  thousand  strong.  General  Taylor 
declined  to  surrender.  This  took  place  near  meridian. 

General  Santa  Anna  at  this  time  was  in  sight,  per 
sonally  reconnoitering,  but  did  not  begin  the  action,  evi 
dently  because  he  waited  for  the  rear  battalions  of  his 
column  to  reach  him,  so  that  by  one  rush  of  his  masses 
of  men  the  American  force  might  be  swept  away.  At 
about  four,  P.  M.,  the  first  shot  was  fired,  being  a  shell 
thrown  from  a  Mexican  mortar  into  the  American  camp. 

The  Kentucky  cavalry  and  the  Arkansas  troops,  dis 
mounted,  had  been  posted  near  the  mountain,  as  skir 
mishers  ;  and,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  commenced  the 
action  by  engaging  fifteen  hundred  light  troops,  whom 
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Santa  Anna  had  despatched,  under  the  command  of 
Ampudia,  to  occupy  the  mountain  on  the  American  left. 
The  command  of  Ampudia  consisted  of  four  full  regi 
ments  of  light  infantry  and  Cazadores,  and,  after  a  des 
perate  struggle  and  great  loss,  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  hill. 

The  Mexican  infantry  was  divided  into  three  columns, 
commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Lornbardini,  Pa- 
checo,  and  Andrade.  The  artillery  was  commanded  by 
Don  Antonio  Corona,  and  the  cavalry  by  General  Juvera. 
The  artillery  was  in  the  rear  of  the  centre,  the  cavalry 
of  the  right,  and  Santa  Anna  in  person  midway  between 
the  two  lines,  with  a  brilliant  staff  and  strong  body 
guard. 

A  strong  body  of  cavalry,  said  to  be  commanded  by 
General  Minon,  having  been  seen  in  the  rear  of  Saltillo, 
and  evidently  directed  against  that  place,  General  Taylor, 
aware  that  nothing  would  be  done  before  the  23d,  pro 
ceeded,  with  an  escort,  to  look  after  its  safety.  This 
having  been  done,  he  returned  to  Buena  Vista  on  the  23d. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  both  armies,  having  bi 
vouacked  on  the  field,  were  in  position.  The  battle 
began  at  dawn,  the  Mexican  infantry  advancing  to  the 
attack  from  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  their  side  of 
the  ravine.  The  three  lines  were  all  displayed,  the  one 
above  the  other,  and  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  the 
American  line.  This  was  promptly  returned,  the  men 
firing  twenty  rounds,  at  point-blank  distance,  with  great 
effect.  Washington's  battery  here  opened  with  great 
effect.  The  Mexican  loss  at  this  place  was  very  heavy, 
and  the  Americans  also,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
had  sixty  men  and  officers  killed  and  wounded.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  fire  of  five  thousand  infantry  was 
concentrated  on  two  regiments. 
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The  Mexicans  having,  during  the  night,  placed  a 
twelve-pound  gun  on  the  height  occupied  by  Ampudia, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  American  position,  Lieuten 
ant  O'Brien,  of  the  4th  artillery,  was  detached,  with 
three  pieces  of  Washington's  battery.  With  him  was 
Lieutenant  Bryan,  topographical  engineers,  and,  by  their 
united  efforts,  this  formidable  though  small  battery  was 
silenced. 

It  was  in  the  meantime  discovered  that  behind  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
ravine,  a  large  force  of  horse  and  foot  was  being 
concentrated,  with  the  intention  of  outflanking  the  Ame 
rican  left.  The  hills  on  that  side,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  already  occupied  by  Don  Pedro  de  Ampudia.  On 
the  left  of  the  line  was  the  2d  Indiana  and  2d  Illinois 
regiments,  commanded  by  General  Lane,  under  whose 
orders  also  were  three  field-pieces  (Lieutenant  O'Brien's). 
General  Lane  ordered  the  2d  Indiana  regiment  and 
the  guns  to  advance.  O'Brien  did  so,  under  an  in 
tense  fire  of  musketry,  but  was  unable  to  check  the 
Mexican  advance.  The  2d  Indiana  regiment  had  be 
come  panic-stricken,  and  fell  back,  followed  by  part  of 
the  1st,  in  great  disorder,  leaving  the  battery  exposed 
to  a  cross-fire  of  small  arms,  on  the  front  and  right,  and 
of  grape  and  canister,  on  the  left.  The  Indiana  regi 
ment  could  not  again  be  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the 
Mexican  infantry  came  on  so  rapidly,  that  O'Brien  lost 
one  of  his  guns.  The  colonel  of  the  1st  Indiana  regi 
ment  (Bowles),  with  a  very  few  men,  joined  the  Missis 
sippi  foot  (Davis's),  and  subsequently  did  good  service. 
The  rest  fled  in  disorder  to  Saltillo. 

Colonel  Bissel's  2d  Illinois  regiment  was  also  out 
flanked  and  outnumbered,  and  with  Sherman's  battery 
was  compelled  to  withdraw.  The  Mexicans  now  threw 
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mass  after  mass  around  the  left  of  the  army  of  the  Uni 
ted  States,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  surrounded.  Gen 
eral  Wool  was  everywhere,  but  the  rupture  of  the  Ame 
rican  line,  caused  by  the  retreat  of  the  Indianians,  and 
the  overwhelming  masses,  made  the  chances  of  the  day 
precarious.  At  this  crisis  General  Taylor  arrived  from 
Saltillo  with  the  Mississippi  regiment  and  a  squadron  of 
United  States  dragoons. 

General  Wool  had  previously  reinforced  the  left  with 
the  2d  Kentucky  regiment  and  Bragg's  artillery,  which, 
with  a  part  of  Hardin's  Illinois  regiment,  turned  on  the 
enemy  and  sent  them  in  double  quick  time  to  the  right 
about.  The  artillery  of  Bragg  and  Sherman  now  came 
again  in  play,  and  firing  on  the  enemy  who  had  gained 
the  American  rear  and  the  advancing  masses,  checked 
their  advance. 

The  Mississippi  regiment  (Colonel  Davis)  was  severe 
ly  pressed,  and  the  3d  Indiana  (Colonel  Lane)  and  one 
gun  under  Lieutenant  Kilbarn  of  Bragg's  battery  were 
sent  to  his  support.  Here  the  battle  was  long  disputed, 
and  charges  of  horse  and  foot  were  made  more  than  once 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  always  repulsed.  At  this  time  the 
wagon  train  was  menaced  by  the  Mexican  lancers,  who 
were  driven  back  in  great  disorder,  by  a  charge  of  a 
squadron  of  the  1st  dragoons,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Rucker  (Captain  Steen  had  previously  been  wounded, 
and  the  other  captain,  Eustis,  was  absent  in  camp  from 
sickness) ;  May  with  the  rest  of  the  horse  then  came  up, 
and  the  result  of  this  cavalry  affair  would  have  been 
more  decided,  had  not  a  large  portion  of  Arkansas  troops 
from  some  causeless  panic  fled  to  Saltillo,  where  they 
reported  the  battle  as  lost.  This  had  already  been  done 
by  the  Indianians. 

Lieutenant-Colonel    May,   2d    dragoons,    with   two 
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squadrons  of  his  own  regiment  and  Captain  Pike's 
(Arkansas  horse)  was  then  employed  in  holding  as  far 
as  possible  in  check  the  continued  advance  of  the  ene 
my,  who  still  sought  to  turn  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Captain  Bragg's  and  part  of  Sherman's  battery  had, 
in  the  meantime,  been  ordered  to  the  left,  against  which 
the  enemy  still  made  a  demonstration.  The  heavy  fire 
of  the  light  artillery  soon  threw  them  into  confusion,  and 
they  sought  to  fall  back  on  the  Mexican  reserve. 

This  was  a  time  for  horse ;  and  Captain  Rucker,  with 
a  squadron  of  the  1st  dragoons,  was  ordered  forward. 
The  difficulty  of  the  ground  and  the  fire  of  the  Mexican 
line,  however,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  charge. 
On  the  extreme  left  the  enemy  were  observed  to  concen 
trate,  probably  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  haci 
enda,  where  was  collected  the  train  of  wagons,  &c.,  of 
the  American  army.  May  was  ordered  thither  with  his 
command,  and  two  pieces  of  Sherman's  battery.  Before 
he  reached  the  spot,  however,  the  Mexican  cavalry  had 
been  beaten  back  by  a  small  body  of  troops  commanded 
by  Major  Monroe  of  the  artillery,  after  having  been 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  charge  of  the  Arkansas 
(Yell)  and  Kentucky  (Marshall)  horse.  May  then  ap 
proached  with  his  command,  to  which  was  added  the 
squadron  of  the  1st  dragoons  and  many  Arkansas  and 
Indiana  troops.  It  was  at  this  part  of  the  field  that  the 
gallant  Colonel  Yell  died,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  Mexican 
troops  had  reached  the  American  rear,  and  it  was  obvi 
ous  they  could  not  again  unite  with  the  main  army.  At 
this  time  a  message  was  received  from  General  Santa 
Anna,  asking  to  know  what  General  Taylor  wanted. 
General  Wool  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Mexican  general- 
in-chief,  but  as  the  enemy  continued  to  fire  he  returned 
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without  an  interview.  By  means  of  this  ruse,  however, 
the  right  of  the  Mexican  army  was  enabled  to  escape 
from  its  perilous  position.  The  firing  had  partially 
ceased  on  the  principal  field,  the  enemy  limiting  all  his 
efforts  to  the  protection  of  his  guns.  The  table-land 
became  again,  however,  the  scene  of  a  fearful  contest. 
The  Illinois  and  Kentucky  infantry  had  engaged  a  vastly 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
being  overwhelmed.  O'Brien,  with  two  pieces,  had 
assisted  in  sustaining  this  unequal  contest,  and  was  left 
alone,  the  foot  being  driven  back.  Captain  Bragg  then 
came  into  battery,  and  fired  into  the  hostile  line,  which 
was  within  but  a  few  feet  of  the  muzzles  of  his  guns. 
This  fire  saved  the  day,  the  enemy  retiring  precipitately. 
The  2d  Kentucky  regiment,  which  had  advanced  beyond 
supporting  distance  in  this  affair,  was  driven  back  and 
closely  pressed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Taking  a 
ravine  which  led  in  the  direction  of  Captain  Washing 
ton's  battery,  their  pursuers  became  exposed  to  his  fire, 
which  soon  checked  and  drove  them  back  with  loss.  In 
the  meantime  the  rest  of  our  artillery  had  taken  position 
on  the  plain,  covered  by  the  Mississippi  and  3d  Indiana 
regiments,  the  former  of  which  had  reached  the  ground 
in  time  to  pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
and  thus  contribute  to  his  repulse.  In  this  last  conflict, 
Colonel  Hardin,  1st  Illinois,  and  Colonel  McKee  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Clay,  2d  Kentucky  regiment,  fell 
while  leading  their  commands. 

Previous  to  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Bragg's 
battery,  which  he  had  pushed  almost  into  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  their  column,  every  man  and  horse  at  three  of  his 
guns  had  been  shot  or  disabled.  These  guns  the  Mexi 
can  infantry  carried  off  with  them.  The  matter  was 
much  regretted,  as,  but  for  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
VOL.  II. 7 
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Santa  Anna,  he  might,  with  some  color,  have  made  a 
claim  to  the  victory,  weak,  but  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
credulous  Mexican  nation. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Mexicans ;  they 
were  defeated  disgracefully.  During  the  day,  as  be 
fore  said,  the  horse  under  General  Minon  threatened 
Saltillo,  and  on  one  occasion  approached  so  near  that 
they  were  fired  upon  from  the  redoubt  on  the  east  side, 
in  which  was  stationed  Captain  Webster.  They  then 
obliqued  towards  the  wagon  train  ;  as  they  approached 
it,  however,  they  were  beaten  back  by  Captain  Shover, 
with  his  gun,  and  a  piece  under  Lieutenant  Donaldson, 
detached  from  Webster's  battery. 

The  enemy  made  during  the  night  no  other  attempt 
to  force  the  American  position,  and  all  were  busied  in 
attending  to  the  wounded,  and  removing  them  to 
Saltillo.  The  sufferings  of  the  latter  were  intense,  a 
severely  cold  night  succeeding  the  broiling  heat  of  the 
day.  The  army  lay  down  without  fires,  expecting 
that  the  battle  would  be  renewed  at  dawn.  Rein 
forcements  were  also  withdrawn  from  the  town,  and  it 
was  known  that  Brigadier-General  Marshall,  with 
fresh  Kentucky  horse  and  a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  was 
near  at  hand.  The  enemy  was  however  discovered 
to  have  fled  to  Agua  Nueva.  He  was  still  twenty 
thousand  strong  (having  been  joined  by  Minon's  com 
mand),  and  General  Taylor  writh  his  five  thousand  men 
wras  unable  to  pursue  him.  On  that  day  a  negotiation 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  made.  The  day  was 
passed  in  burying  the  American  dead,  and  removing  to 
Saltillo  the  many  Mexican  wounded  abandoned  by 
Santa  Anna. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  a  close  reconnoissance 
was  made,  and  Agua  Nueva  was  found  to  have  been 
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abandoned  except  by  the  cavalry,  the  mass  of  the 
Mexican  army  having  hurried  to  San  Luis.  On  the  27th 
the  American  army  advanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  and  the 
general  purposed  to  beat  up  Santa  Anna's  quarters  at 
Encarnacion,  a  hacienda  in  the  midst  of  the  lofty  plain 
between  Saltillo  and  Potosi.  The  cavalry  horses  were 
unable  to  sustain  the  march,  and  an  infantry  command 
was  sent,  which  discovered  that  Encarnacion  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  army  gone  towards  Matahuala, 
sadly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  almost  disorganized. 
The  dead  and  dying  filled  the  whole  hacienda. 

The  American  force  engaged  in  the  action  of  Buena 
Vista  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  officers,  and 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  ex 
clusive  of  the  small  command  left  in  and  near  Saltillo. 
Of  this  number,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  three 
batteries  of  light  artillery,  making  not  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  composed  the  only  force 
of  regular  troops.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army 
is  stated  by  General  Santa  Anna,  in  his  summons,  to 
be  twenty  thousand ;  that  estimate  was  confirmed  by 
subsequent  information.  The  American  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  wounded,  and  twenty-three  missing.  The  Mexican 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  may  be  fairly  estimated  at 
fifteen  hundred,  and  probably  two  thousand.  At  least 
five  hundred  of  their  killed  were  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  The  number  of  deserters  and  dispersed  men 
from  the  ranks  is  known  to  have  been  very  great. 

Among  the  American  killed  and  wounded  were 
many  officers  of  the  regular  army.  Captain  Lincoln, 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  General  Wool,  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  rally  some  troops  who  had  become 
disordered  ;  Captain  Steen,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  was 
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wounded  in  the  same  service.  Other  officers  were 
wounded  and  distinguished.  General  Taylor  thus 
spoke  of  his  regulars,  who,  if  they  were  few,  were  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  other  respects  : 

"  The  services  of  the  light  artillery,  always  conspicu 
ous,  were  more  than  usually  distinguished.  Moving 
rapidly  over  the  roughest  ground,  it  was  always  in  ac 
tion  at  the  right  place  and  the  right  time,  and  its  well- 
directed  fire  dealt  destruction  in  the  masses  of  the  ene 
my.  While  I  recommend  to  particular  favor  the  gallant 
conduct  and  valuable  services  of  Major  Munroe,  chief 
of  artillery,  and  Captains  Washington,  4th  artillery,  and 
Sherman  and  Bragg,  3d  artillery,  commanding  batteries, 
I  deem  it  no  more  than  just  to  mention  all  the  subaltern 
officers.  They  were  nearly  all  detached  at  different 
times,  and  in  every  situation  exhibited  conspicuous  skill 
and  gallantry.  Captain  O'Brien,  Lieutenants  Brent, 
Whiting,  and  Couch,  4th  artillery,  and  Bryan,  topo 
graphical  engineers  (slightly  wounded),  were  attached 
to  Captain  Washington's  battery.  Lieutenants  Thomas, 
Reynolds,  and  French,  3d  artillery  (severely  wounded), 
to  that  of  Captain  Sherman ;  and  Captain  Shover  and 
Lieutenant  Kilburn,  3d  artillery,  to  that  of  Captain 
Bragg.  Captain  Shover,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant 
Donaldson,  1st  artillery,  rendered  gallant  and  important 
service  in  repulsing  the  cavalry  of  General  Minon.  The 
regular  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  with 
which  was  associated  Captain  Pike's  squadron  of  Ar 
kansas  horse,  rendered  useful  service  in  holding  the 
enemy  in  check  and  covering  the  batteries  at  several 
points.  Captain  Steen,  1st  dragoons,  was  severely 
wounded  early  in  the  day,  while  gallantly  endeavoring, 
with  my  authority,  to  rally  the  troops  which  were  falling 
to  the  rear." 
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The  volunteers  fought  as  well  as  any  troops  in  the 
world.  Twelve-months  men  met  and  beat  back  the 
charges  of  veterans  in  a  manner  hitherto  unprecedented. 
The  officers  were  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry,  and 
earned  the  high  commendation  they  have  received.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  of  all  the  volunteers,  one 
regiment  only,  Colonel  Davis's  (Mississippi),  had  ever 
been  under  fire.  Colonels  Yell,  Hardin,  McKee,  and 
Clay  died  on  the  battle- field.  Colonel  Davis  was 
severely  wounded,  yet  retained  his  command. 

General  Lane  was  wounded,  and  a  disproportionate 
number  of  officers  of  every  regiment  of  the  army,  in  the 
field,  were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Wool,  who 
had  drawn  up  the  battle,  is  highly  and  unsparingly  com 
plimented  by  General  Taylor,  and  staff  officers  of  every 
grade  distinguished  themselves.  Major  Bliss,  Captain 
Eaton,  and  Lieutenant  Garnet  exhibited  that  talent  which 
had  caused  their  general,  in  the  first  instance,  to  select 
them  as  his  aids ;  and  even  the  civilian  clerks  of  the 
various  staff  departments,  aware  that  it  was  a  time  for 
every  man  to  show  himself,  buckled  on  their  sabres,  and 
figured  as  messengers  and  estafettes. 

The  battle  was  gained ;  and  had  General  Taylor  been 
at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of  regular  cavalry,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  force  which  won  the  battle,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  crossed  the  desert  and  captured 
San  Luis.  It  did  not  happen  thus  ;  the  term  of  service 
of  the  men  who  had  won  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
began  to  expire,  and  regiment  after  regiment  was  dis 
charged  from  the  service.  The  general  was  left  almost 
alone,  and  compelled  to  remain  inactive.  All  opposition 
to  him  was,  however,  destroyed,  north  of  Saltillo  ;  and 
he  had  but  to  bide  his  time.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mex 
ican  government  concentrated  its  troops  around  the 
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capital ;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  wing  of  Gene 
ral  Taylor  has  not  been  sufficiently  reinforced  to  justify 
his  advance. 

A  few  events  have,  however,  occurred,  sufficient  to 
show  that  his  energy  is  yet  unaltered,  and  awaits  only  an 
opportunity  to  display  itself  again.  His  rambling  search 
after  Urrea,  who,  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
sought  to  interrupt  his  communication,  is  of  this  cha 
racter.  He  drove  that  officer  before  him,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  having  with  him  the  Virginia  regiment,  one  from 
Ohio,  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
General  Taylor  has  yet  work  to  do  for  the  nation,  in 
Mexico,  and,  it  may  be,  in  a  higher  capacity.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  essentially 
the  popular  idol.  A  man  of  deeds,  he  speaks  to  the 
purpose  ;  a  swordsman,  he  has  full  command  of  the  pen. 
He  is  emphatically  one  of  whom  the  nation  may  be 
proud — fit  for  any  career,  seeking  none  ;  aware  of  his  own 
power,  yet  unobtrusive  ;  a  soldier,  but  a  lover  of  peace ; 
occupying  a  high  rank,  yet  contemning  its  trappings. 
Such  men  are  sent  but  rarely,  and  only  to  accomplish  a 
great  end,  establish  a  great  principle,  or  correct  a  great 
abuse. 


.    H-M 


JOHN  E.  WOOL. 
Brigadier-General. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WOOL. 

Wool's  early  career — Battle  of  Queenstown — Wool  promoted 
to  a  majority — Battle  of  Plattsburg — British  retreat — Anni 
versary  of  the  battle — Services  after  the  war  of  1812-15 — 
Visit  to  Europe. 

THE  name  of  General  JOHN  E.  WOOL  first  appears 
on  the  army  register  in  1813,  with  the  rank  of  captain 
of  the  13th  infantry,  and  date  of  April  14th,  1812. 
We  have  few  or  no  particulars  of  Wool's  early  career, 
and  know  only  that  he  was  a  native  of  Orange  county, 
New  York,  and  a  member  of  a  volunteer  corps  orga 
nized,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  at  Troy, 
New  York,  whither  he  had  removed  from  the  house  of 
his  grandfather,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  had 
taken  charge  of  his  education.  Amid  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  long  service,  which  have  taken  him  to  every  part 
of  the  Union,  Troy  has  been  the  home  of  his  family. 
At  that  town  he  recruited  his  first  company  ;  and  the 
same  talent  which  enabled  him  to  make  soldiers  of  raw 
New  York  boys,  and  lead  them  triumphantly  against 
the  British,  has  since  made  him  conspicuous  in  a  wider 
sphere,  Mexico.  The  first  occasion  on  which  we  find 
Wool  conspicuous,  was  in  the  attempt  made  by  order 
of  Major-General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  to  dislodge 
the  British  from  Queenstown  Heights.  This  affair,  as 
far  as  General  Scott  (then  lieutenant-colonel)  participated 
in  it,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  account  of  his 
life. 
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The  plan  of  operations  of  General  Van  Rensselaer 
was  to  throw  over  the  river  two  columns  of  troops, 
each  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  men,  the  one  of 
which  was  to  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chrystie,  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rens 
selaer.  Other  detachments,  commanded  by  Fenwick 
and  Mullaney,  were  to  sustain  the  operations  of  the  two 
first.  According  to  a  subsequent  arrangement,  Colonel 
Scott  was  permitted  to  participate  in  it.  The  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Chrystie,  from  the  incom 
petence  of  the  pilot,  was  unable  to  effect  a  landing. 
Van  Rensselaer,  however,  was  more  fortunate,  and  under 
a  heavy  fire  reached  the  shore.  Every  commissioned 
officer  was  either  killed  or  wounded  in  a  short  time,  so 
that  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  the  13th  regiment  was 
most  opportune.  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  had  time  only 
to  enjoin  on  all  who  had  come  up,  to  charge  the  battery 
immediately,  and  then  with  four  wounds  was  borne  from 
the  field.  This  order  was  obeyed  promptly  by  the 
officers  of  the  13th,  among  wThom  it  is  believed  now 
alive  are  only  Generals  Wool  and  Kearney,  arid  Colonel 
Randolph,  of  the  Virginia  volunteer  regiment.  The 
charge,  headed  by  Wool,  the  senior,  was  successful ;  the 
enemy  were  not  only  driven  from  the  battery,  but  were 
pursued  to  the  water's  edge,  where  they  took  refuge  in 
a  strong  stone  building  until  they  were  rallied  by  General 
Brock  in  person.  It  has  been  said  that  Colonel  Van 
Rensselaer  was  most  unwilling  to  confide  the  com 
mand,  after  he  wras  wounded,  to  Wool,  and  reluctantly 
acceded  to  his  entreaties.  Certainly  never  was  there  a 
more  brilliant  charge,  or  one  more  triumphant.  When 
General  Brock  advanced,  some  person  of  the  command 
raised  without  authority  a  white  flag,  which  Wool  in 
person  tore  down,  and  again  heading  his  men,  charged 
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the  British,  and  drove  them  a  second  time  from  the 
work.  Here  General  Brock  was  slain,  as  has  been 
described  elsewrhere. 

Captain  Wool  participated  in  the  campaign  of  1813, 
during  which  he  was  promoted,  by  seniority,  to  the 
majority  of  the  29th  regiment  United  States  infantry, 
in  which  capacity  he  participated  in  the  campaign  of 
General  Macomb,  which  had  its  glorious  termination  at 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 

This  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  late  war 
is  nowhere  else  so  appropriately  to  be  treated  of  as  in 
the  life  of  General  Wool,  who  was  conspicuous  not  only 
in  the  report  of  the  commanding  general,  but  in  the 
stirring  events  of  the  day.  The  governor-general  of 
both  the  Canadas,  Sir  George  Provost,  having  collected 
together  all  the  force  he  could  obtain,  commenced  an 
expedition  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1814.  He  commenced  his  opera 
tions  with  the  issue  of  a  series  of  proclamations,  evi 
dently  prepared  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  people  from  their  allegiance.  This  was  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  no  printing-press  then  existing  in  British 
America  could  throw  off  a  sheet  in  such  workmanlike 
style  as  were  these  documents.  They  are  another 
adminiculum  to  the  testimony  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
British  policy  of  that  age,  that  if  the  absolute  conquest 
of  the  United  States  was  not  meditated,  the  dismember 
ment  of  the  Union  was  seriously  intended.  These  pro 
clamations  were  dated  from  Quebec,  though  issued  from 
the  village  of  Champlain. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  George  Provost  in  impressing 
wagons,  &c.,  convinced  General  Macomb,  in  the  ab 
sence  of  General  Izard,  that  an  attack  was  meditated  on 
Plattsburg,  and  probably,  through  Lake  George,  in  case 
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of  success,  a  descent  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  garrison 
at  Plattsburg  consisted  to  a  great  degree  of  invalids,  arid 
was  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  strong;  yet  in  a  short 
time  General  Macomb  was  enabled  to  throw  up  defences, 
&c.,  in  order  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  advanced 
with  great  caution  and  circumspection.  To  create  an 
emulation  and  zeal  among  the  officers  and  men  in  com 
pleting  the  works,  General  Macomb  divided  them  into 
detachments,  and  placed  them  near  the  several  forts ; 
declaring  in  orders,  that  each  detachment  was  the  garri 
son  of  its  own  work,  and  bound  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  having  been  reported  to  ex 
ceed  ten  thousand  men,  General  Macomb  sought  to  call 
out  the  rnilitia  en  masse,  through  Major-General  Mooers, 
of  the  state  service.  Anticipating  a  draft,  however,  the 
mass  of  the  people  fled  from  their  homes,  so  that  only 
about  four  hundred  men  and  boys  could  be  collected. 

Between  Plattsburg  and  the  point  whence  the  enemy 
was  approaching,  a  detachment  of  the  13th,  Wool's  old 
regiment,  was  placed,  and  beyond  them  a  party  of  rifle 
men  commanded  by  Major  Appling,  to  act  as  eclaireurs 
and  to  reconnoitre.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  along  two 
roads,  which  debouched  from  each  other  below  Chazy. 
One  of  the  columns,  that  which  advanced  to  Beekman- 
town,  came  so  rapidly,  that  the  militia  of  Mooers,  pre 
viously  stationed  there,  fell  back  in  the  greatest  disor 
der,  though  the  enemy,  as  General  Macomb  states,  «  did 
not  deign  to  fire  on  them,  except  by  their  flankers  and 
advanced  patrols."  A  few  brave  men  did  not,  howe 
ver,  participate  in  this  disorderly  retreat.  Immediately 
on  receiving  news  of  the  enemy's  advance,  Major  Wool 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  29th  infantry 
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was  sent  forward  to  sustain  the  militia,  and  to  set  them 
a  good  example. 

General  Macomb  complimented  Major  Wool  very 
highly  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  his  behavior 
deserved  all  the  applause  which  could  be  bestowed  on 
it.  He  took  advantage  of  every  event  and  natural  ob 
stacle,  and  harassed  the  enemy  most  effectually.  The 
good  example,  however,  was  thrown  away ;  the  militia 
would  not  fight,  though  General  Mooers  and  his  staff 
sought  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  They  seemed  victims 
to  one  of  those  causeless  panics  which  so  often  interfere 
with  military  operations,  and  continued  to  fall  back. 
The  matter  was  peculiarly  to  be  regretted,  as  a  better 
field  for  the  operations  of  irregular  troops  has  scarcely 
been  met  with,  the  country  being  divided  by  steep 
stone  fences  into  small  lots,  each  of  which  offered  a  place 
to  rally  in  safety,  and,  under  shelter,  destroy  the  invader. 
The  enemy  acted  exceedingly  well,  pushing  steadily  on, 
never  deploying  once,  so  that  at  eight,  A.  M.,  the  head  of 
the  column  was  within  two  miles  of  Plattsburg.  At  this 
time,  Captain  Leonard,  of  the  light  artillery,  who  had 
received  his  orders  when  Wool  did,  made  his  tardy  ap 
pearance.  Had  he  acted  with  promptitude,  the  enemy 
would  probably  have  suffered  more  during  the  march, 
and  at  least  have  been  forced  to  deploy  his  column. 

Major  Appling,  of  the  rifles,  was  then  ordered  to  fall 
back,  which  he  did  only  at  the  last  feasible  moment. 
On  his  retreat  he  saw  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column 
debouching  from  the  wood,  and  poured  into  it  a  fire 
from  his  one  hundred  and  ten  riflemen  which  did  im 
mense  execution  ;  incredible  almost,  were  it  not  remem 
bered  that  Forsyth's  riflemen  were  probably  at  that  time 
the  most  expert  shots  in  the  world.  Major  Worth  had, 
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in  the  interim,  been  joined  by  two  companies  of  the 
13th,  commanded  by  Captain  Sproul. 

Then  was  begun  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  in  which 
Appling,  Wool,  and  Sproul  earned  much  credit.  Three 
detachments  having  been  united  poured  in  a  heavy  fire 
on  the  advancing  enemy,  and  retreated  in  echelon,  or 
successively,  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  until  they  reached 
the  angle  of  the  defences. 

The  British  still  continued  to  advance,  until  finally 
their  light  troops  seized  on  a  few  houses  near  the  bridge 
across  the  river,  which  annoyed  the  American  troops 
very  much,  so  that  it  was  necessary  with  hot  shot  to 
destroy  the  buildings  in  which  they  had  found  a  cover. 
The  enemy  now  reached  the  works  and  sought  to  drive 
in  the  American  outposts.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  cross  the  upper  bridge,  but  the  militia  made  a  stand 
here  and  drove  the  British  back  in  very  handsome  style. 
Here  they  fought  as  well  as  troops  of  that  kind  always 
do,  when  once  induced  to  make  a  stand. 

Captain  Sproul,  who  had  been  ordered  out  on  the 
other  road,  along  the  lake,  had  been  directed  to  obstruct 
it ;  and  performed  his  duty  so  well  that  the  other  British 
column  was  long  delayed.  He  had  also  torn  up  a  bridge 
at  Dead-creek ;  in  crossing  which,  the  enemy  were  ex 
posed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the  American  galleys  on  the 
lake,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  return. 

General  Macomb,  having  withdrawn  on  the  soulh 
side  of  the  Saranac,  barricaded  himself  with  the  plank 
of  the  bridge,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  crossing. 
From  the  7th  to  the  llth,  the  enemy  was  continually 
skirmishing,  and  busied  in  posting  a  battering-train.  The 
people,  however,  had  been  aroused  ;  the  militia  of  New 
York  turned  out  en  masse,  while  volunteers  thronged  from 
Vermont,  so  that  General  Mooers  was  enabled,  by  throwing 
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a  strong  body  of  men  in  rear  of  Sir  George  Provost,  to 
keep  him  on  the  alert,  both  by  day  and  night.  The 
militia  had  now  gotten  over  their  panic,  and  behaved  as 
well  as  possible,  and  the  regulars  were  not  only  kept 
busy  by  the  skirmishing  through  the  day,  but  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  adding  to  the  defences.  The 
enemy  were,  in  the  meantime,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
their  flotilla,  to  make  a  general  attack. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  llth,  it  hove  in  sight,  and  at 
once  engaged  McDonough's  vessels,  anchored  in  front 
of  Plattsburg.  The  batteries  were  at  once  opened,  and 
a  heavy  fire  commenced,  which  lasted  until  sunset,  when 
the  bombardment  ceased,  every  British  battery  having 
been  silenced.  The  naval  engagement  lasted  but  two 
hours.  General  Macomb  thus  speaks  of  the  land  attack : 

«  Three  efforts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  pass  the 
river,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cannonade  and  bom 
bardment,  with  a  view  of  assaulting  the  works ;  and  he 
had  prepared  for  that  purpose  an  immense  number  of 
scaling-ladders.  One  attempt  to  cross  was  made  at  the 
village  bridge,  and  another  at  the  upper  bridge,  and  a 
third  at  a  ford  about  three  miles  from  the  works.  At  the 
two  first,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  regulars ;  at  the  ford, 
by  the  brave  volunteers  and  militia,  where  he  suffered 
severely  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners ;  a  consi 
derable  body  having  crossed  the  stream,  but  were  either 
killed,  taken,  or  driven  back.  The  woods  at  this  place 
were  very  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the  militia.  A 
whole  company  of  the  76th  regiment  was  here  destroyed, 
the  three  lieutenants  and  twenty-seven  men  taken  prison 
ers,  the  captain  and  the  rest  killed." 

At  dusk,  the  enemy  withdrew  his  batteries,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  precipitately  sent  off  everything  for 
which  he  could  find  transportation.  At  two,  the  next 
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morning,  the  whole  army  fled,  leaving  behind  the  dead 
and  wounded,  with  a  surgeon,  bearing  a  note  to  General 
Macomb,  requesting  for  them  a  humane  attention.  So 
precipitate  was  the  retreat,  that  the  enemy  reached  Chazy, 
eight  miles  distant,  before  it  was  known  that  he  was  gone. 
The  volunteers  and  light  infantry  immediately  pursued, 
and  made  a  few  prisoners  of  the  British  19th  light  dra 
goons,  and  others  of  the  rear  guard.  A  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  chase.  On 
the  next  day,  more  than  three  hundred  deserters  came  in 
to  the  American  general. 

The  naval  victory  by  Commodore  McDonough  was 
complete,  as  was  that  of  the  army  ;  and  the  brave  men 
who  won  it,  wTere  rewarded  for  their  services  by  the 
applause  of  the  nation.  General  Macomb  buried  the 
British  officers  of  the  land  and  sea  service  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  showed  every  attention  to  the 
wounded. 

The  British  loss  during  the  invasion  (not  counting 
the  naval  operations),  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
was  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  men,  among  the 
first  of  whom  was  Colonel  Willington  of  the  3d 
Buffs,  and  other  officers  of  distinction. 

For  his  conspicuous  services  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Madison  conferred  on  Major  Wool  the  brevet  of 
lieutenant-colonel ;  the  letter  and  order  by  which  the 
promotion  was  communicated  to  him  and  the  army,  was 
in  the  most  graceful  and  complimentary  style.  Various 
brevets  were  conferred  on  other  officers  who  served 
there ;  the  recipients  of  all  of  which  have  since  left 
the  service,  except  Colonel  Joseph  G.  Totten,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  E.  De  Russy,  the  first  of  whom 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  the  second  a  captain. 
They  are  now  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  respec- 
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tively,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  to  which  they  belonged 
at  the  battle  at  Plattsburg. 

On  the  llth  of  September,  1843,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  General  Wool  was  present  at 
its  celebration  by  the  Plattsburg  Military  Association, 
which  had  determined  to  erect  monuments,  not  only  to  the 
American,  but  the  British  officers  who  fell  there.  The 
duty  of  laying  the  stone  of  that  to  Willington,  was 
assigned  to  Wool.  Colonel  D.  B.  McNeil  thus  referred 
to  the  circumstance  on  the  occasion,  paying  a  high  com 
pliment  to  Colonel  Wool,  especially  grateful  to  him  as 
coming  from  the  very  scene  of  his  triumphs : 

"  Fellow-Citizens :  The  president  of  the  day  has 
designated  our  distinguished  guest,  Brigadier-General 
Wool,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  commanded  the 
detachment  of  American  regular  troops  opposed  to  that 
division  of  the  British  army  wThich  advanced  upon 
Plattsburg  by  the  Beekmantown  road,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1814,  to  erect  a  monument  at  the  head  of 
the  grave  of  Colonel  Willington,  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
British  Buffs,  who  gallantly  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  at  Culver's  Hill,  on  the  Beekmantown  road, 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  6th  of  September,  1814. 

The  division  of  the  British  army  in  which  the  brave 
and  lamented  Willington  fell,  was  not  less  than  four 
thousand  strong ;  and  when  we  take  into  view  the  fact 
that  General  Wool  (then  a  major),  with  a  light  corps  of 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  all  told,  con 
tested  every  inch  of  ground  with  this  formidable  force 
in  their  descent  upon  Plattsburg,  the  selection  of  Gen 
eral  Wool  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  assigned  to 
him,  cannot  fail  to  give  deep  interest  to  the  solemn 
occasion  which  brought  us  together  upon  this  hallowed 
spot.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the 
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monument  about  to  be  erected  should  be  raised  by  the 
hand  of  an  officer  who  bore  an  honorable  and  conspicuous 
part  in  the  events  of  the  memorable  day  on  which  the 
gallant  Willington  fell.  It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  see 
the  living  brave  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  illus 
trious  dead." 

To  this  General  Wool  replied  : 

"  Fellow-Citizens  and  Soldiers  :  The  duty  assigned 
me  by  the  president  of  the  day,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Plattsburg  and  the  Military  Association  of  the  county 
of  Clinton,  is  no  less  gratifying  to  me  than  it  is  honor 
able  and  magnanimous  to  its  authors,  and  will  furnish 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  for  all  time  to  come. 
It  is  not  less  a  holy  and  pious  offering  to  the  illustrious 
dead,  than  the  offspring  of  noble  and  generous  hearts  to 
a  fallen  foe,  and  will  furnish  themes  of  praise  to  the  end 
of  time.  It  will  be  a  healing  balm  to  the  wounded 
hearts  of  relatives  and  friends — whilst  it  will  not  fail 
to  call  forth  from  every  Briton  who  passes  this  conse 
crated  spot,  tears  of  gratitude  as  well  as  tears  of  sym 
pathy. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  I  now  erect  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Plattsburg  and  the  Military  Association  of 
Clinton  county,  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  Colo 
nel  Willington,  who  fell  the  6th  of  September,  1814,  at 
Culver's  Hill,  leading  to  the  charge  the  advance  of  the 
British  army  marching  on  Plattsburg." 

At  the  dinner  which  followed  the  solemnities  of  the 
day,  General  Skinner,  the  president  of  the  day,  pro 
posed  as  a  sentiment,  "General  Wool,  the  hero  of 
Beekmantown,  as  well  as  of  Queenstown — 

'  His  laurels  are  green,  though  his  locks  are  gray.'  " 
General  Wool  replied : 
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"  Mr.  President :  I  rise  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  just  given  by 
my  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  I  find  it  im 
possible,  however,  filled  as  I  am  with  emotion,  to  make 
a  speech,  or  give  utterance  to  my  feelings  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  could 
say  but  little  that  has  not  already  been  said.  I  might 
speak  of  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  '13,  which  closed 
with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  I  might  also  speak 
of  the  campaign  of  1814,  when  the  mantle  of  darkness 
was  cast  off,  and  a  blaze  of  light  shone  forth  along  the 
frontier  from  Fort  Erie  to  Plattsburg,  and  finally  closed 
with  a  brilliancy  seldom  equalled,  on  the  plains  of  New 
Orleans.  But  these  periods  have  already  been  noticed 
and  described  in  the  most  eloquent  and  stirring  language. 
Therefore,  little  remains  for  me  to  add,  could  I  give 
utterance  to  my  feelings,  but  to  express  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  kind  partiality  with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  allude  to  my  services.  I  would,  however, 
remark,  that  although  at  one  period  of  the  war  darkness 
and  despondency  appeared  to  pervade  our  beloved  coun 
try,  there  was  one  bright  spot  exempt  from  the  general 
gloom.  It  was  here  in  this  place,  Plattsburg,  that  the 
patriotic  inhabitants  never  wavered  nor  quailed  before 
the  legions  of  Great  Britain.  They  stood  by  their 
country  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  never  failed  to  cheer 
and  comfort  the  war-worn  soldier,  and  to  receive  him 
with  open  arms,  whether  he  returned  victorious  or  was 
driven  back  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Who  that 
was  at  Plattsburg  in  1812,  '13,  and  '14,  does  not 
remember  with  delight  Mooers,  Smith,  Sailly,  Delord, 
Baily,  Palmer,  and  Ransom,  all  patriotic  citizens  and 
devoted  friends  of  their  country  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace,  but  who  now  rest  in  the  mansions  of  eternal 
VOT..  IT, 8 
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bliss  ?  With  these  few  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
offer  this  sentiment — 

6  The  citizens  of  Plattsburg  and  the  Military  Associa 
tion  of  Clinton  county — This  day  attests  their  magna 
nimity  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  the  homage  paid  to  the 
illustrious  dead  who  fell  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country.' ' 

Peace  came  early  in  1815,  and  the  life  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wool  was  as  little  eventful  as  that  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  service.  After  the  reduction  he  was 
retained  with  full  rank,  and  served  at  various  posts  on 
the  northern  frontier  until  the  27th  of  April,  1816,  when 
he  was  appointed  inspector-general  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  cavalry.  The  importance  and  peculiar  trust 
of  this  high  commission  have  already  been  spoken  of. 
He  discharged  its  often  troublesome  and  painful  duties 
with  the  greatest  fidelity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  several  generals-in-chief,  and  various  administra 
tions  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  nation,  until  June  29th, 
1841,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  brigade  of 
General  Scott,  who,  by  the  death  of  General  Macomb, 
had  become  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  On  the 
29th  of  April,  1836,  General  Wool  previously  received 
"for  ten  years'  meritorious  service  in  one  grade,"  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general.  The  position  he  occupies 
in  the  roster  of  the  army,  according  to  commission,  is  the 
fourth  in  rank ;  according  to  brevet,  the  seventh,  the  old 
brevets  of  Generals  Brady  and  Brooke  giving  them  in 
certain  cases  precedence,  though  never  command  over 
him. 

Persons  are  apt  to  sneer  at  the  services  of  a  soldier  in 
time  of  peace  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  General 
Wool  was  called  on  to  visit  a  section  of  country  extend 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  to  Council  Bluffs  on  the  Missouri, 
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and  from  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf,  the 
mass  of  which  was  in  the  Indian  country  with  wide 
deserts  interspersed,  it  must  be  admitted  his  duty 
was  no  sinecure.  These  were  to  be  reached  only  by 
long  journeys  on  horseback,  and  almost  incredible  hard 
ships. 

During  this  time  he  also  visited  Europe  on  a  profes 
sional  tour,  under  the  orders  of  the  government,  and 
while  there,  was  lucky  enough  to  be  present  at  the 
famous  siege  and  surrender  of  Antwerp,  in  1831. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WOOL— (Continued.) 

Expedition  to  Coahuila — Address  to  the  soldiers — Wool's  route 
— Santa  Anna's  tactics — Junction  of  Wool's  and  Taylor's 
forces  —  Battle  of  Buena  Vista  —  Taylor's  encomium  on 
Wool. 

WHEN  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  it  was  resolved  to 
direct  an  expedition  against  the  provinces  of  Mexico, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  Chihuahua  and  Monclova,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  together  the  field  of  General 
Kearney's  operations  and  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  command  of  this  was  given  to  General  Wool. 

The  troops  which  composed  it  were  exclusively  vol 
unteers,  with  the  exception  of  a  squadron  of  the  2d 
dragoons,  the  light  battery  of  the  4th  artillery,  and  three 
companies  of  the  6th  infantry,  attached  to  the  left  wing, 
and  a  squadron  of  the  1st  dragoons,  which  composed 
General  Wool's  personal  escort.  The  body  of  the  army- 
was  composed  of  Yell's  Arkansas  mounted  regiment, 
the  1st  and  2d  regiments  Illinois  infantry,  a  company  of 
Kentucky  infantry,  and  Seefield's  Texas  volunteers. 
The  grand  aggregate  was  a  little  more  than  two  thousand 
fire  hundred  men.  Though  the  mass  of  this  army  was 
composed  of  volunteers,  its  staff  was  composed  of  officers 
of  the  regular  service,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
persons  of  decided  merit.  The  regiments  and  corps  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  concentrated  at  San  Anto 
nio  de  Bejar,  a  post  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  celebrated 
in  the  war  of  Texan  independence,  well  calculated  for 
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offensive  operations  towards  the  object  of  this  expedi 
tion,  when  once  the  depots  of  provisions,  &c.,  had  been 
established,  but  inconvenient  itself,  as  all  stores  had  ne 
cessarily  to  be  brought  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
wagons,  from  Port  Lavaca  on  the  shore.  The  whole 
state  of  Texas,  too,  was  necessarily  to  be  crossed  before 
the  starting-point  of  the  march  could  be  reached.  The 
troops  therefore  were  not  assembled  before  the  last  of 
August,  and  the  25th  of  September  had  come  before  a 
sufficient  amount  of  provisions  had  been  collected,  to 
justify  General  Wool  in  commencing  his  operations. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  therefore,  Colonel  Harney 
started  with  the  right  wing  of  this  army,  numbering,  all 
told,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men. 

General  Wool  followed  on  the  29th  with  his  personal 
staff  and  escort  of  dragoons.  Colonel  Hardin,  of  the 
1st  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  followed  on  the  2d  of 
October  with  eight  companies  of  his  regiment,  the  ag 
gregate  of  which  was  five  hundred  and  seventy-four 
men ;  on  the  14th  of  October,  Colonel  Churchhill,  in 
spector-general  of  the  United  States  army,  left  with  the 
remainder  of  General  Wool's  command,  numbering,  all 
told,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- four  men.  The  army 
was  to  march  through  an  uninhabited  country,  without 
any  resources  except  what  it  took  with  it ;  was  under  the 
necessity  of  crossing  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  with  a  train 
of  baggage,  a  commissariat  and  stores,  to  provide  safely 
for  which,  even  in  a  time  of  peace,  was  a  most  formidable 
undertaking.  There  was  a  certainty  now,  it  was  thought, 
that  an  enemy  was  in  front.  The  army  was  unusually  well 
supplied  with  all  equipage,  the  general  not  having  for 
gotten  to  have  constructed  by  his  officers  of  engineers, 
boats  so  arranged  that  they  might  be  easily  put  together, 
and  when  taken  apart  transported  in  wagons.  The  cat- 
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tie  of  all  kinds  on  the  long  march  which  lay  before  this 
army,  were  to  be  subsisted  by  grazing  on  the  grass  of 
the  prairies  across  which  the  road  lay. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1846,  the  advance  which 
General  Wool  had  already  joined,  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  at  an  old  Spanish  post,  called  El  Presidio  del 
Rio  Grande.  On  the  9th  the  following  order  was  pub 
lished  to  the  troops,  and  announced  fully  the  course 
General  Wool  intended  and  did  pursue,  in  spite  of 
much  discontent  created  by  his  rigid  adherence  to  it. 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  CAMP  ON  THE  Rio  GRANDE,  ) 
Near  Presidio,  9th  October,  1846.      j 
(Orders  No.  89.) 

Soldiers !  After  a  long  and  tedious  march,  you  have 
arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  per 
formance  of  this  service,  the  commanding  general  has 
witnessed  with  the  greatest  pleasure  your  patience,  good 
order,  and  perseverance,  under  many  deprivations  and 
hardships.  All  have  done  their  duty,  and  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  both  officers  and  men. 
From  this  remark  he  would  not  except  his  staff,  who 
have  actively  and  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service ;  whilst  Captain  Cross  has  been  eminently  suc 
cessful  in  forwarding  his  long  train  of  supplies,  without 
delay  or  serious  accident. 

To-morrow  you  will  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  oc 
cupy  the  territory  of  our  enemies.  We  have  not  come 
to  make  war  upon  the  people  or  peasantry  of  the  coun 
try,  but  to  compel  the  government  of  Mexico  to  render- 
justice  to  the  United  States.  The  people,  therefore, 
who  do  not  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  and 
remain  quiet  and  peaceful  at  their  homes,  will  not  be 
molested  or  interfered  with,  either  as  regards  their  per 
sons  or  property;  and  all  those  who  furnish  supplies 
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will  be  treated  kindly,  and  whatever  is  received  from 
them  will  be  liberally  paid  for. 

It  is  expected  of  the  troops  that  they  will  observe  the 
most  rigid  discipline  and  subordination.  All  depreda 
tions  on  the  persons  or  property  of  the  people  of  the 
country  are  strictly  forbidden ;  and  any  soldier  or  fol 
lower  of  the  camp  who  may  so  far  forget  his  duty  as  to 
violate  this  injunction,  will  be  severely  punished. 

By  command  of  General  Wool. 
(Signed)   JAMES  H.  PRENTISS,  Ass't  Adj.  Gen." 

The  route  of  General  Wool  was  along  the  old  road 
from  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  via  San  Antonio,  across  the 
head- waters  of  the  Nueces,  to  El  Presidio,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  left  wing,  the  majority  of  whom  were  untried 
troops,  with  many  incumbrances,  wagons,  &c.,  in  eleven 
days. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  without  difficulty,  General 
Wool's  advance  encamped,  after  a  march  of  two  hun 
dred  and  four  miles  in  eleven  days,  four  miles  south  of 
Monclova,  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  state  or  depart 
ment  of  Coahuila.  On  the  march  from  El  Presidio, 
Brigadier- General  Shields,  of  the  volunteer  service,  had 
joined  the  column,  and  had  been  assigned  to  the  com 
mand  of  the  advance.  No  opposition  had  been  made 
to  General  Wool's  advance,  so  far ;  and  here  General 
Lopez,  the  Mexican  commander,  waited  on  and  informed 
him  that  so  far  from  being  treated  as  enemies,  the  Ame 
rican  army  would  be  looked  on  as  friends.  It  had  long 
been  the  prevalent  opinion  in  Texas,  that  the  people  of 
Coahuila  and  Chihuahua  had,  by  the  advantages  even 
under  the  Mexican  tariff,  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the 
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United  States  through  the  caravans,  been  made  friendly 
to  our  institutions. 

The  best  furnished  house  in  the  town  was  tendered 
to  General  Wool,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  (the 
population  of  which  was  five  thousand),  with  two  squa 
drons  of  dragoons.  Previous  to  entering  Monclova, 
Nava,  San  Fernando,  and  San  Rosa,  towns  of  one  thou 
sand,  four  thousand,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  had  successively  surrendered,  without  re 
sistance,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  ranche- 
ros  and  peones,  or  agricultural  laborers,  if  not  in  morale 
the  equals  of  the  volunteers  of  the  invading  army,  thrice 
as  numerous,  and  capable  of  making  a  formidable  resist 
ance. 

It  was  obvious,  in  spite  of  the  professions  of  Gover 
nor  Lopez,  that  the  mass  of  the  population  were  ill-dis 
posed  towards  the  invaders;  and  General  Wool  was 
required  to  exert  the  most  constant  vigilance  to  restrain 
the  volunteers,  and  prevent  even  the  possibility  of  diffi 
culty  with  the  natives. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Wool  at  Monclova,  it  had 
been  contemplated  to  pass  thence  to  Chihuahua,  a  city 
to  the  northwest  of  their  present  position,  and  midway 
between  it  and  Santa  Fe.  A  report,  however,  was 
originated  in  the  country,  that  after  the  capture  of  Santa 
Fe,  General  Kearney  had  marched  on  Chihuahua,  which 
surrendered  without  a  blow.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  delay  to  recruit  the  dragoon  and  artil 
lery  cattle,  delayed  this  expedition  until  the  occurrence 
of  events  in  another  part  of  the  Mexican  republic  caused 
it  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 

The  papers  at  this  time  teemed  with  complaints 
against  General  Wool,  on  the  part  of  the  volunteers, 
which  were  evidently  most  unjust,  and  stand  in  striking 
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relief  when  compared  with  the  subsequent  popularity 
he  won  after  having  joined  General  Taylor's  division. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  army  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  volunteers,  without  a  regular  force 
sufficient  to  leaven  the  mass  or  teach  them  what  duty 
wyas.  The  proper  requisitions  of  discipline,  therefore, 
they  were  not  only  ignorant  of,  but  had  no  means  of 
learning ;  and  regarded  the  determination  of  their  general 
to  see  that  they  did  their  duty,  as  an  outrage  and 
tyrannical  oppression.  The  press,  therefore,  teemed 
with  letters  censuring  General  Wool,  to  which  undue 
credit  was  attributed  by  the  public.  That  any  weight 
should  be  attached  them  is  strange,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  writing  of  letters,  &c.,  is  forbidden  by  regula 
tion  to  all  members  of  an  army,  and  that  none  but  a 
very  worthless  soldier  would  sit  down  coolly,  calmly, 
and  deliberately,  to  violate  an  order. 

After  the  capture  of  Monterey,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  General  Worth  was  stationed,  by  order  of  General 
Taylor,  at  Saltillo.  Santa  Anna,  however,  having  col 
lected  a  large  force,  began  such  a  system  of  operations 
that  General  Worth  was  induced  to  communicate  the 
condition  of  his  command  to  General  Patterson,  at 
Victoria,  and  to  General  Wool,  at  Parras,  which  post, 
immediately  on  his  reporting  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  Monclova,  General  Taylor  had,  on  the  13th  of  No 
vember,  ordered  him  to  occupy. 

General  Wool  arrived  at  Parras  on  the  6th  of  De 
cember,  1846,  with  his  army,  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  volunteer  forces  ever  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
if  not  the  very  best.  By  constant  care  he  had  thus  re 
pelled  the  clamors  raised  against  him  by  a  few  designing 
men.  His  march  was  unopposed  through  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  countries  in  the  world ;  the  route  lay  through 
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one  series  of  defiles,  with  valleys  filled  with  cactus  of 
varieties  almost  undescribed.  The  meschete  and  a  thou 
sand  spiny  plants  were  the  sole  growth  until  the  army 
reached  the  town  of  Parras,  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  The  surrounding  district  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Mexico,  abounding  in  fertile  fields 
and  vineyards  which  were  productive.  The  lands  had 
at  one  time  been  purchased  by  the  Rothschilds,  who, 
however,  were  not  permitted  to  retain  them  in  con 
sequence  of  the  law  in  Mexico  which  prohibits  aliens 
from  acquiring  real  estate.  The  army  had  there  been 
well  received,  and  courteously  treated  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  consequence  of  the  intelligence  received  from 
Worth,  General  Wool  immediately  set  out  for  Saltillo, 
which  General  Taylor  thought  should  be  occupied  both 
as  a  dependency  of  Monterey,  and  as  controlling  the 
defile  which  led  to  Monclova  and  Parras,  from  which 
large  supplies  were  expected.  It  was  moreover  the 
capital  of  Coahuila,  and  therefore  important  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  This  changed  the  whole  of  the  course 
marked  out  for  General  Wool,  and  very  properly  too, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  route  from  Monclova  to  Chi 
huahua  except  over  the  rugged  Bolson  de  Mapimi. 
Chihuahua  too  was  considered  as  already  conquered, 
and  easily  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  a  movement  of 
the  army  of  the  west  (Kearney),  within  the  sphere  of 
which  it  might  with  more  propriety  be  included  than 
of  General  Wool's. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  remark.  General  Wool  seems 
to  be  the  only  general  who  really  has  made  conquests  in 
Mexico.  When  he  left  Parras,  the  ladies  of  the  town, 
anxious  to  make  some  exhibition  of  gratitude  for  the  pro 
tection  he  had  afforded  them,  sought  to  be  permitted 
to  take  care  of  the  invalids  unable  to  march  with  him. 
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Subsequent  accounts  say  this  was  not  a  hollow  profes 
sion,  but  that  they  really  nursed  the  invalids  carefully  and 
kindly. 

Immediately  after  his  landing,  Santa  Anna  had 
thrown  himself  forward  with  the  army  he  had  collected, 
and  threatened  Worth  and  Riley  at  Montemorelos,  and 
almost  all  the  detachments  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  northward  of  the  arid  plains  between  San 
Luis  and  Saltillo.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was, 
doubtless,  to  induce  General  Scott  to  divert  his  arma 
ment  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  secure  the  conquests  already 
made.  This  was  not  a  movement  likely  to  deceive 
General  Scott,  who,  in  his  letter  to  General  Taylor,  from 
New  York,  dated  November  23d,  shows  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  tactics  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  man 
ner  by  which  his  plans  could  and  must  be  foiled.  In 
that  letter  the  general-in-chief  intimated  to  him  the  pro 
priety  of  uniting  Wool's  force  with  his,  thus  securing 
the  latter  an  equivalent  for  the  six  hundred  regulars 
commanded  by  Worth,  withdrawn  from  Monterey. 

General  Taylor  saw  at  once  the  weight  of  these  sug 
gestions,  and  was  further  induced  to  consolidate  his  own 
and  Wool's  forces,  in  consequence  of  the  menaces  of 
Minon,  who  had  previously  captured  a  force  of  Arkansas 
and  Kentucky  horse,  and  routed  a  scouting-party  com 
manded  by  Lieutentant- Colonel  May,  at  Encarnacion. 
General  Wool  reached  Saltillo  about  the  23d  of  Decem 
ber,  most  opportunely,  as  General  Taylor  was,  in  conse 
quence,  enabled  to  return  to  Victoria  to  resume  a  search 
after  Urrea.  The  arrival  of  Wool  also  induced  Santa 
Anna  to  retreat  at  once  to  San  Luis,  after  having  thrown 
much  of  his  command  across  the  desert. 

Santa  Anna,  aware  that  Worth  had  been  recalled 
with  the  mass  of  regulars,  marched  again  to  attack 
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General  Taylor,  who,  when  he  became  aware  of  the 
Mexican  chief's  intention,  set  out  at  once  to  meet  him. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  General  Taylor  had  occupied 
Agua  Nueva,  a  hacienda  about  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Saltillo.  This  hacienda  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
two  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  which  at  two  other  points, 
at  Carnero  and  Buena  Vista,  converge  closely,  and  else 
where  are  spread  out  into  a  broad  valley.  General  Santa 
Anna  had  intended  to  pass  around  General  Taylor's 
flank,  and  either  force  him  to  fight  at  Saltillo  and  Buena 
Vista,  or  to  besiege  him  in  the  position  he  had  taken. 
To  effect  this  plan  it  was  necessary  either  to  march  boldly 
by  the  main  road,  or  to  make  a  detour  and  occupy  Buena 
Vista.  The  third  movement  which  suggested  itself  to 
Santa  Anna,  was  to  operate  on  the  left  of  Saltillo,  and, 
though  he  seemed  to  prefer  it,  it  was  found  altogether  im 
practicable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  com 
missariat,  as  of  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  proba 
bility  was,  that  he  intended  to  seize  Buena  Vista  by  the 
detour  from  the  right,  but  being  anticipated  by  General 
Taylor,  would  not  confess  he  had  been  out-generalled. 
General  Minon,  who  subsequently  had  a  controversy 
with  him  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  this  battle,  stated 
boldly,  that  General  Taylor  not  only  beat  him  with  his 
battle-pieces  in  the  field,  but  out-mano3iivred  him  in 
castling  his  pawns.  The  selection  of  the  position  of 
Buena  Vista  is  attributed  to  General  Wool  as  the  sug- 
gester.  The  army  took  position  on  the  21st  of  Feb 
ruary,  directly  in  front  of  the  hacienda  of  that  name. 
Immediately  after  the  encampment  of  the  army,  General 
Taylor,  who  did  not  anticipate  an  attack  so  soon,  went 
to  Saltillo,  which  was  menaced  by  Minon,  leaving  the 
immediate  command  with  General  Wool. 

This  battle  has  already  been  described  in  the  sketch 
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of  General  Taylor,  but  it  might  with  as  much  pro 
priety  have  been  postponed  to  the  present  time.  The 
troops  were  posted  by  General  Wool,  the  orders  ema 
nated  from  him,  and  his  plan  of  battle  was  not  altered 
throughout  the  long  and  hard-fought  action.  Wool  at 
Buena  Vista  was  in  fact  what  General  Scott  was  at 
Niagara.  The  private  letters  all  speak  of  General 
Wool's  great  exertions,  and  his  daring  valor  endeared 
him  to  those  men,  of  whom,  against  their  wishes,  he  had 
made  soldiers.  The  "  old  war-horse"  (such  had  long 
been  his  sobriquet  in  the  army)  was  seen  everywhere 
quickening  the  charge  and  encouraging  the  wavering 
battalion,  and  his  clear  and  musical,  but  very  positive 
and  dogmatical  voice,  was  heard  not  only  above  the 
musketry,  but  stronger  still,  amid  the  wild  cheer  of  the 
men  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  General  Taylor,  in 
his  official  report,  states  that  the  troops  were  posted  by 
General  Wool,  and  in  its  conclusion  makes  the  following 
strong  and  positive  encomium  : 

"  To  Brigadier-General  Wool  my  obligations  are 
especially  due.  The  high  state  of  discipline  and 
instruction  of  several  of  the  volunteer  regiments  was 
attained  under  his  command ;  and  to  his  vigilance  and 
arduous  service  before  the  action,  and  his  gallantry  and 
activity  on  the  field,  a  large  share  of  our  success  may 
justly  be  attributed.  During  most  of  the  engagement 
he  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  troops  thrown 
back  on  our  left  flank.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  government." 

The  discharge  of  the  volunteers  who  won  this 
battle,  and  the  tardiness  in  sending  forward  the  ten 
provisional  regiments  intended  to  replace  them,  have 
subsequently  kept  General  Wool  from  the  field. 
During  this  time  be  has  been  either  at  Saltillo  or 
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Monterey,  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  new  troops, 
as  they  arrive,  for  other  conquests.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  in  a  short  time  the  wing  of  General 
Taylor  will  again  advance.  When  that  takes  place, 
we  shall  hear  a  good  account  of  Wool's  division. 

The  conspicuous  services  of  General  Wool  at  Buena 
Vista,  will  doubtless  obtain  for  him  from  the  govern 
ment,  the  brevet  of  major-general.  This  is  all  he  can 
expect;  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government 
evincing  that  in  its  opinion  brevets,  which  are  mere 
titles,  are  the  appropriate  rewards  of  soldiers,  while 
substantial  commissions  and  command  are  conferred  on 
those  who  have  been  eminent  in  the  paths  of  peace. 


DAVID  E.  TWIGGS. 
Brigadier-General. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
TWIGGS. 

Early  life  of  Twiggs — Appointed  captain — Affairs  in  Florida — 
Black  Hawk  war — Battle  of  Ouithlagoochie — Rank  of  Twiggs 
and  Worth — Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma — Twiggs  ap 
pointed  governor  of  Matamoras — Cerro  Gordo. 

AT  the  increase  of  the  regular  army,  which  enabled 
General  Taylor  to  lay  aside  his  brevets  for  a  full  commis 
sion  of  major-general,  the  president  was  authorized  to 
appoint  two  other  general  officers,  with  the  rank  of  briga 
diers,  and  one  of  these  commissions  was  conferred  on 
Colonel  D.  E.  TWIGGS,  of  the  2d  dragoons.  Authentic 
information  derived  from  the  family,  tells  us  that  Gene 
ral  Twiggs  is  the  fifth  son  of  General  John  Twiggs,  of 
of  revolutionary  memory,  whose  services  in  the  stormy 
crisis  of  the  era,  when  Georgia  hesitated  to  adopt 
the  cause  of  the  other  colonies  or  to  remain  faith 
ful  to  Great  Britain,  won  him  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Savior  of  Georgia."  This  he  merited,  for  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  he  raised  at  his  own  expense  and 
long  kept  in  service  an  effective  brigade,  which  rendered 
most  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  independence, 
more  than  once  in  danger  of  being  extinguished  in  that 
province. 

General  Twiggs  was  born  at  the  residence  of  his 
grandfather,  who  had  been  one  of  the  companions  of 
Oglethorpe,  in  Richmond  county,  in  the  year  1790. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  matriculated  in  Franklin  Col- 
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lege,  at  Athens,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 
having  been  removed  to  Augusta  to  study  law  in  the 
office  of  Thomas  Flournoy,  Esq.,  under  the  charge  of 
whom  he  completed  his  legal  studies.  At  this  time  the 
war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  at  the  instance  of  his  father, 
young  Twiggs  was  appointed  a  captain  of  the  3d  infan 
try.  Of  the  old  regiment  bearing  this  number,  it  is 
believed,  there  now  remain  in  service  only  two  other 
officers.  Captain  Twiggs  was,  during  the  war  of  1812- 
13-14-15,  stationed  on  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  kept,  it  will  be  remembered,  continually 
on  the  alert  by  the  British,  who  had  virtual  possession  of 
Amelia  Island,  and  other  of  those  detached  portions  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  operating  from  which  he  was  able 
to  create  much  alarm,  but  effected  nothing  serious. 

This  was  a  sphere  in  which  not  even  Bayard  could 
win  renown  or  celebrity;  but,  while  there,  Captain 
Twiggs  earned  a  reputation  for  soldierly  bearing  and  the 
correct  and  exact  performance  of  his  duty,  which  he 
has  in  every  sphere  of  his  service  constantly  maintained. 
When  peace  was  made,  Captain  Twiggs  was  retained  in 
the  service,  without  a  diminution  of  rank;  and,  for  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  in 
service,  received  the  brevet  of  major. 

Major  Twiggs  was  next  called  on  to  participate  in 
events  winch  were  most  important  in  character,  and  ex 
ercised  great  influence  over  the  country,  though  now 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1817  Florida  was  under  the  Spanish  flag,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  disturbances  which  had  ex 
isted  in  Spain,  its  defence  was  confided  to  a  most  inade 
quate  garrison.  Spanish  authority  was  virtually  extinct, 
or  existed  only  to  shield  the  nefarious  designs  of  a  num 
ber  of  foreign  outlaws,  the  majority  of  whom  were  of 
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British  extraction,  against  the  United  States.  The  leaders, 
or  the  most  important  of  them,  were  two  persons,  called 
Nichols  and  Woodbine,  who  had  earned  a  most  unenvi 
able  reputation  in  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
necessary  the  invasion  of  Florida  by  General  Jackson, 
in  1814.  Similar  outrages  continued  until  1816,  when 
General  Jackson,  still  in  command  in  the  south,  wrote  to 
the  Spanish  governor,  firmly  but  respectfully  requiring 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  then  being  committed 
under  the  command  of  the  unfortunate  Ambrister  and 
Arbuthnot,  against  the  United  States.  Nichols,  the  in 
stigator  of  these  atrocities,  established  a  fort  near  St. 
Mark's,  on  the  Apalachicola ;  from  which  such  outrages 
were  perpetrated,  that  General  Jackson  determined  to 
destroy  it,  and  sent  against  it  Colonel  (since  General)  D. 
L.  Clinch,  with  a  large  detachment  of  regular  troops 
and  five  hundred  friendly  Creeks,  under  the  celebrated 
chieftain,  M'Intosh,  who  subsequently  met  so  untimely 
a  fate.  On  the  approach  of  the  Americans,  Nichols  and 
Woodbine,  after  exacting  an  oath  that  their  confederates 
would  not  surrender,  fled.  To  supply  Colonel  Clinch's 
command  with  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  two 
schooners  had  been  sent,  under  convoy  of  two  gunboats, 
writh  which  Colonel  Clinch  attacked  the  fort,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  destroyed  it. 

East  Florida  was  under  the  command  of  General 
Gaines,  who,  on  the  15th  of  November,  received  from 
the  war  department  orders  immediately  to  remove  the 
Indians  from  a  territory  ceded  by  them  to  the  United 
States,  at  a  prior  treaty  with  General  Jackson.  After 
sending  a  junior  officer  to  Foultown,  to  summon  the 
chief  to  visit  him,  and  account  for  his  conduct,  the  In 
dian  refused,  and  Major  Twiggs  was  immediately  de 
tached,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  "  bring  him 
VOL.  II. 9 
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in."  The  Indians  attacked  the  command,  which,  how 
ever,  in  a  severe  engagement,  totally  routed  them,  after 
having  killed  and  wounded  a  large  number.  On  the 
next  day,  he  proceeded  to  Foultown,  to  attack  them 
in  their  stronghold.  Finding  the  town,  however,  de 
serted,  he  destroyed  it.  For  his  conduct  of  this  expe 
dition,  he  was  highly  complimented  by  General  Gaines. 
The  scene  of  these  operations  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Scott,  situated  on  Flint  river,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Chattahoochie,  in  the  present  county  of  Deca- 
tur,  in  Georgia.  General  Gaines  was  at  this  time  at 
Fort  Scott,  which,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  was 
ordered  to  be  supplied  from  Mobile.  The  vessels,  with 
the  supplies,  under  Major  Muhlenberg,  having  been  de 
tained  by  contrary  winds  and  sickness,  a  command  was 
sent  to  their  assistance,  under  Lieutenant  Scott,  who 
reached  the  vessels  in  safety.  On  his  return,  however, 
Hornotlimed,  the  chief  whom  Twiggs  had  defeated,  at 
tacked  him  at  the  mouth  of  Flint  river,  killing  his  whole 
party,  except  six  men,  who  escaped.  With  Lieutenant 
Scott  were  many  women  and  children ;  one  of  the  for 
mer  of  whom  was  made  prisoner.  This  state  of  things 
induced  the  government  to  order  General  Gaines  to 
attack  the  Indians,  if  they  appeared  in  force,  even  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  line.  In  obedience  to  this  authority, 
that  officer  entered  Florida,  and  proceeded  towards 
Amelia  Island,  where  a  number  of  Indians,  negroes,  and 
British  outlaws  were  said  to  be  in  force.  On  the  26th 
of  December,  1817,  General  Jackson  was  ordered  to 
assume  command ;  and,  in  case  he  should  consider  the 
regular  force  under  General  Gaines  too  small,  to  call  on 
the  executives  of  the  neighboring  states  for  troops. 
After  having  collected  his  army,  on  the  10th  of  March 
he  crossed  the  Flint,  and  advanced  towards  the  mouth 
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of  the  Apalachicola.  On  the  16th,  he  arrived  at  the  site 
of  the  fort  destroyed  by  Colonel  Clinch,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1817.  General  Jackson  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  called  Fort  Gadsden,  intending  to  use  it  as  a  depot 
for  provisions  expected  from  New  Orleans.  About  this 
time,  he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Spanish  gover 
nor,  by  virtue  of  which,  on  the  payment  of  duties,  pro 
visions  were  allowed  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Crawford,  at  the 
head  of  the  Escambia,  by  the  channel  commanded  by 
Fort  Barancas,  on  the  bay  of  Pensacola.  On  this  expe 
dition,  Major  Twiggs  accompanied  General  Jackson,  in 
command  of  a  portion  of  the  4th  infantry ;  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  system  of  reports  at  that  day  being 
by  no  means  as  perfect  as  at  present,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  find  traces  of  his  participation  in  positive 
events. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  fort  at  St.  Mark's,  by 
Colonel  Clinch,  the  negroes  and  refugees  had  made  St. 
Mark's  their  rendezvous,  and  thither  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  the  trophies  they  had  taken  from  the 
Americans,  and  of  disposing  of  their  plunder.  When 
General  Jackson  appeared,  however,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  the  governor  refused  to  admit  them,  and  they 
threatened  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  and  town. 
Accordingly,  General  Jackson  determined  himself  to 
seize  it,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  it  was  occupied  by 
Major  Twiggs,  at  the  head  of  three  companies  of  the  7th, 
and  one  of  the  4th  infantry.  The  Spanish  garrison  made 
no  resistance,  and  it  was  afterwards  sent  to  Pensacola 
with  the  authorities.  Near  this  place  Alexander  Arbuth- 
not  was  taken  and  confined.  His  subsequent  fate  is  well 
known  to  all. 

On  the  9th,  General  Jackson  left  St.  Mark's  and 
marched  towards  the  towns  on  the  Suwannee.  Before 
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he  had  gone  one  day's  march,  Mclntosh  with  his 
Indians  overtook  him,  together  with  the  volunteers  from 
Tennessee.  On  the  16th  he  reached  the  towns,  and 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  in  which  eleven  Indians  were 
killed,  routed  them.  Arbuthnot's  schooner  was  here 
taken,  with  full  evidence  of  his  infamous  conduct,  and 
also  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  his  confederate.  The  Indians 
being  now  apparently  entirely  subdued,  the  Georgia 
troops  and  Mclntosh's  Indians  were  discharged,  and 
General  Jackson  returned  to  St.  Mark's  with  the  rest  of 
the  army.  He  arrived  there  on  the  25th  instant.  He 
immediately  convened  a  court,  of  which  General  Gaines 
was  the  president,  before  which  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
were  arraigned.  Being  found  guilty  of  a  variety  of 
charges,  the  first  was  hung  and  the  latter  shot  on  the  29th 
of  April.  Of  these  occurrences,  which  created  so  much 
excitement,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  England  and 
Spain,  Major  Twiggs  was  a  spectator,  and  was  led  to 
approve  always,  in  the  fullest  sense,  of  General  Jack 
son's  course.  He  participated  in  all  the  final  scenes  of 
that  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  capture  and  military 
occupation  of  all  Florida.  It  is  not  a  little  remarka 
ble  that  Major  Twiggs  should  have  captured  St.  Mark's, 
the  first  town  taken  from  Spain,  and  subsequently  become 
a  colonel,  the  town  of  Point  Isabel,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Mexican  war. 

After  having  been  promoted  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  4th  infantry,  Colonel  Twiggs  par 
ticipated  in  the  brief  campaign  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  commanded  under  General  Scott  the  troops 
'  on  board  the  steamboat  Henry  Clay,  when  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  the  army.  During  that  fearful  scene, 
Colonel  Twiggs  acted  so  as  to  win  the  admiration  of 
all,  and  took  the  responsibility  of  landing  his  command 
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near  Fort  Gratiot,  on  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron. 
How  fearfully  the  troops  suffered  there  is  best  conveyed 
by  the  simple  statement  that  they  disappeared.  A  great 
number  died  of  the  disease,  and  the  rest  deserted  and 
perished  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  wolves  devoured 
their  bodies.  The  last  to  leave  the  boat  was  Colonel 
Twiggs. 

Always  a  favorite  of  General  Jackson,  he  was 
assigned  by  him  to  the  command  of  Augusta  arsenal, 
in  the  days  of  nullification,  and  when  that  crisis  passed 
was  stationed  with  his  regiment  at  New  Orleans. 

When  the  Florida  war  broke  out,  Colonel  Twiggs 
accompanied  General  Gaines  to  the  battle-ground  of 
Bade,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Withlagoochie  was 
second  in  command.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1836,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  almost  before  its  organization  was  com 
plete  he  was  ordered  to  Florida.  The  character  of  the 
war  was  then  changed,  and  the  system  of  dotting  the 
territory  with  small  posts  completely  put  an  end  to  all 
offensive  operations ;  and  when  Colonel  Worth,  Colonel 
Twiggs's  junior,  assumed  command  there,  Colonel 
Twiggs  was  of  course  relieved.  Domestic  troubles 
incident  to  the  illness  of  members  of  his  family,  kept 
him  long  on  furlough. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  Colonel 
Twiggs  was  ordered  with  the  squadrons  commanded  by 
Captains  Ker  and  May  to  join  General  Taylor,  with 
whom  he  was  encamped  at  Corpus  Christi  in  Texas, 
and  with  whom  he  marched  across  the  Neuces  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  for  a  number  of  years  three  officers 
of  as  high  rank  as  colonel  had  served  together  without 
a  common  superior;  and,  with  the  confusion  produced  in 
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army  rank  by  the  odious  brevet  system,  the  circum 
stance  could  not  but  lead  to  difficulty.  In  this  army, 
rank  according  to  commission  stood  thus : 

General  Taylor,  Colonel  5th  infantry,  April  4,  1832. 
Colonel  Twiggs,  Colonel  2d  dragoons,  June  8,  1836. 
General  Worth,  Colonel  8th  infantry,  July  7,  1838. 

The  last  general,  however,  had  received  a  brevet 
for  gallantry  in  Florida,  dated  March  1,  1842  ;  which, 
if  brevet  rank  gave  command,  altered  their  precedence, 
by  postponing  Colonel  Twiggs's  to  Worth,  nearly  six 
years  his  junior.  This  Colonel  Twiggs  would  not 
hear  of.  He  knew  himself  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  horse,  and  that  General  Worth,  after  all  said,  was 
but  a  colonel,  with  rank  junior  to  his,  and  claimed 
command  whenever  General  Taylor  was  absent.  Ge 
neral  Worth  also  was  disposed  to  sustain  his  brevet, 
and  between  the  two  much  friendly  discussion  ensued. 
It  at  last  became  necessary  for  the  commanding  general 
himself  to  interfere,  and  Colonel  Twiggs  was  main 
tained  in  his  pretensions  to  command.  Following  the 
example  of  his  model,  General  Scott,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  Worth  immediately  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  was  permitted  to  set  out  at  once  for  Washington. 
He  arrived  but  a  few  days  before  the  whole  nation 
was  aroused  by  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  La  Resaca,  and  of  the  advance  of  General  Taylor 
on  Matamoras.  Worth  had  left  the  army  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  by  no  means  improbable  that  actual 
war  would  long  be  delayed ;  but  now,  when  he  heard 
that  blood  had  actually  been  shed,  he  returned  to  it 
to  do  subsequently  good  service. 

Colonel  Twiggs  remained  with  the  army,  and  On  the 
25th  of  March  was  ordered  by  General  Taylor  to  take 
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possession  of  Point  Isabel,  held  by  the  Mexican  Gene 
ral  Garcia,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  infantry 
and  artillery  soldiers.  This  was  a  bloodless  achieve 
ment,  the  Mexicans  merely  destroying  the  houses  and 
public  property,  and  flying  when  Colonel  Twiggs, 
at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dragoons,  entered  the  town.  This  capture  was  impor 
tant,  as  it  enabled  General  Taylor  to  establish  his  depot 
within  the  Brazos  de  Santiago,  without  being  compelled  to 
receive  his  supplies  by  way  of  the  circuitous  and  diffi 
cult  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  immediately 
made  a  port  of  great  strength,  and  with  a  suitable 
garrison  became  the  port  of  entry  into  Mexico ;  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  within  the  last  two  years,  more 
vessels  have  entered  it  than  have  sailed  into  all  the  other 
ports  of  the  Mexican  republic. 

Colonel  Twiggs  immediately  afterwards  joined  Gen 
eral  Taylor,  and  marched  with  him  in  his  perilous 
undertaking,  to  and  from  Fort  Brown  and  Point  Isabel. 

At  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  the  right  wing  of  the 
army  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Twiggs,  and  he 
commanded  Mclntosh's  (5th  infantry),  Allen's  (4th 
infantry),  Morris's  (3d  infantry),  ChurchhilPs  eighteen- 
pound  guns,  and  part  of  Garland's  command.  This 
battle  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  part  each 
officer  played  in  it  is  so  linked  with  the  distinction 
earned  by  all,  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  separate 
them,  and  useless  to  repeat  the  whole  story.  Similar 
was  his  conduct  at  La  Resaca  ;  and  General  Taylor,  for 
his  participation  in,  and  services  at  both  of  these 
occasions,  compliments  him  most  highly.  After  being 
placed  by  General  Taylor  in  charge  of  the  arrange 
ments  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  General  Twiggs 
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took   command   of   the   advance  of   the  force   which 
entered  Matamoras. 

Of  this  place  he  was  appointed  military  governor ; 
and  if  we  believe  the  history  of  his  predecessor,  and 
of  the  distinct  positive  justice  of  his  administration,  the 
people  at  Matamoras  must  have  esteemed  the  new  judge 
a  special  benediction. 

He  immediately  placed  the  whole  city  under  the 
strictest  discipline,  enforced  order,  instituted  a  search 
after  secreted  arms,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
many  valuable  discoveries,  and  converted  Matamoras, 
which  is  said  previously  to  have  been  one  scene  of  out 
rage,  into  a  quiet  orderly  town.  Here  he  remained 
until  General  Taylor  commenced  his  advance  towards 
Monterey.  His  valuable  services,  during  a  long  mili 
tary  career,  had  in  the  meantime  pointed  him  out  as  one 
of  the  persons  on  whom  one  of  the  promotions  authorized 
by  Congresss  hould  be  conferred.  On  that  occasion,  he 
commanded  a  division  in  front  of  the  town,  and,  as  has 
been  already  described,  did  good  service  there.  He  not 
only  effected  all  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  a  diversion, 
but  carried  the  works  and  held  possession  of  them  until 
the  next  day,  when  he  was  relieved  by  General  Quitman. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  fight,  with  his  veteran  division, 
he  penetrated  far  into  the  streets  of  Monterey,  almost  to 
the  main  plaza,  and  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

General  Taylor  complimented  him  for  his  participa 
tion  in  the  glories  of  the  day,  and  for  the  valuable  ser- 
services  rendered  when  second  in  command,  which  he 
became  immediately  on  General  Butler  leaving  the  field. 

After  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  he  had  in  pacifying  Matamoras,  General 
Twiggs  was  ordered  to  occupy  it  with  his  division., 
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and  did  so  until  recalled  by  General  Scott  to  participate 
in  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz.  He  then  commanded  with 
distinction,  satisfied  General  Scott,  and  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  detachment  of  his  old  regiment, 
the  2d  dragoons,  which  he  had  trained  to  victory,  defeat 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Mexican  cavalry  force  five  times  as 
numerous. 

When  Vera  Cruz  surrendered,  and  General  Scott 
commenced  his  advance  towards  the  capital,  General 
Twiggs's  division  was  made  the  van  of  the  whole  army, 
preceding  by  several  days  the  other  divisions  of  Pat 
terson  and  Worth.  On  the  17th  of  April,  the  army 
reached  the  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Mexican  revolution  reputed  impregnable,  and  more 
than  once  maintained  by  guerillas  against  numerous 
Spanish  forces.  This  pass  was  now  held  by  Santa  Anna, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  After  a  careful 
reconnoissance,  General  Scott  decided  on  the  plan  of 
battle,  and  assigned  the  most  prominent  post  to  General 
Twiggs,  in  the  famous  General  Order  111,  dated  Plan 
del  Rio,  April  17th,  1847.  In  this  order  General 
Twiggs  was  directed  to  turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  occupy 
the  national  road  in  his  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  retreat. 
In  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  it  was  ordered  to  be  rein 
forced  by  a  portion  of  the  volunteer  brigade  of  General 
Shields.  After  the  enemy  should  be  routed,  General 
Twiggs  was  ordered  to  pursue  towards  Jalapa.  All 
this  was  done ;  and  thus  General  Scott,  in  his  communi 
cation  of  the  next  day,  speaks  of  it : 

"  In  this  hurried  and  imperfect  report,  I  must  not  omit 
to  say  that  Brigadier-General  Twiggs,  in  passing  the 
mountain  range  beyond  Cerro  Cordo,  crowned  with  the 
tower,  detached  from  his  division,  as  I  suggested  before, 
a  strong  force  to  carry  that  height,  which  commanded 
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the  Jalapa  road  at  the  foot,  and  could  not  fail,  if  carried, 
to  cut  off  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  enemy's  forces 
from  a  retreat  in  any  direction.  A  portion  of  the  1st 
artillery,  under  the  often  distinguished  Brevet  Colonel 
Childs,  the  3d  infantry,  under  Captain  Alexander,  the 
7th  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Plympton,  and 
the  rifles,  under  Major  Loring,  all  under  the  temporary 
command  of  Colonel  Harney,  2d  dragoons,  during  the 
confinement  to  his  bed  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
P.  F.  Smith,  composed  that  detachment.  The  style  of 
execution,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  witness,  was 
most  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  brigade  ascended  the 
long  and  difficult  slope  of  Cerro  Gordo,  without  shelter, 
and  under  the  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
with  the  utmost  steadiness,  reached  the  breastworks, 
drove  the  enemy  from  them,  planted  the  colors  of  the 
1st  artillery,  3d  and  7th  infantry — the  enemy's  flag 
still  flying — arid  after  some  minutes  of  sharp  firing, 
finished  the  conquest  with  the  bayonet." 

General  Twiggs  has  subsequently  participated  in  all 
the  achievements  of  the  operations  in  front  of  Mexico. 
He  is  yet  in  command  of  his  division. 


STEPHEN  WATTS  KEARNEY 
Brisadior-Gencral. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KEARNEY. 

Family  of  Kearney — War  of  1812 — Anecdote — Services  in 
the  west — Expedition  against  Santa  Fe — California — Battle 
in  California — Colonel  Fremont. 

AT  the  same  time  that  General  Twiggs  was  nomina 
ted  to  the  senate,  STEPHEN  WATTS  KEARNEY  was  ap 
pointed  a  brigadier-general.  To  him  this  rank  has 
borne  no  new  reputation,  but  only  made  more  conspi 
cuous  a  merit  which  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
army  in  every  grade  he  had  previously  held.  It  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  the  army,  that  its  best  men  have 
been  for  a  series  of  years  buried  in  the  wilderness,  and 
that  materials  for  a  biography  of  some  of  its  most  impor 
tant  members  are  difficult  to  be  had.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  General  Kearney,  who,  however,  has  made 
some  impresses  on  the  history  of  the  military  transac 
tions  of  the  country  too  deep  to  be  effaced,  even  by  the 
neglect  to  which  all  not  born  in  the  purple  are  liable. 

Stephen  Watts  Kearney,  when  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812  occurred,  was  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  a  student  at  that  venerable  university  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  which  has  around  it  more  than  one  recol 
lection  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  youthful.  His 
family  was  one  of  high  respectability,  connected  with 
the  Watts,  De  Peysters,  &c.,  of  New  York,  and  had 
long  been  established  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born.  His  birth-place  is 
now  in  possession  of  a  kinsman  of  his  own  name. 

The  story  runs,  that  his  relations,  from  the  idea  that 
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youth  disqualified  him  from  buffeting  with  the  tempta 
tions  and  withstanding  the  hardships  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Canada  line,  wished  him  to  remain  quiet  at 
college;  but  with  that  fixedness  of  will,  which  has 
characterized  him  through  life,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
enter  the  service,  and  exhibited  such  decision,  that  his 
friends  ultimately  consented  and  procured  him  an  ap 
pointment  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  13th  regiment  of  in 
fantry,  then  about  to  be  sent  to  the  Canada  frontier. 
The  captain  of  the  company  to  which  he  was  attached, 
was  the  present  very  distinguished  General  John  E. 
Wool,  recently  celebrated  for  his  services  in  Mexico, 
and  as  inspector-general  of  the  army,  long  known  as  one 
of  its  best  disciplinarians. 

In  that  army  Kearney  met  a  constellation  of  brave 
men,  each  of  whom  has  written  his  name  in  a  bold  hand 
on  the  record  of  subsequent  events.  Among  them  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  the  present  General  Towson,  Colonel 
Fenwick,  deceased,  General  Worth,  and  others  better 
known  at  that  time  because  they  were  of  higher  rank. 
The  army  was  then  emphatically  the  home  of  the  educa 
ted  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who,  far  from  being  dis 
couraged  by  the  surrender  of  Hull,  had  crowded  into 
the  service  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  entailed  by  him  on 
the  country.  This  intention  they  ably  accomplished,  and 
by  the  devotion  and  valor  they  evinced,  made,  an  army 
second  to  none  which  ever  existed,  and  erected  them 
selves  into  an  example,  which,  if  the  subsequent  triumphs 
of  our  national  arms  have  equalled,  they  have  not  sur 
passed. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  of  the  French  army,  that,  bril 
liant  as  were  the  rewards  held  forth  as  inducements  to  its 
marshals  and  generals,  some  rays  of  glory  and  a  guerdon 
would  not  unfrequently  rest  on  the  humblest  helmet. 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  our  army,  small  as 
it  was,  for  in  the  reports  of  no  other  service  do  we  find 
such  chary  mention  of  subordinates.  For  this  reason 
was  it,  that  though  young  Kearney  bore  among  the  offi 
cers  of  the  whole  army  the  reputation  of  a  brave  soldier, 
and  had  performed  feats  of  daring  which  would  have 
won  him  high  honors  and  rapid  promotion  from  any  other 
government,  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  had  advanced  but 
one  grade,  being  still  in  his  old  regiment  as  a  captain. 

He  had,  however,  distinguished  himself,  having  been 
a  participator  in  the  gallant  charge  of  Wool  on  the 
British  battery  at  Queenstown,  and  one  of  the  officers 
surrendered  with  Scott,  when  a  colonel,  after  that  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  affair.  Being  soon  after  exchanged,  he 
served  through  the  war  with  much  distinction. 

Subsequently,  during  the  mutual  chase  of  the  English 
naval  commander,  Sir  James  Yeo,  and  Commodore 
Chauncey,  around  Lake  Erie,  the  latter  refused  to  ac 
cept  a  challenge  to  fight  his  adversary,  because  he  had 
no  marines,  while  with  these  forces  the  English  com 
mander  was  supplied.  Captain  Kearney  was  then  sta 
tioned  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  where  the  American  squad 
ron  was,  and  volunteered  to  act  on  board  the  American 
vessels  with  his  company.  A  gallant  captain,  Romain, 
of  the  artillery,  also  joined  in  this  offer,  which,  however, 
the  American  commander  did  not  accept. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  most  difficult  to  trace  a 
junior  officer  through  the  mazes  of  military  service, 
unless  he  be  made  conspicuous  by  a  staff  appointment ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should.  The 
best,  in  fact,  that  can  be  said  of  one  of  this  grade  is, 
that  he  did  his  duty  and  obeyed  orders,  followed  in  the 
rear  of  his  company,  like  a  good  soldier,  and  was  always 
willing  and  ready,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  replace  his 
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captain.  Subaltern  officers  are  placed  in  a  most  limited 
sphere.  Their  good  qualities  make  no  noise  out  of  the 
regiment,  while  their  errors  and  blunders  are  trumpeted 
far  and  wide.  We,  therefore,  hear  no  more  of  Kearney 
than  of  other  meritorious  men  who  have  since  won  high 
reputation. 

The  reductions  both  of  1815  and  1821  left  Kearney 
in  possession  of  his  rank,  though  in  another  regiment. 
He  had  been  transferred  to  the  western  department,  and 
served  at  every  post  on  the  frontier  from  Fort  Snelling 
to  Fort  Towson,  the  last  of  which  was  established  by 
him.  He,  as  a  major,  with  the  6th  infantry,  accom 
panied  General  Atkinson  in  the  expedition  made  in 
1824  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  was  subsequently 
stationed  for  a  long  time  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near 
St.  Louis.  While  there,  he  was  married  to  his  wife, 
a  Miss  Radford,  step-daughter  of  General  Clarke, 
long  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  companion 
of  Lewis  in  his  perilous  expedition  to  and  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  Fort  Towson. 

During  this  time  he  was  an  intense  student,  and  ac 
quired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  rigid  dis 
ciplinarians  and  best  tacticians  in  the  service.  He  had 
borne,  from  his  entry  into  the  service,  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  coolest  and  calmest  men  imaginable, 
whom  nothing  could  discompose.  Nothing  can  more 
fully  illustrate  this  quality,  than  the  following  anecdote : 

While  stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  General  Kear 
ney  was  drilling  a  brigade  on  one  of  the  open  fields  near 
that  post.  The  manoeuvre  was  the  simple  exercise  of 
marching  in  line  to  the  front.  An  admirable  horseman, 
he  sat  with  his  face  towards  the  troops,  while  the  horse 
he  rode,  perfectly  trained,  was  backed  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion,  along  which  the  command  marched.  At  once  the 
animal  fell,  fastening  the  rider  to  the  ground  by  his 
whole  weight.  His  brigade  had  been  drilled  to 
such  a  state  of  insensibility,  that  not  one  of  them 
came  to  his  assistance,  nor  was  it  necessary.  The 
line  had  advanced  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  him, 
when  in  a  loud  distinct  voice,  calmly  as  if  he  had  been 
in  the  saddle  under  no  unusual  circumstance,  Gen 
eral  Kearney  gave  the  command,  "  Fourth  company 
obstacle — MARCH."  The  fourth  company,  which  was 
immediately  in  front  of  him,  was  flanked  by  its  captain 
in  the  rear  of  the  other  half  of  the  grand  division.  The 
line  passed  on,  and  when  he  was  thus  left  in  rear  of  his 
men,  he  gave  the  command,  "  Fourth  company  into  line 
— MARCH."  He  was  not  seriously  injured,  extricated 
himself  from  his  horse,  mounted  again,  passed  to  the  front 
of  the  regiment/and  executed  the  next  manoeuvre  in  the 
series  he  had  marked  out  for  the  day's  drill.  No  man 
in  the  army  has  given  rise  to  or  become  the  subject  of 
so  many  anecdotes,  many  of  which,  though  half  mythic, 
are  characteristic.* 

Soon  afterwards  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  the  1st  regiment  of  dragoons,  on  the  organiza 
tion  of  that  regiment  in  1833,  Colonel  Kearney  was 
charged  with  its  discipline.  The  commander,  General 
Dodge,  subsequently  governor  of  the  territory  from 
which  were  formed  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Wiscon 
sin,  though  a  very  brave  man  and  the  possessor  of 
many  laurels  won  in  the  wars  of  the  west,  was  ignorant 
of  all  drill  and  of  the  routine  of  service  and  discipline, 

*  A  toast  in  relation  to  the  Prince  Regent,  said  to  have  been 
given  by  an  American  officer  at  Quebec,  previously  referred  to,  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  General  Kearney,  and  sometimes  to  the 
late  Major  Lomax.  It  is  characteristic  of  both  officers. 
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absolutely  necessary  for  any  one  charged  with  the  forma 
tion  of  a  new  corps. 

This  was  an  onerous  duty ;  for  since  the  revolution 
there  had  been  no  cavalry  in  the  army  except  the  two 
regiments  which  existed  during  the  war,  in  the  course  of 
which,  only  on  one  occasion  was  horse  embodied  as  part 
of  a  line  of  battle.  The  rangers,  which  did  such  good 
service  in  the  northwest,  were,  in  fact,  mounted  infantry ; 
the  horse  not  being  used  in  action,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  distance.  Of  this  character  were 
also  Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  gunmen,  which  made 
the  anomalous  but  successful  charge  at  the  Thames, 
when  the  enemy  were  routed,  not  by  the  physical  effici 
ency  of  the  troops,  but  by  the  moral  force  of  a  thousand 
men  charging  at  speed. 

The  art  of  war  had  so  materially  changed  that  the 
old  light-horse  tactics  of  the  revolution  were  superseded, 
and  the  book  put  forth  by  the  mixed  commission  of 
army  and  militia  officers,  of  which  General  Scott  was 
president,  was  intended  for  militia  exclusively.  A 
system  of  tactics  was  not  only,  therefore,  to  be  made  by 
General  Kearney,  but  men  and  officers  were  to  be  trained 
in  the  new  arm.  How  admirably  this  duty  was  dis 
charged,  is  proved  by  the  behavior  of  the  two  dragoon 
regiments  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  mounted  rifles, 
formed  almost  out  of  his  regiments,  having  been  com 
manded  by  Major  Sumner  at  Cerro  Gordo,  promoted 
from  the  1st  dragoons,  and  containing  more  than  one 
other  officer  of  the  same  regiment.  From  the  young 
officers  who  grew  up  under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Kearney, 
it  is  believed,  more  members  of  the  staff  have  been 
selected  than  from  any  other  corps ;  and  several  years 
since,  in  1838,  when  hostilities  with  Mexico  seemed 
imminent,  General  Gaines,  who  certainly  knew  what  a 
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soldier  was,  published  an  order  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
1st  dragoons  as  "  the  best  troops  I  ever  saw."  This 
came  appropriately  from  a  man  who  had  beaten  back 
repeated  assaults  of  the  British  89th. 

In  1834,  Colonel  Kearney  participated  in  the  disas 
trous  expedition  of  General  Leavenworth  to  the  Pawnee 
Peaks,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  officer,  returned  with 
the  rest  of  his  force,  which  consisted  of  the  1st  dragoons 
and  3d  infantry,  to  Fort  Gibson.  From  this  post,  with 
four  companies,  he  was  ordered  to  march  across  the 
states  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Des  Moines,  where  he  almost  entirely  constructed  the  fort 
of  the  same  name,  with  the  labor  of  his  troops. 

The  circumstances  of  this  affair  deserve  particular 
reference.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  men 
enlisted  as  soldiers  may  legally  be  required  to  labor  at 
military  works,  when  workmen  cannot  be  otherwise  ob 
tained.  It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  that  the  govern 
ment  has  a  right  to  transform  soldiers  into  house-joiners, 
when  a  dense  population  near  at  hand  is  anxious  to  be 
employed.  The  order  from  the  department,  however, 
required  that  the  fort  should  be  so  constructed,  and 
Colonel  Kearney  obeyed  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  and 
discontent  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  squadrons  he  com 
manded,  at  what  they  thought  an  oppressive  violation 
of  the  terms  of  their  contract  of  enlistment.  Large  addi 
tions  in  1837  and  1838,  were  made  by  similar  means,  to 
the  works  and  quarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

In  1835  and  1836,  parts  of  the  1st  dragoons  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Kearney,  made  long  marches  to  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  the  course  of  these  expeditions  he  did  much  good  by 
impressing  on  the  Indians  of  the  remote  tribes  a  due 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  government.  He  also  acquired 
VOL.  If. 10 
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a  great  personal  influence  over  them,  so  that  by  the 
Osage,  Kanzas,  and  other  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  the 
same  radical  tongue,  and  there  are  many  such,  he  was 
called  Shonga  Kahega  Mahetonga,  "  The  horse-chief  of 
the  long  knives." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  by  the  resignation  of  Colo 
nel  Dodge,  he  became  colonel  of  the  1st  dragoons,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  where 
he  made  his  regiment,  or  that  part  of  it  which  he  com 
manded  directly,  second  to  no  troops  in  the  world.  The 
following  years  were  unmarked  by  anything  of  note, 
except  difficulties  between  the  Osage  Indians  and  the 
whites,  near  the  Marais  des  Cignes,  a  tributary  of  the 
Osage  river,  quelled  without  bloodshed,  by  means  of 
his  influence  over  both  parties. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  when  the  unfortunate  Elias 
Boudinot  and  the  Ridges,  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees,  were 
killed  by  their  own  tribe,  a  frontier  war  was  anticipated  ; 
and  Colonel  Kearney  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to 
Fort  Wayne.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  under  his 
command  a  full  regiment  of  ten  companies,  a  larger 
force,  it  is  believed,  of  regular  horse,  than  had  before 
been  collected  in  the  United  States.*  The  Cherokee 
troubles  were  partially  appeased,  and  he  returned  to  his 
original  post.  While  there,  however,  he  did  much  ser 
vice  by  persuading  the  government  to  abandon  the 
unhealthy  post  of  Fort  Wayne,  which  was  become 
almost  a  burying-place,  and  seemed  to  have  been  esta 
blished,  so  useless  was  it,  for  no  purpose  but  to  pander 
to  the  vanity  of  another  officer,  by  allowing  him  a  sepa- 

*  On  this  expedition,  the  quartermaster's  department  being  unable 
to  supply  him  at  the  time  with  the  necessary  funds,  Colonel  Kear 
ney  used  his  own  private  resources  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
supplies  of  all  kinds  for  his  command. 
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rate  command,  double  rations,  and  freedom  from  con 
trol. 

Colonel  Kearney  subsequently  made  many  long 
marches,  and  acquired  for  the  government  a  fund  of 
information  daily  becoming  more  valuable,  and  certainly 
not  second  to  those  services  which  won  for  another 
officer  a  promotion  from  a  lieutenancy  in  the  line  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy.* 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  began,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  determined  on  an  expedition 
against  Santa  Fe,  the  direction  of  which  was  assigned 
to  Colonel  Kearney.  The  troops  prepared  for  this 
expedition  were  exclusively  Missouri  volunteers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  his  own  regiment. 

It  was  a  hazardous  experiment  to  conduct  over  the 
prairie,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  ill  supplied  with 
wood  and  water,  a  force  ill  disciplined,  to  be  prepared 
on  the  march  to  attack  a  densely  populated  region. 
Though  the  prairies  had  been  frequently  crossed  by 
caravans,  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  subsist  an  army 
than  a  few  score  of  western  riflemen,  who  from  the  chase 
could  provide  for  themselves.  This  could  not  of  course 
be  done  by  an  army. 

Colonel  Kearney  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  about  the 
last  of  June,  1846,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  collected  for 
his  expedition.  He  was  subsequently  followed  by 
another  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers,  and  a  Mormon 
battalion,  commanded  by  a  captain  of  the  army,  with 
the  temporary  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General 
was  conferred  on  Colonel  Kearney,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont,  promoted  from  a  first  lieutenancy 
of  the  topographical  corps. 
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Other  troops  were  sent  on,  which  made  the  whole 
force  under  his  command  about  thirty-five  hundred  men. 

With  this  force,  on  the  1st  of  August  he  reached 
Santa  Fe,  which  he  occupied  without  difficulty,  having 
accomplished  a  march  of  one  thousand  miles,  without 
loss,  in  thirty-four  days. 

On  his  approach,  General  Armijo,  commander  of 
New  Mexico,  who  had  assembled  and  commanded  at 
that  very  time  four  thousand  men,  marched  to  a  defile 
which  he  had  made  arrangements  to  defend  ;  but  after  a 
council  of  war  dispersed  his  forces,  and  with  a  few 
dragoons  fled  to  Chihuahua.  On  the  18th  of  August, 
the  national  flag  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
national  salute  was  fired.  At  that  moment,  the  general 
was  proclaiming  the  conquest ;  when  the  first  gun  was 
fired,  he  said,  "  There,  my  guns  proclaim  that  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  waves  over  this  capital."  In  obedience 
to  instructions  from  the  government,  he  claimed  the 
whole  territory  as  a  conquest  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  reference  to  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

After  an  expedition  southward,  for  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  the  whole  country,  and  extending  over  it  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  General  Kearney  left 
Santa  Fe  for  California,  with  about  half  his  force  ;  but 
when  he  had  proceeded  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles,  he  received  information  that  California  had 
already  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  quiet. 

On  the  reception  of  this  news,  General  Kearney 
determined  to  dispense  w^ith  the  services  of  a  portion 
of  his  force,  taking  only  so  many  men  as  were  deemed 
necessary  for  an  escort.  He  therefore  selected  one 
hundred  men  for  this  purpose,  and  ordered  the  remainder 
back  to  Santa  Fe.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captains 
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Johnson,  Turner,  and  Moore,  Lieutenants  Hammond 
and  Love,  and  Lieutenant  Emory  of  the  topographical 
engineers.  With  this  command  he  recommenced  his 
expedition — taking  with  him,  as  guides,  three  of  the 
persons  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  express  company 
which  had  brought  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Cali 
fornia. 

The  troops  he  thus  sent  back  were  sufficient  in  num 
ber  to  enable  Colonel  Doniphan  to  effect  his  brilliant 
march  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Taylor,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  through  an 
enemy's  country,  without  supplies,  and  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  It  enabled  Doniphan  to  win 
the  battle  of  the  Brazito  and  consolidate  the  conquests 
of  the  United  States, — a  larger  extent  of  country,  it  is 
believed,  than  ever  changed  its  flag  in  the  same  short 
space  of  time. 

After  the  departure  of  Colonel  Kearney,  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  showed  some  restiveness,  and  an  insur 
rection  occurred,  soon  suppressed  and  altogether  unim 
portant,  except  that  in  the  course  of  it,  Captain  John 
Henry  King  Burgwin,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  officers  of  the  army  and  accom 
plished  gentlemen  of  the  country,  fell  at  Taos.  Captain 
Burgwin  was  killed  on  the  30th  of  January,  1847. 

The  march  of  General  Kearney  across  the  great 
barrens  of  the  west  was  difficult,  but  accompanied  with 
out  any  event,  until  on  the  19th  of  June,  1847,  he 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila,  where  from  a 
party  of  Californians  he  learned  that  a  counter-revolu 
tion  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  Americans  had  been 
expelled  from  Puebla  de  los  Angelos ;  that  Commodore 
Stockton  had  taken  San  Diego,  though  the  people  of  the 
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country  were  in  possession  even  of  the  positions  immedi 
ately  around  it. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1846,  General  Kearney 
arrived  at  Warner's  rancho,  the  extreme  eastward  set 
tlement  of  California.  He  there  received  further  intelli 
gence  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  sea-board,  all  confirm 
ing  what  was  told  him  on  the  Colorado.  He  farther  learned 
that  Andres  Pico,  an  active  leader  in  the  revolution,  had 
one  hundred  and  twenty  well  mounted  men  in  the 
neighborhood,  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roads  lead 
ing  into  San  Diego ;  so  that  an  encounter  seeming 
inevitable,  it  was  determined  by  General  Kearney  to 
attack  him. 

Marching  farther  on,  he  ascertained,  on  the  night  of 
the  5th  of  December,  that  this  party  was  encamped  ten 
miles  beyond,  at  the  Indian  village  of  San  Pascual, 
which  was  on  the  road  to  San  Diego.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  the  enemy,  having  heard  of  his  approach, 
were  drawn  up  at  this  place,  and  as  the  dragoons  ad 
vanced  and  charged  on  them,  they  fired  and  retreated 
about  half  a  mile,  then  rallying  suddenly,  they  fought 
with  their  lances,  surrounding  the  foremost  of  the  men 
who  were  pursuing  them,  many  of  whom  they  killed. 
After  a  desperate  and  hand-to-hand  fight,  they  were 
fairly  driven  from  the  field.  The  American  loss  in  this 
action  was  very  severe.  Three  officers,  Captains  John 
son  and  Moore,  and  Lieutenant  Hammond,  and  sixteen 
men  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  including  Gen 
eral  Kearney  and  seven  officers.  The  loss  on  their  side 
is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  much  less  than  that  of  the  Americans,  who 
fought  at  a  great  disadvantage,  being  poorly  mounted 
on  broken-down  mules,  while  the  enemy,  having 
superb  horses,  and  being  the  most  skilful  riders  in  tht> 
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world,  made  deadly  charges  with  the  lance.  It  was 
with  this  weapon  that  all  the  dragoons  were  wounded, 
with  one  exception  ;  Captain  Johnson  having  been  shot 
through  the  head. 

General  Kearney  exposed  himself  very  much  in  this 
action.  He  was  wounded  severely  with  a  lance,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  been  killed  but  for  the  timely  aid 
of  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the  topographical  corps,  who 
gallantly  rode  up  to  the  rescue,  and  shot  with  his  pistol 
the  man  who  was  about  to  make  another  deadly  thrust 
at  his  commander. 

The  mournful  duty  of  burying  the  dead,  and  the 
attention  required  to  the  wounded,  caused  such  a  delay 
that  the  march  was  not  resumed  from  the  battle-ground 
until  the  next  day.  Being  much  incumbered  with  the 
packs  and  the  wounded  men,  who  were  carried  along 
with  much  difficulty,  the  progress  was  very  slow  ;  and 
as  the  enemy  were  evidently  watching  the  American 
movements  closely  from  the  hills  around,  where  a  few  of 
them  were  seen,  and  were  no  doubt  waiting  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  crippled  condition 
of  General  Kearney's  force,  he  had  to  advance  with 
extreme  caution.  While  moving  slowly  along,  after 
having  made  but  nine  miles,  the  enemy  suddenly  ap 
peared,  charging  at  a  furious  pace  from  the  rear.  The 
Americans  immediately  drew  up  to  receive  them,  when 
they  as  suddenly  wheeled  off  and  made  for  a  rocky  hill 
near  by,  with  the  intention  of  firing  down  into  his  com 
mand.  General  Kearney  seeing  this  movement,  deter 
mined  to  occupy  the  hill ;  and,  although  some  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  enemy  had  got  up  among  the  rocks  and  com 
menced  a  fire  upon  him,  they  fled  before  a  handful  of  his 
foremost  men.  He  then  returned  to  the  plain,  and, 
as  it  was  getting  late  in  the  day,  encamped  on  the  spot. 
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This  was  an  exciting  skirmish,  in  which  none,  however, 
were  wounded,  though  the  bullets  flew  thick  and  fast. 
The  enemy  had  one  or  two  wounded,  and  lost  several 
horses. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Pico  intended  to  harass  the 
American  troops  by  making  an  attack  in  every  pass 
that  afforded  him  an  advantage.  He  was  enabled  by 
his  superior  horses  to  occupy  them  before  General 
Kearney ;  and  as  his  wounded  men  were  suffering  se 
verely  and  required  rest,  and  this  position  was  a  strong 
one,  Kearney  determined  to  hold  it  until  he  should 
receive  a  reinforcement  from  Commodore  Stockton,  to 
whom  an  express  had  been  sent  by  a  trusty  Indian.  He 
remained  there  four  days,  and  was  closely  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  received  an  addition  to  their 
forces,  and  now  numbered  over  two  hundred  men,  so 
that  he  could  procure  no  provisions,  and  had  to  subsist 
entirely  on  mule-flesh.  Seventy-five  marines  and  one 
hundred  seamen,  under  command  of  Captain  Zeilin,  of 
the  marine  corps,  came  from  the  ships  Congress  and 
Portsmouth  to  his  assistance ;  and  with  this  efficient 
force  he  marched  into  San  Diego  without  molestation. 
The  distance  was  thirty  miles,  and  was  marched  in  two 
days  without  difficulty. 

General  Kearney  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  12th 
of  December.  Having  ascertained  that  General  Flores 
was  at  the  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  with  seven  hundred 
men,  and  prepared  to  make  a  strong  defence,  General 
Kearney  and  Commodore  Stockton  immediately  com 
menced  to  organize  a  force  to  march  on  that  place  and 
retake  it.  Six  hundred  men,  composed  of  seamen  and 
marines  from  the  Congress,  Cyane,  and  Portsmouth, 
Captain  Gillespie's  company  of  California  volunteers, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  United  States  dragoons,  were 
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sent  forward  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The  whole 
of  this  force  was  of  course  commanded  by  General  Kear 
ney.  The  companies  of  sailors  and  marines  were  com 
manded  by  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps 
attached  to  the  squadron,  who  have  throughout  this 
California  war  been  doing  active  land  service.  The 
dragoons  were  under  Captain  Turner  and  Lieutenant 
Davidson,  now  the  only  surviving  officers  of  the  squadron 
of  the  1st  dragoons,  which  came  through  with  General 
Kearney.  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the  topographical  engi 
neers,  who  rendered  most  efficient  military  service 
throughout  the  expedition,  was  made  adjutant-general  to 
the  army. 

After  having  had  two  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  on 
the  8th  of  January  General  Kearney  met  a  mounted 
force  of  Mexicans,  six  hundred  strong,  with  four  guns, 
commanded  by  their  governor,  Flores.  With  the 
promptness  characteristic  of  him,  General  Kearney  im 
mediately  drew  up  his  men,  covering  his  front  with  a 
strong  party  of  skirmishers,  placing  the  wagon  and  bag 
gage  train  in  the  rear  of  them,  and  protecting  the  flanks 
and  rear  with  the  remainder  of  the  command.  He  then 
proceeded,  forded  the  river,  carried  the  heights  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  them,  after  an  action  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  during  which  they  made  a  charge  upon  his 
left  flank,  which  was  repulsed;  soon  after  this  they 
retreated  and  left  him  in  possession  of  the  field,  on  which 
he  encamped  that  night. 

The  next  day  (9th  of  January)  he  proceeded  on 
his  march  at  the  usual  hour,  the  enemy  in  his  front  and 
on  his  flanks.  When  he  reached  the  plains  of  the  Mesa, 
their  artillery  again  opened  upon  him,  and  the  fire 
was  returned  by  his  guns  as  he  advanced ;  after  hover 
ing  around  and  near  him  for  about  two  hours,  occa- 
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sionally  skirmishing  with  him  during  that  time,  they 
concentrated  their  force  and  made  another  charge  on  his 
left  flank,  which  was  quickly  repulsed.  Shortly  after 
this  they  retired,  he  continuing  his  march,  and  in  the 
afternoon  encamping  on  the  banks  of  the  Mesa,  three  miles 
below  the  city  De  los  Angelos,  which  he  entered  on  the 
following  morning  (January  10th),  without  further  mo 
lestation. 

The  American  loss  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and  9th 
was  small,  being  but  one  private  killed,  and  two  officers, 
Lieutenant  Rowan,  of  the  navy,  and  Captain  Gillespie, 
of  the  volunteers,  and  eleven  privates,  wounded.  The 
enemy,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  and  being  superior  riders, 
carried  off  their  killed  and  wounded.  The  number  of 
them  is  unknown,  though  it  must  have  been  consi 
derable. 

At  this  affair  Captain  Stockton  was  present,  though 
according  to  his  own  letter,  General  Kearney  had  the 
military  conduct  of  the  affair.  In  spite  of  this,  an 
account  was  published,  attributing  all  the  credit  to 
Commodore  Stockton.  Colonel  Kearney's  long  service 
is  a  voucher  for  all  that  he  states,  and  the  above  account 
is  taken  nearly  verbation  from  his  despatches.  All  the 
credit  of  the  battle  before  San  Angelos,  is  due  to  Gene 
ral  Kearney. 

Subsequently,  when  General  Kearney  and  Commodore 
Stockton  next  met,  the  former  produced  his  commission 
as  commander  of  the  country  and  civil  governor,  under 
the  sign  manual  of  the  president.  The  latter  disputed 
the  authority  of  this  commission,  on  the  ground  that 
the  country  was  already  conquered,  and  that  the  com 
mission  was  therefore  superseded.  Facts  contradicted 
this,  for  while  within  California,  General  Kearney  had 
been  attacked  by  a  hostile  force,  and  had  lost  three 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Mounted  Rifles. 
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officers,  (one  of  whom,  Captain  Johnson,  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  men  in  the  army),  and  many  men  in 
a  pitched  battle.  Was  California  then  conquered  ? 

The  unpleasant  part  of  the  affair  was,  that  Lieuten 
ant-Colonel  Fremont  disobeyed  the  orders  of  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  army,  and  in  preference,  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  one  of  the  junior  captains  of  the 
navy.  This  is  a  violation  of  propriety  and  military 
etiquette,  excusable  perhaps  in  Colonel  Fremont,  who 
had  served  but  a  short  time,  but  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  thought  fit  for  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  superior  in  rank  to  many  who  were  in  the 
service  and  mentioned  in  gazettes,  dated  from  stricken 
fields  before  his  birth. 

Many  absurd  reports  were  subsequently  circulated 
in  relation  to  General  Kearney,  who  is  represented  to 
have  said  that  he  would  shoot  Colonel  Fremont  as  a 
traitor.  This  report  is  altogether  untrue ;  for  all  who 
know  General  Kearney  are  aware,  that  if  he  had  said 
so,  he  would  have  made  good  his  words  when  Fremont 
was  in  his  power. 

In  this  disagreeable  affair,  General  Kearney  acted 
with  unusual  moderation ;  and  as  Captain  Stockton^ 
comparatively  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force,  would  not 
obey  him,  he  obeyed  Captain  Stockton,  rather  than  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  should  be  compromised 
by  a  divided  authority,  three  thousand  miles  from  the 
nation's  capitol. 

When  at  last  the  light  artillery,  Stephenson's  New 
York  volunteers,  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  another 
naval  force,  commanded  by  Commodore  Shubrick,  arrived 
in  California,  Kearney  was  prompt  to  exert  his 
authority  ;  assumed  command  of  the  country,  pacified 
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it,  and  then  sent  his  recusant  junior  to  the  United 
States  in  arrest. 

What  the  superior  authorities,  in  the  hands  of  whom 
is  Colonel  Fremont's  fate,  will  do,  remains  to  be 
seen.  General  Kearney  is  now  in  the  United  States, 
amply  competent  to  speak  in  vindication  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  needs  not  the  pen  of  an  old  subaltern  of 
his  regiment.* 

The  charges  preferred  against  Colonel  Fremont  have 
not  as  yet  been  brought  before  a  court-martial.  Why 
the  custom  of  the  service  has  in  this  respect  been  varied 
from,  is  a  matter  probably  to  be  explained  hereafter,  as 
the  department  has  yet  said  nothing  in  relation  to  it. 

*  Vide  Appendix. 
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The  foole  soldier,  though  he  be  brave,  knoweth  not  the  manege  of  the  horse, 
or  can  the  man-at-armes  direct  the  artillerie.  Not  even  can  the  chirurgeoa 
always  mete  out  the  true  proportions  of  gunpowder. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Precedence  of  military  corps — History  of  the  dragoon  service 
— Light  dragoons — Nature  of  their  service — Organization  of 
dragoon  regiments — Cavalry  tactics — Colonel  Clifton — Major 
Boone — Colonel  Thornton — Major  Sumner — Colonel  Harney 
— Colonel  P.  F.  Smith — Mexican  lancers — The  lance. 

NOT,  only  as  before  stated,  have  officers  a  rank  and 
precedence,  but  also  companies,  regiments,  brigades, 
and  divisions,  by  which,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  their 
precedence  is  regulated.  This  is  understood  to  refer 
exclusively  to  parades,  for  obviously,  the  interest  of  the 
service,  and  the  due  performance  of  duty,  will  some 
times  require  that  one  regiment  occupy  the  post  of  honor 
and  sometimes  another.  The  different  corps  with  mili 
tary  organization,  have  been  thus  arranged : 

1.  The  Light  Artillery. 

2.  The  Light  Cavalry. 

3.  Other  Cavalry. 

4.  Artillery. 

5.  Infantry  of  the  line. 

6.  Riflemen. 

7.  Volunteers. 

8.  Militia. 

When  that  portion  of  the  naval  establishment  known 
as  the  marine  corps,  which,  however,  is  altogether  mili 
tary  in  its  organization,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
discipline,  serves  with  the  army,  which  it  is  contem 
plated  it  shall  sometimes  do,  it  has  rank  immediately 
after  the  riflemen,  the  officers  ranking  of  course  with 
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those  of  their  own  grade  in  the  line  of  the  army,  ac 
cording  to  the  date  of  commission. 

In  the  army  proper,  there  is  neither  light  artillery  as 
a  separate  corps,  light  cavalry,  nor  riflemen,  and  conse 
quently  the  military  establishment  is  by  no  means  so 
varied  as  it  is  in  the  service  of  other  nations.  This 
divison  will,  however,  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  natural 
order  in  describing  the  remainder  of  our  service. 

All  the  cavalry  in  the  United  States  service  (with  the 
exception  of  one  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen)  are 
dragoons,  denned  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  "  men  who. 
fight  indifferently  on  foot  or  horseback ;"  a  phrase  by 
which  the  lexicographer  meant  "  men  who  indifferently 
fight  on  foot  or  horseback."  Their  name  is,  however, 
derived  from  a  peculiar  helmet  worn  by  the  first  troops 
of  this  kind,  on  which  as  a  crest  was  a  dragon's  head. 
This  explanation  may  induce  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  by 
the  patron  of  England,  St.  George,  may  not  be  based  on 
a  hand  to  hand  contest  of  that  worthy,  with  some  soldier 
dracone  cristatus.  This  helmet  seems  to  have  been  long 
worn  by  mounted  men,  since  we  find  it  in  the  alti 
relievi  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  in  the  illumi 
nations  of  the  monkish  era. 

On  an  illumination  of  a  missal  of  the  church,  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  examine,  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Centurion  with  a  helmet  of  this  character.  In  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  service  this  helmet  was  retained 
until  within  a  few  years,  and  the  famous  cuirassiers  of 
Napoleon's  old  guard  wore  a  piece  of  defensive  armor, 
identical  in  general  appearance. 

The  modern  dragoon  is  not,  however,  of  so  dignified 
an  antiquity.  The  first  effect  of  the  invention  of  gun 
powder  was  to  change  the  whole  art  of  war  by  the  substi- 
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tutiori  of  pikemen  and  harquebussiers  or  musketeers 
for  the  heavy  men-at-arms  and  steel-clad  knights  of  the 
earlier  arrays.  The  great  mass  of  armies,  which  had 
previously  been  mounted,  now  became  foot ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
a  few  horse  were,  by  a  desperate  charge  in  the  old 
fashion,  able  to  change  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 

To  provide  against  such  an  accident,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  possess  a  body  of  troops  capable  of  acting  either 
on  horse  or  foot,  the  force  known  in  the  strategy  of  our 
own  times  as  dragoons,  was  levied.  They  were  able, 
strong  men,  well  disciplined  and  drilled  both  in  the 
exercises  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  bore  as  arms,  the 
sword  and  pistols  of  the  cavalier,  and  the  firelock  of  the 
foot  soldier.  They  first  make  their  appearance  in  the 
military  history  of  the  world  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  more  conspicuously 
during  the  campaigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden, 
and  Wallenstein,  in  Germany. 

Before  many  years,  however,  had  elapsed,  cavalry 
began  again  to  assert  its  due  preponderance,  arid  the 
natural  preference  of  mounted  men  to  fight  in  the  saddle, 
rather  than  on  foot,  made  the  infantry  portion  of  the 
dragoons'  duty  almost  a  thing  of  mere  theory.  Though 
dragoons,  during  the  wars  of  the  last  forty  years,  have 
been  everywhere  that  a  battle  has  been  fought,  it  is 
believed  there  is  not  an  officer  living  who  has  ever  seen 
a  dragoon  corps  leave  the  saddle  to  fight  on  foot,  unless 
when  by  some  blunder  it  chanced  to  be  shut  up  within 
the  trenches  of  a  besieged  fortress.  The  infantry  drill 
is  still,  however,  a  matter  of  regulation  enforced  in  all 
services,  much  to  the  distaste  of  the  officers  and  men 
obliged  to  undergo  its  infliction. 

This  is  an  old  corps  in  the  American  army,  Bland's 
VOL.  IT. 11 
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light-horse  and  Lee's  legion,  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
having  been  dragoons  in  fact.  At  least  the  identical 
sabres,  saddles,  pistols,  and  carbines  they  used,  were 
issued  to  the  two  dragoon  regiments  raised  during  the 
war  of  1812.  The  services  of  those  corps  were  exalted 
enough  to  wring  from  their  opponent,  the  brave  and 
famous  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  compliment  that  « they 
were  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world ;  men  and  horses  both 
were  blooded.  With  the  speed  of  horses,  they  fought 
like  tigers."4  A  similar  compliment  may  be  paid  to 
Tarleton's  own  corps,  the  mass  of  whom  were  American 
royalists,  and  the  services  of  whom  would  have  been 
invaluable,  had  it  not  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  con 
sequently  thrown  away. 

How  well  they  fought,  the  long  campaign  in  the 
Jerseys,  the  southern  campaign,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
annals  of  the  war,  will  show.  It  is  believed  that  after 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  cavalry  never  was  entirely 
disbanded  until  1816,  when  every  troop  was  discharged, 
and  the  officers  who  had  been  commissioned  in  it  were 
placed  in  the  regiments  of  infantry  and  artillery,  which 
were  retained. 

The  probable  reason  why  the  dragoons  were  dis 
banded,  and  no  company  even  retained  in  service,  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  whole  war,  they  were  never  used  as 
battle-pieces.  They  rendered  valuable  services,  but  in 
unpretending  ways ;  and,  except  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
where  they  were  without  horses,  won  no  particular 
praise. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  it 
became  obvious,  that  however  good  infantry  might  be, 
it  was  folly  to  expect  that  it  could,  with  any  probability 

*  Substantially  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Tarleton,  published  some 
years  since  in  a  sketch  of  the  English  general,  Lord  Rawdon. 
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of  success,  pursue  the  mounted  sons  of  the  forest.  It 
was  very  true,  that  if  the  enemy  was  not  more  than 
three  to  one,  the  well  disciplined  foot  of  the  United 
States  could  whip  them ;  but  that  precept  of  Mrs. 
Glass's  cookery-book,  which  recommends  that  a  hare 
be  caught  before  it  be  cooked,  was  also  an  indispensable 
condition  of  a  victory  over  the  indians.  Congress  there 
fore  authorized  the  equipment  of  a  corps  of  mounted 
rangers,  to  serve  during  the  war,  and  which  occupied  a 
footing  similar  to  that  of  the  ten  regiments  recently 
raised  for  service  in  Mexico.  The  progress  of  the  war 
made  more  apparent  the  necessity  of  a  cavalry  corps, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  the  rangers'  service  a  perma 
nent  regiment  of  dragoons  wTas  organized,  into  which 
were  placed  many  of  the  officers  of  the  rangers,  and 
others  selected  from  the  regular  service. 

A  cavalry  force  cannot  be  raised  in  a  day,  and  after 
many  difficulties  the  regiment  took  the  field ;  after 
marches  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  country  of  the  Comanches,  it 
was  stationed  at  the  two  most  remote  military  posts  of 
the  nation,  when,  under  the  command  of  its  brilliant 
colonel,  now  a  brigadier-general  of  the  army,  it  acquired 
a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no  other  corps. 

This  regiment  is  of  what  are  called  light  dragoons, 
being  armed  with  a  carbine,  sabre,  and  one  pistol, 
and  mounted  on  the  muscular,  active  half-bred  horses 
of  western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri; 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  best  for  cavalry  pur 
poses  in  the  world.  The  equipage  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  of  a  saddle-tree  without  any  padding, 
holsters,  double  bridle,  cruppers,  spurs,  and  valise.  The 
uniform  of  the  men  is  a  blue  coatee  faced  with  yellow, 
overalls  of  sky-blue  with  yellow  stripes,  and  a  French 
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hussar  cap,  the  most  ungainly,  uncomfortable  thing  a 
man  was  ever  doomed  to  wear,  with  a  horse-hair  pom- 
poon,  and  numberless  long  cords  fastened  to  and  fasten 
ing  nothing. 

Their  fatigue  dress  is  simpler,  being  composed  of  a 
plain  blue  jacket  and  foraging  cap,  braided  with  yellow, 
and  overalls,  as  in  full  uniform. 

So  much  particularity  with  regard  to  mere  dress  may 
seem  trivial,  but  it  has  long  been  esteemed  by  military 
men  as  important  that  troops  should  be  dressed,  as 
Carlisle  seems  to  think  it  is  that  a  house  of  peers  or  a 
bench  of  bishops  should  not  appear  in  puris  naturalibus. 

The  nature  of  their  service  was  peculiar.  The 
policy  of  the  government  at  the  time  of  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  1st  dragoons,  and  for  some  years  after,  was 
to  remove  to  the  western  frontier  the  Indian  tribes 
which  had  gradually  been  surrounded  in  their  old  homes 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  country. 
Accustomed  for  some  centuries  to  establish  themselves 
and  hunt  on  any  lands  they  found  unoccupied  by  the 
whites,  difficulties  soon  originated  in  consequence  of 
the  emigrants  acting  similarly  in  regard  to  the  territories 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  strewn  around  them.  It  is  obvious 
enough,  that  when  an  Indian  people,  like  a  beast  of 
prey,  once  dips  its  teeth  in  blood,  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  be  with  difficulty  restrained  afterwards.  The 
United  States  have  therefore  always  interposed  on  such 
occasions  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  this  arduous  duty  has 
been  assigned  to  the  cavalry.  Throughout  the  whole 
Indian  territory,  at  or  near  the  principal  villages  of  the 
tribes  recognised  as  separate,  are  officers  of  what  is  termed 
the  Indian  bureau  (who  are  in  fact  like  our  consuls  at 
foreign  ports),  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  govern 
ment,  arid  known  as  Indian  agents.  These  kept  up  a 
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correspondence  with  the  commanders  of  the  dragoon 
posts,  and  informed  them  of  all  that  occurred.  By  means 
of  this  intelligence,  they  were  able  by  an  array  of  military 
force  to  check  any  outbreak,  whether  directed  against 
another  tribe  or  our  own  frontier,  and  to  collect  infor 
mation  in  relation  to  the  lands  the  Indian  titles  of  which 
have  since  been  acquired,  which  has  enabled  the  first 
settlers  more  rapidly  to  develope  their  value  and  resources, 
and  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  equipage  of 
a  detachment  of  this  corps,  for  service  of  this  kind. 
Often  it  has  happened  that  the  regiment  has  been  on 
parade  when  a  requisition  for  its  services  arrived  ;  a  few 
hours  have  sufficed  for  preparation,  and  the  roll  been 
next  called  far  from  the  post,  at  the  first  encampment. 
It  was  a  matter  of  weekly  occurrence  for  squadrons, 
troops,  and  detachments,  commanded  by  subalterns,  to 
be  thus  sent  forth,  having  before  them  no  certainty  of 
return,  except  on  the  completion  of  their  service,  which 
might  occupy  weeks,  months,  or  retain  them  perma 
nently  at  a  new  cantonment. 

Always  in  the  advance,  they  were,  in  fact,  eclaireurs 
for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Beyond  the  limits  of  civilized 
life,  they  have  built  almost  every  post  they  ever  occupied, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  have  completed  barracks 
but  to  see  them  occupied  by  another  corps,  and  pro 
ceeded  farther  into  the  wilderness  to  begin  again  a  new 
series  of  labors. 

No  man  of  any  grade,  in  any  corps  of  the  army,  leads 
an  idle  life ;  and  if  any  class  of  the  community  do  their 
duty,  the  soldier  is  certainly  worthy  of  his  hire.  This 
is  with  the  dragoons  peculiarly  the  case  ;  they  have  no 
rest,  there  is  no  excursion  into  the  states  for  them,  no 
"  barrack  duty."  They  have  always  been  in  the  field, 
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or  preparing  to  take  it.  The  men  and  officers  are,  how 
ever,  more  attached  to  the  service,  it  is  believed,  than 
those  of  any  other  arm,  and  few  have  ever  been  willing 
to  exchange  from  it.  The  records  of  the  proper  bureau, 
it  is  said,  show  more  re-enlistments  in  its  ranks,  than 
in  any  other  corps  in  the  service.  It  is,  or  was,  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  in  the  ranks  of  a  company  the 
third  of  the  men  wearing  the  chevron,  which  denotes  a 
second  enlistment ;  and  it  was  rare  to  see  a  soldier,  the 
appearance  of  whom  would  indicate  that  he  had  ap 
proached  even  the  middle  of  life. 

The  dragoon  regiments  each  consist  at  present  of  a 
colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  and  ten  com 
panies,  composed  of  a  captain,  a  first  and  second  lieu 
tenant,  and  seventy-one  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  Attached  to  the  greater  part  of  the  companies  is 
also  a  brevet  second  lieutenant.  Besides  these  is  the 
regimental  staff,  consisting  of  an  adjutant,  who  is  a 
lieutenant,  a  sergeant-major,  quartermaster-sergeant,  a 
principal  musician,  and  two  chief  buglers. 

Subsequently,  in  1835—36,  a  second  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  organized,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
acting  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  and  in  pros- 
pedu  to  relieve  the  1st  regiment  of  a  portion  of  its 
arduous  duties,  which  caused  it  to  be  scattered  in  de 
tachments  from  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Florida  war,  the  new  regi 
ment  was  sent  thither  and  occupied  posts  on  the  tributa 
ries  of  the  Arkansas,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
participate  in  the  glorious  events  in  the  Mexican  contest. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  boundary  on  the  north 
western  frontier,  another  regiment  of  cavalry  was 
authorized,  with  the  style  of  mounted  riflemen.  They 
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are,  however,  dragoons,  differing  from  the  other  regi 
ments  of  cavalry  only  in  the  color  of  the  facings  of  their  uni 
form,  and  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  a  carbine,  they  carry 
a  gun  with  a  somewhat  longer  barrel  and  smaller  bore. 

When  the  present  cavalry  corps  was  first  organized, 
there  was  to  be  had  in  the  whole  country  scarcely  one 
work  on  the  theory  of  cavalry,  and  no  work  on  tactics, 
but  a  farrago  put  forth  for  the  instruction  of  the  volun 
teers  by  a  board  of  officers  of  the  army  and  volunteers, 
and  a  shorter  work,  with  no  merit  but  that  it  was  written 
by  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Irish  patriot,  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone.  The  latter  had  been  in  the  French  army, 
and  subsequently  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  that  of  the 
United  States.  His  book  had  the  two  seemingly  contra 
dictory  faults,  of  being  both  too  diffuse,  yet  containing 
merely  an  idea  of  what  was  required.  All  who  have 
read  Tone's  book  will  bear  witness  to  this.  The  conse 
quence  was,  the  officers  of  the  corps  elaborated  for 
themselves  an  admirable  system,  for  which  was  ulti 
mately  substituted  the  book  used  at  present.  This  was 
prepared  by  the  joint  labors  of  Major  Lloyd  J.  Beall, 
Captain  Hardee,  and  Captains  Eustis  and  Turner,  all  of 
whom,  then  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  1st  and  2d 
regiments,  were  sent  to  France  to  obtain  at  the  great 
cavalry  school  of  that  country  (which  they  were  courte 
ously  permitted  to  attend),  a  knowledge  of  the  improve 
ments  in  equipage  and  manoeuvre  recently  introduced 
there.  That  system,  combining  the  merits  of  the  French, 
English,  and  American  systems,  is  believed  to  be  nearly 
perfect,  and  a  valuable  specimen  of  tactical  literature. 

It  is  believed  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
dragoons  of  the  United  States  have  done  more  duty  and 
marched  farther  than  any  other  body  of  men  that  ever 
(existed.  The  first  regiment  has  gone  thrice  to  the 
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mountains,  and  a  part  of  it  has  visited  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  The  men  have  been  almost  to  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  have  been  far  to  the  northwest  along 
the  Canada  line  ;  from  Texas  to  the  extreme  point  of  the 
western  frontier  this  regiment  has  marched,  always 
sustaining  every  expectation  formed  of  it.  The  2d 
regiment,  almost  on  its  organization,  was  sent  to  Florida. 
It  served  throughout  that  war,  and  encamped  in  every 
part  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  subsequently  moved 
westward,  and  did  as  much  good  service  as  any  troops 
in  the  army  in  every  battle-field  of  the  present  war. 

The  3d  cavalry  regiment,  the  mounted  rifles,  though 
its  officers  are  not  held  in  regulation  to  belong  to  the 
same  arm,  may  be  referred  to  here.  It  is  a  new  corps, 
scarcely  two  years  old ;  yet,  under  command  of  the  vete 
ran  Major  Sumner,  assigned  to  it  from  the  2d  dragoons, 
won  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  official  reports  of  Har- 
ney's  cavalry  fight  in  front  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  other  operations  against  the  guerrilleros> 
between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  sea-board. 

The  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  dragoons  at  pre 
sent  is  R.  B.  MASON,  promoted  to  the  vacancy  of  General 
Kearney.  The  major  is  CLIFTON  WnARTON,one  of  the 
most  elegant  men  and  soldier-like  officers  of  the  army, 
who  has  won  as  a  disciplinarian  a  high  reputation  in  the 
service.  Colonel  Wharton  is  one  of  a  family  of  soldiers, 
his  father  having  held  a  high  commission  in  the  marine 
corps,  and  two  of  his  brothers  having  belonged  to  the 
regular  service.  The  elder,  a  surgeon  of  distinguished 
ability,  died  a  year  or  two  since,  and  the  younger, 
Henry  W.  Wharton,  is  now  a  captain  of  the  6th  infan 
try. 

"  Colonel  Clifton  Wharton  entered  the  service  as  a 
second  lieutenant  of  light  artillery,  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
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her,  1818.  On  the  reduction  of  the  array  in  1821,  he 
was  retained  in  the  service  as  a  subaltern  of  the  6th  in 
fantry,  from  which  he  was  promoted  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1833,  to  the  senior  captaincy  of  the  1st  dra 
goons.  On  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Dodge,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1836,  he  became  major,  and  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1846,  lieutenant-colonel  of  this  regiment.  He 
has  during  this  time  done  much  duty,  having  frequently 
commanded  on  long  expeditions  in  the  prairie,  and  at 
the  time  of  General  Leavenworth's  march  to  the  Pawnee 
Peaks,  was  assigned  to  a  separate  command  and  the 
onerous  duty  of  escorting  the  Santa  Fe  caravan  to  the 
Mexican  eastern  line,  extending,  as  then  understood, 
across  the  prairie  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is 
believed  that  since  the  days  of  General  Pike,  he  first 
crossed  the  vast  plains  between  the  state  of  Missouri 
and  that  river.  Colonel  Wharton  is  a  native  of  Penn 
sylvania,  is  married,  and  is  about  forty-years  of  age. 

Previous  to  the  last  session  of  congress  there  was  but 
one  major  in  any  regiment  of  the  line  of  the  army.  A 
law  was,  however,  passed,  authorizing  an  additional  one. 
The  majors  of  the  1st  dragoons  are,  therefore,  two  in 
number.  The  senior  major,  NATHAN  BOONE,  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  men  of  the  army,  and  deserves  a  particu 
lar  notice. 

Major  Nathan  Boone  is  a  son  of  the  distinguished 
Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  to  the  portraits 
of  whom  he  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance. 

He  is  now  far  advanced  in  life:  when  the  district 
of  Kentucky  was  represented  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  by  his  father,  Major  Boone,  then  a  boy  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  accompanied  him  to  Richmond. 
This  took  place  about  the  year  1794,  and  consequently 
Major  Boone  must  be  more  than  sixty  years  of  age. 
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He  lived  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  until  he  had  become 
grown,  and  married,  and  then  emigrated  to  Missouri 
almost  immediately.  At  that  time  the  cession  of  Mis 
souri  as  a  part  of  Louisiana  was  incomplete,  and  young 
Boone  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
Mississippi.  To  this  circumstance  a  toast  drunk  at  a 
military  mess,  in  1837,  referred,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  "  Daniel  Boone,  a  son  of  Carolina,  the  father  of  Ken 
tucky  and  grandfather  of  Missouri."  This  was  offered  by 
the  late  much  lamented  Captain  Burgwin,  of  the  1st 
dragoons,  who  had  been  a  subaltern  of  Major  Boone 
while  the  commandant  of  H  company  of  the  same  regi 
ment.  After  a  short  residence  in  St.  Louis,  Major 
Boone  proceeded  to  St.  Charles  county,  of  which  he  was 
a  citizen  when  the  war  against  Great  Britain  was  declared. 
He  was  appointed  a  captain  of  mounted  rangers  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1812,  and  continued  in  service  until  the 
disbandment  of  that  corps  after  the  peace. 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  organization  of 
this  corps,  which  consisted  of  ten  or  more  captains  and 
twice  as  many  subalterns,  without  any  officers  of  higher 
grade.  Under  these  circumstances,  seniority  was  the 
only  guide,  and  according  to  it  Captain  Boone  often 
commanded  on  many  and  important  expeditions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi.  For  this  duty  he  was  well  cal 
culated.  In  his  nature  were  united  the  daring  courage 
of  the  frontier  white,  and  the  astuteness  of  the  Indian. 
He  understood  and  could  unravel  all  the  finesse  of  the 
Indian,  and  when  an  emergency  arose,  exhibited  his 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  in  the  most  dogged  perseverance. 
With  the  family  passion  for  the  chase,  he  had  made  him 
self  familiar  with  most  of  the  west ;  and  even  now,  in  his 
old  age,  is  able  to  draw  charts  of  countries  and  districts 
he  has  not  seen  for  a  great  many  years,  with  an  accuracy 
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surpassing  that  of  many  who,  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  topographer,  are  able  to  accomplish  less. 

Long  and  lonely  marches  in  the  wilderness  and  prai 
rie  have  taught  him  lessons  unknown  to  the  less  observ 
ing,  and  his  practised  eye  enables  him  to  discover  sub- 
sistance  where  any  other  than  an  Osage  or  Wichetaw 
would  starve,  and  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  game  and 
his  enemy  over  a  wilderness  seemingly  never  before  dis 
turbed  by  human  footsteps.  Thus  gifted,  he  was  em 
phatically  the  man  to  head  such  a  regiment,  and  is  said 
never,  in  all  his  expeditions,  to  have  made  a  faux  pas. 

After  the  disbandment  of  the  rangers,  Captain  Boone 
was  employed  sometimes  as  a  surveyor,  in  which  capa 
city  he  laid  off  many  of  the  Indian  boundaries  in  the  ter 
ritory  north  of  Missouri,  and  sometimes  as  a  trapper  in 
the  vast  wilderness  west  of  that  state.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  changed  his  home  to  a  beautiful  location  in  that 
perhaps  most  picturesque  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  country  west  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and  between 
the  Spring  river,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Marmiton,  the  south  branch  of  the  Osage. 
There  is  the  present  home  of  his  family. 

When  the  Black  Hawk  war  began,  and  Dodge  raised 
his  battalion  of  mounted  rangers,  which  did  such  good 
service  at  the  Bad  Axe,  Captain  Boone  was  again  called 
into  service,  in  his  old  grade,  with  rank  from  the  16th 
of  June,  1832.  On  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service 
of  the  rangers,  he  became  the  fifth  captain  of  the  1st 
dragoons,  a  rank  he  held  until  June  30th,  1847,  when 
he  became  senior  major  of  the  1st  dragoons.  While  a 
captain,  he  was  ever  stationed  with  the  then  Colonel  Kear 
ney  at  Des  Moines  or  Fort  Leavenworth.  General 
Kearney  availed  himself  of  his  great  woodcraft,  and  in 
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all  marches  of  difficulty  was  careful  to  take  with  him 
the  pioneer  captain  of  the  army. 

Captain  Boone  is  better  calculated  to  lead  soldiers 
instructed  by  others,  than  to  instruct  them  personally. 
He  is  a  man  of  iron  nerve,  childlike  simplicity  of  char 
acter,  yet  at  the  bottom  with  strong  good  sense,  suffi 
cient  to  enable  him  to  take  care  of  his  own  interests, 
and  often  to  extend  the  aid  of  his  advice  to  his  friends 
and  juniors.  Where  Captain  Boone  now  is,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  say.  If  there  be  trouble,  however,  on  any  part 
of  the  frontier,  he  is  to  be  found  adjusting  it.  He  has 
not  been  sent  to  Mexico,  probably  because  his  services 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  west.  In  the  settlement 
of  the  Osage  difficulties,  in  1837,  and  those  which  origi 
nated  from  the  death  of  Boudinot  and  the  Ridges,  in 
1839,  Major  Boone  played  a  prominent  part.  There 
are  other  officers  of  distinction  in  the  1st  dragoons, 
among  whom  are  Captains  Turner  and  Steen,  and  junior 
officers,  many  of  whom  have  earned  for  themselves  dis 
tinction. 

No  regiment  of  the  army  has  paid  so  heavy  a  quota 
to  the  war  with  Mexico  as  has  the  1st  dragoons.  Cap 
tain  James  Allen  died  of  fever  contracted  in  the  prairie, 
at  Santa  Fe ;  and  Captains  B.  D.  Moore  and  Abraham 
Robinson  Johnston,  and  Lieutenant  T.  C.  Hammond, 
were  killed  in  General  Kearney's  fight  with  the  Califor- 
nians.  Captain  J.  H.  K.  Burgwin  died  in  front  of  his 
squadron  in  a  skirmish  near  Taos,  in  New  Mexico  ;  and 
Captain  Enoch  Steen  was  severely  wounded  at  Buena 
Vista.  Major  Sumner,  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo,  was 
but  recently  promoted  to  the  2d  dragoons,  and  was  in 
reputation  completely  identified  with  the  1st  dragoons. 

The  2d  dragoons  during  the  Florida  war,  1836,  was 
organized  for  service  in  the  south  and  west.  Its  organ- 
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ization  gave  much  offence,  not  only  in  the  army,  but  to 
all  who  knew  anything  of  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
The  two  senior  officers  were  old  soldiers  who  knew  their 
duty ;  but  it  is  believed  that  but  one  of  the  captains  had  the 
smallest  idea  of  discipline  other  than  that  derived  from 
holiday  service  in  a  volunteer  corps.  Of  the  ten  cap 
tains  of  the  regiment  at  its  organization,  but  one  remains 
now  in  the  regiment,  the  present  Major  Beall  of  the  1st 
dragoons,  who  had  previously  been  breveted  for  service 
in  Florida.  This  is  the  regiment  of  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  May  and  of  Captain  Thornton,  two  officers  who 
have  recently  attracted  much  attention ;  Lieutenant-Colo 
nel  May  has  been  before  spoken  of. 

Captain  THORNTON  was  a  native  of  the  northern  neck 
of  Virginia,  and  entered  the  service  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1838,  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  1841,  he  became  a  captain,  having  passed 
almost  all  the  intervening  period  in  Florida,  where,  as  a 
subaltern  of  the  troop  of  Major  L.  J.  Beall,  and  often 
on  independent  occasions,  he  won  much  reputation.  In 
this  warfare  Captain  Thornton's  conduct  was  most 
eccentric ;  he  dressed  habitually  in  skin,  wore  his  hair 
and  beard  long,  and  from  his  wild  look  was  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  danger  of  being  shot  by  sentinels 
unfamiliar  with  his  person.  He  was,  however,  an  ex 
cellent  officer,  kept  his  troop  in  good  order,  and  was 
always  ready  for  duty.  When  the  present  war  began, 
Captain  Thornton  accompanied  his  colonel,  the  present 
General  Twiggs,  thither,  and  hostilities  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  the  attack  on  his  command.  The 
circumstances  of  this  are  well  known.  For  the  loss  of 
his  command,  Captain  Thornton  was  subsequently  ar 
rested,  tried,  and  honorably  acquitted.  At  the  battle  of 
Contreras  this  gallant  soldier  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot, 
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The  senior  major  of  this  regiment,  E.  V.  SUMNER,  is 
probably  the  best  officer  of  the  grade  in  the  service,  into 
which  he  entered  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  2d  infantry, 
March  3d,  1819.  A  first  lieutenant  during  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  he  was  connected  with  the  commissariat,  and 
served  on  General  Scott's  staif.  On  the  organization 
of  the  1st  dragoons,  March  4th,  1833,  he  became  the 
second  captain  of  the  regiment.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
1846,  he  was  promoted  to  a  majority  of  the  2d. 
During  this  long  period  of  service,  Major  Sumner  has 
had  high  and  important  commands  confided  to  him.  He 
has  made  long  marches,  and  won  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  drill  officer  of  the  army.  When  the  cavalry 
school  at  Carlisle  was  organized,  the  command  of  it 
was  given  to  him,  and  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
corps  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  exertions.  When  the 
camp  of  instruction  was  established  in  1838  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Major  Sumner  commanded  the  splendid  squadron 
of  dragoons  which  attracted  so  much  attention.  This 
circumstance  is  especially  creditable  to  him ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sergeants,  not  one  of  the  enlisted  men 
had  been  six  months  in  the  service,  and  were  commanded 
by  officers  whom  he  had  trained  himself.  The  reputa 
tion  of  Major  Sumner,  however,  depends  on  more  bril 
liant  feats.  Immediately  on  the  organization  of  the 
regiment  of  mounted  rifles,  its  colonel,  P.  F.  Smith,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  as  its  other 
field-officers  had  no  military  experience  whatever, 
scarcely  having  seen  a  regiment  of  regulars  in  their 
lives,  Major  Sumner  was  placed  in  command.  He  dis 
charged  the  trust  so  well,  that  this  new  regiment  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  at  Cerro  Cordo,  and  in  the  skir 
mish  on  the  16th  of  April,  he  was  wounded  in  the  head 
with  a  musket-ball.  When  Cerro  Cordo  was  carried,  the 
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carriage  of  Santa  Anna  was  captured  and  appropriated 
to  the  major,  who  insisted  on  being  up  with  the  advance. 
Strangely  enough,  though  the  ball  struck  him  on  the 
forehead  full  and  straight,  it  did  little  more  than  break 
the  skin,  and  he  was  not  prevented  by  it  from  attend 
ing  to  any  duty  whatever. 

The  colonel  of  the  2d  dragoons,  W.  S.  HARNEY,  is 
an  old  soldier,  having  entered  the  service  as  a  second 
lieutenant  of  the  1st  infantry,  February  13th,  1818.  In 
this  regiment  he  served  many  years,  and  was  subse 
quently  appointed  paymaster.  When  the  2d  dragoons 
were  organized,  the  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel 
was  conferred  on  Wharton  Rector,  Esq.,  of  Arkansas, 
who  was  permitted  to  exchange  positions  with  Pay 
master  Harney. 

Colonel  Harney  served  with  distinction  through  the 
Florida  war,  where  he  contracted  a  painful  disease, 
which  made  absence  from  service  necessary.  He  passed 
the  winter  of  1839-40  at  the  Havana,  and  in  the  spring 
resumed  the  command.  During  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  became  notorious  for  having  executed  a  party 
of  Seminoles  taken  by  him  in  the  Everglades.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  Colonel  Harney  com 
manded  a  division  of  General  Wool's  army,  and  was, 
subsequently  to  his  occupation  of  Monclova,  assigned  to 
the  command  of  four  companies  of  his  own  regiment, 
while  his  lieutentant-colonel,  who  had  seen  but  little  real 
service,  was,  at  the  head  of  six  troops,  ordered  to  join 
the  forces  directed  against  Vera  Cruz.  This  order 
Colonel  Harney  disobeyed,  and  was  arrested  and  ar 
raigned,  therefore,  before  a  general  court  martial,  which, 
though  it  found  the  facts  as  stated,  inflicted  but  a  nomi 
nal  punishment.  He  accordingly  joined  the  army  of 
General  Scott,  and  with  him  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz. 
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On  the  25th  of  March  (during  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz),  Colonel  Harney  was  placed  by  General  Scott  in 
command  of  a  force  of  the  2d  dragoons,  commanded  by 
Major  Sumner,  and  a  party  of  dismounted  cavalry  under 
Captain  Croghan  Ker,  to  attack  a  large  force  of  Mexican 
cavalry  near  the  Madelina  river.  On  approaching  the 
Puente  Morena,  the  road  to  which  is  lined  by  chapparal, 
he  reconnoitred  with  care,  having  previously  heard  that 
it  was  barricaded  and  defended  by  two  thousand  men, 
with  two  guns. 

The  enemy  was  prepared,  and  when  he  came  within 
sixty  yards  of  the  bridge,  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
dismounted  skirmishers,  several  of  whom  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Seeing  the  bridge  was  fortified,  and  the 
enemy  in  force  to  dispute  the  passage,  Colonel  Harney 
fell  back,  and  sent  a  request  for  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  the  aid  of  which  he  felt  convinced  he  could  drive 
him  from  the  bridge,  and  put  him  to  rout.  In  the  mean 
time,  Captain  Hardee,  who  was  engaged  in  disembark 
ing  his  horses,  hearing  of  the  battle,  collected  all  the 
footmen  he  had  on  shore,  and  all  he  could  find  in  camp, 
numbering  more  than  forty,  and  came  to  the  field. 
Colonel  Harney  was  also  joined  by  a  company  of  the 
1st  Tennessee  regiment,  commanded  by  Captain  Cheat- 
ham,  and  part  of  four  companies  of  the  2d  Tennessee 
regiment,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Haskell.  Soon 
after  this,  Lieutenant  Judd,  3d  artillery,  arrived  with 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  immediately  dispositions  for 
an  attack  were  made.  Captain  Ker,  with  the  dismounted 
dragoons,  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  bridge,  the  volunteers  on  the  right,  while  Captain 
Hardee,  with  Lieutenant  Hill,  were  directed  to  keep 
near  the  artillery,  to  support  it,  if  necessary,  and  to  be 
in  readiness  to  charge  on  the  bridge.  Major  Sumner, 
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with  the  mounted  men,  was  held  in  reserve.  Lieutenant 
Judd  was  directed  to  move  down  the  road  with  caution, 
as  it  was  circuitous,  and  the  bridge  not  visible  until 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  fortification.  He  did  so  with 
great  judgment;  but  he  was  no  sooner  seen  than  the 
whole  fire  of  the  Mexicans  was  concentrated  on  his  party. 
Hoping  to  divert  their  fire,  Colonel  Harney  ordered  the 
volunteers  to  commence  firing  on  the  right,  and  Captain 
Hardee  to  extend  his  men  to  the  left  and  fire  also ; 
Lieutenant  Judd,  nothing  daunted,  opened  upon  the 
fortification,  and  after  six  or  eight  well  directed  rounds, 
the  heads  of  the  enemy  were  no  longer  seen  above  the 
parapet.  At  this  moment  a  charge  was  made  upon  the 
bridge  ;  and  the  volunteers,  headed  by  Colonel  Haskell 
and  Captain  Cheatham,  and  the  dragoons  under  Captain 
Hardee,  rushed  upon  it  with  fearless  intrepidity.  The 
fortification  opposed  no  obstacle.  It  was  immediately 
taken ;  but  by  this  time  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  and 
re-formed  beyond  the  bridge.  Colonel  Harney  then 
ordered  the  American  troops  to  leave  the  bridge,  and 
sent  for  Major  Summer's  command,  which  came  up  in 
gallant  style,  and  charged  upon  the  enemy.  On  his 
approach  the  footmen  fled  into  the  woods,  but  the  lancers 
were  met  and  completely  routed.  Lieutenant  Lowry 
and  Oaks,  with  three  men,  pursued  a  party  of  about 
thirty  lancers,  who  turned  off  in  a  byroad,  and  all  but 
five  were  either  sabred  or  dismounted.  Major  Sumner 
and  Lieutenant  Sibley,  at  the  head  of  the  first  set  of 
fours,  had  several  personal  encounters  with  the  enemy, 
who  were,  in  every  instance,  either  killed  or  dismounted. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the  village  of  Madelina, 
six  miles  from  the  bridge,  from  which  another  party  of 
lancers  were  seen  retreating;  and  Lieutenant  Neill, 
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adjutant  2d  dragoons,  being  in  advance,  pursued  them 
with  a  small  command  yet  farther. 

Colonel  Harney  continued  the  pursuit  so  far  that 
he  only  retired  to  camp  at  night-fall.  The  American 
loss  was  heavy,  one  officer  and  many  men  having  been 
killed  and  wounded.  The  consequences  of  the  affair 
were  important,  and  put  an  end  entirely  to  any  opera 
tions  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  against  the  besieging  army. 
Colonel  Harney  accompanied  the  army  in  its  advance  to 
Cerro  Cordo,  where  he  commanded  a  column  directed 
against  one  of  the  enemy's  strongest  defences.  That 
affair  has  already  been  described  ;  it  may  not,  however, 
be  improper  to  refer  again  in  this  connexion  to  General 
Scott's  account  of  his  services : 

"  A  portion  of  the  1st  artillery,  under  the  often  dis 
tinguished  Brevet  Colonel  Childs;  the  3d  infantry, 
under  Captain  Alexander ;  the  7th  infantry,  under  Lieu 
tenant-Colonel  Plymton ;  and  the  rifles,  under  Major 
Loring,  all  under  the  temporary  command  of  Colonel 
Harney,  2d  dragoons,  during  the  confinement  to  his  bed 
of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  P.  F.  Smith,  composed 
that  detachment.  The  style  of  execution,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  witness,  was  most  brilliant  and  deci 
sive.  The  brigade  ascended  the  long  and  difficult  slope 
of  Cerro  Cordo,  without  shelter,  and  under  the  tremen 
dous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  with  the  utmost 
steadiness,  reached  the  breastworks,  drove  the  enemy 
from  them,  planted  the  colours  of  the  1st  artillery,  3d 
and  7th  infantry — the  enemy's  flag  still  flying — and, 
after  some  minutes  of  sharp  firing,  finished  the  conquest 
with  the  bayonet. 

It  is  a  most  pleasing  duty  to  say  that  the  highest 
praise  is  due  to  Harney,  Childs,  Plymton,  Loring, 
Alexander,  their  gallant  officers  and  men,  for  this  bril- 
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liant  service,  independent  of  the  great  result  which  soon 
followed." 

An  officer  who  fought  at  Cerro  Cordo,  thus  describes 
Colonel  Harney's  participation  in  this  affair : 

"  The  storming  and  capture  of  the  strong  works  on 
Cerro  Cordo,  by  the  brigade  under  Colonel  Harney, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve 
ments  of  the  Mexican  war — the  fate  of  the  battle  turned 
upon  it,  and  here  the  enemy  had  placed  an  overwhelm 
ing  force  of  his  best  troops.  The  hill  was  steep  and 
naturally  difficult  of  ascent ;  but  independent  of  this, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  loose,  craggy  rocks,  an 
undergrowth  of  tangled  chapparal,  besides  many  small 
trees,  the  tops  of  which  were  cut  off  some  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  turned  down  the  hill  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  stormers.  To  climb  the  height  at 
all,  even  without  arms  of  any  kind,  would  be  an  under 
taking  that  few  would  care  to  attempt;  what  then 
must  it  have  been  to  men  incumbered  with  muskets  and 
cartridge  boxes,  and  obliged  to  dispute  every  step  of  the 
precipitous  and  rugged  ascent  ?  Murderous  showers  of 
grape  and  cannister  greeted  our  men  at  the  onset ;  and 
as  they  toiled  unfaltering  through  a  tempest  of  iron  hail, 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  them.  Not  a 
man  quailed — with  loud  shouts  they  still  pressed  upward 
and  onward.  At  every  step  our  ranks  were  thinned, 
but  forward  went  the  survivors. 

When  within  good  musket  range,  but  not  until  then, 
was  the  fire  of  the  enemy  returned,  and  then  commenced 
the  dreadful  carnage  of  the  strife.  The  Mexicans  held 
to  their  guns  with  more  than  their  usual  bravery,  but 
nothing  could  resist  the  fierce  onset  of  the  stormers. 
Over  the  breastworks  with  which  the  Mexicans  had 
surrounded  the  crest  of  the  hill  they  charged ;  and 
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shouting,  attacked  the  enemy  in  his  very  stronghold. 
The  latter  now  fled  panic-stricken,  but  still  he  was 
pursued ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  affrighted  fugitives 
had  reached  a  point  without  the  extreme  range  of  their 
own  cannon,  which  had  been  turned  upon  them  at  the 
onset,  that  they  ceased  in  their  flight.  The  national 
colors  of  our  country  now  supplanted  the  banner  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  different  regimental  flags  were  also  planted 
on  the  crest  and  shouts  louder  than  ever  from  the  victors 
rose  upon  the  air,  struck  terror  into  the  very  hearts  of 
the  enemy  in  the  works  still  untaken,  for  they  knew  that 
their  strong  position  had  been  turned,  and  that  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  they  had  scoffed  at  in  the 
morning.  Never  was  victory  more  complete,  although 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  some  of  our  best  men. 
Lieutenant  Ewell,  of  the  rifles,  was  among  the  first 
within  the  enemy's  breastworks,  and  it  was  here  that 
he  received  his  death-wound.  The  interior  of  the  work 
was  covered  with  the  dead  of  the  enemy,  among  them 
General  Vasquez,  Colonel  Palacio,  and  many  of  their 
officers,  while  the  hill-side  down  which  they  fled  was 
strewn  as  well.  Nearly  two  hundred  men  were  left  dead, 
while  the  wounded  would  swell  the  number  to  at  least 
five  hundred — some  even  put  it  down  as  high  as  seven 
hundred. 

The  regiments  composing  Colonel  Harney's  command, 
and  which  successfully  stormed  the  noted  Cerro  Gordo, 
were  the  1st  artillery,  under  Colonel  Childs ;  the  3d  in 
fantry,  under  Captain  E.  B.  Alexander ;  the  7th  infan 
try,  under  Colonel  Plympton ;  and  a  portion  of  the  rifles, 
under  Major  Loring.  Many  cases  of  individual  bravery, 
performed  by  subaltern  officers,  have  been  mentioned ; 
but  as  I  cannot  particularly  notice  such  as  I  have  heard 
of  without  perhaps  doing  injustice  to  others  equally  me- 
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ritorious,  I  shall  forbear  writing  until  I  have  more  full 
information.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  that  four 
companies  of  the  2d  infantry,  under  Colonel  Riley,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  assault." 

The  affair  in  front  of  Vera  Cruz  won  from  the  Euro 
pean  press  unqualified  praise,  and  was  there  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  war. 

Colonel  Harney  is  yet  with  the  army,  and  is  every 
where  seen  conspicuous  in  the  advance.  He  has  much 
more  to  do ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  courage  find  its  reward 
in  the  next  list  of  brevets,  he  will  be  promoted  to  a 
brigade.  Colonel  Harney  is  a  man  of  eccentric  char 
acter,  and  is  one  of  the  most  athletic  men  in  the  army, 
in  spite  of  his  age,  which  is  about  fifty.  He  has  some 
little  vagaries,  curious  and  unaccountable ;  among  which, 
it  is  said,  is  a  deep-seated  impression  that  he  is  to  die 
in  front  of  the  Moro  or  citadel  of  the  Havana.  He  has, 
however,  done  service  enough  to  entitle  him  to  die  any 
where  he  pleases. 

Colonel  P.  F.  SMITH,  of  the  rifles,  is  a  young  officer 
in  the  service,  though  an  old  soldier;  having  com 
manded  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  Florida  war, 
troops  from  the  state  of  Louisiana.  For  his  gallantry  at 
Monterey  he  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general, 
after  less  than  six  months'  service  as  a  colonel.  Colonel 
Smith  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  Though  a  brave 
man  and  a  good  soldier,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
if  any  reason  existed  why  he  should  have  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  new  regiment,  over  the  heads 
of  the  many  distinguished  field-officers  of  the  army  cer 
tainly  not  less  competent,  and  who  have  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  nation  long  years,  appropriated  by 
General  Smith  to  his  private  affairs.  The  appointment 
of  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  majors,  and  of  the  officers 
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of  this  corps  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
ci-devant  subalterns  restored  to  the  service,  was  a  flagrant 
outrage  of  power,  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  colonel 
was  assigned  to  a  higher  command  it  became  necessary 
to  take  a  major  (Sumner)  from  another  regiment  where 
it  was  needed  to  command  this  regiment. 

One  of  the  extra  ten  regiments,  authorized  at  the  last 
session  of  congress,  was  equipped  as  dragoons.  The 
officers  appointed  to  it  were,  without  exception,  taken 
from  civil  life.  As  the  law  requires  it  shall  be  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  scarcely  comes  within  the 
province  of  this  book,  devoted  to  the  line  and  staff  of 
the  permanent  army. 

The  cavalry  force  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  small,  and  is  calculated  rather  according 
to  the  rules  denned  by  the  custom  of  other  services,  to 
regulate  the  proportion  of  horse  and  foot,  than  the  exi 
gencies  of  our  peculiar  situation.  The  habit  of  collecting 
on  the  frontier  the  Indians  who  had  become  surrounded 
in  their  new  home,  had  brought  about  collisions,  which 
made  light  cavalry  as  certainly  the  great  necessity  of 
our  western  army,  as  in  the  French  service  in  Algiers, 
or  in  the  Russian  army  of  the  east,  each  of  which  are 
called  on  to  act  against  a  mounted  enemy.  The  evi 
dence  of  this  necessity  was  the  only  thing  which  induced 
the  government  to  authorize  the  existing  force.  Any 
one  who  will  look  at  an  Osage  or  Comanche  warrior 
on  horseback,  will  see  at  once,  that  though  they  may  be 
overtaken  by  a  dragoon  mounted  on  the  admirable  Ame 
rican  cavalry  horse,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  foot  soldier, 
with  a  heavy  musket  and  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  to 
dream  of  doing  so. 

During  the  years  previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
American  dragoons,  a  party  of  infantry  were  ordered  to 
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remove  from  Missouri  a  band  of  Osages,  who  trespassed 
on  the  frontier  settlers.  By  a  judicious  march,  the 
troops  surprised  them  and  removed  them.  After  a 
march  of  some  miles  homeward,  an  officer  looked  back 
and  saw  the  Indians  already  on  the  return.  They  were 
again  pursued,  but  on  this  occasion  on  the  alert,  aroused 
the  speed  of  their  active  ponies  and  were  soon  lost  amid 
the  ravines,  whither  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
would  be  much  increased,  if  a  much  larger  portion  of  it 
were  horse  ;  and  it  may  be  a  meet  matter  for  discussion, 
if  the  lance,  so  formidable  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican  rancheros  and  regular  cavalry,  might  not  be 
introduced  with  propriety  into  our  service.  This  formi 
dable  arm  a  great  military  critic  has  called  the  queen  of 
weapons,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  cavalry  of  the  United 
States  (believed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world)  might 
resume  its  ancient  predominance.  The  Mexican  lance, 
from  the  small  average  of  the  size  of  their  men  and  cat 
tle,  is  much  shorter  than  a  similar  weapon  might  with 
propriety  be  made  for  our  own  use.  In  fact,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  might  be  used  with  advantage,  even 
if  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  and  stripped  of  the 
useless  pennon  and  cross-piece  at  its  head.  For  real 
service,  it  should  be  made  of  stout  ash  or  hickory,  with 
a  sharp  point  like  that  of  a  heavy  cavalry  sword,  or  the 
prolongation  of  a  steel  ferule.  Objection  might  be 
made,  with  some  propriety,  to  such  a  weapon,  that  sur 
geons  would  be  of  little  use  where  men  armed  with  it 
had  passed. 
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Mounted  officers — Light  artillery — Its  origin  in  our  army — 
Peter's  corps — Its  services,  peculiarities,  and  disbandment — 
Ringgold — Ridgely — Bragg — Washington. 

ALL  mounted  officers  have  a  rank  assimilated  with 
cavalry,  except  that  they  receive  forage  for  fewer  horses, 
from  the  fact,  that  accompanying  the  army,  which  gene 
rally  of  course  is  foot,  their  servants  and  the  non-commis 
sioned  officers  of  their  corps  are  not  mounted.  The 
dragoons  and  mounted  riflemen  are  the  only  mounted 
portion  of  the  service,  except  the  light  artillery,  which, 
though  having  rank  and  promotion  with  the  artillery, 
have  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  dragoons  than 
with  that  arm. 

The  drill  of  the  light  artillery  is  a  combination  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  tactics,  as  the  heavy  artillery  is  of 
the  infantry  drill  and  the  manipulation  of  the  gun.  The 
organization  of  the  company  is  different,  from  the  fact 
that  the  men  are  arranged  not  by  troops,  platoons,  or 
sections,  but  according  to  batteries,  sections,  and  guns. 
A  light  battery  consists  of  a  captain,  two  first  lieutenants, 
a  second  lieutenant,  and  a  brevet  lieutenant,  and  four 
sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  buglers,  and  privates, 
which  never  equal  the  number  prescribed  by  law,  about 
seventy.  The  horses  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  of  such 
good  quality  as  those  of  the  dragoons,  bone  and  agility 
being  esteemed  of  more  importance  than  blood  and 
speed.  The  necessity  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  all, 
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when  it  is  remembered  that,  like  men,  horses  are  more 
or  less  courageous,  and  that  a  light  artillery  horse  is  not 
intended  to  come  in  actual  collision  with  the  enemy,  but 
merely  to  draw  the  gun  within  striking  distance  of  the 
enemy,  and  when  the  hostile  column  or  line  advances, 
to  withdraw  from  his  reach.  The  number  of  horses 
to  each  gun  varies  according  to  the  station  of  the 
battery :  it  is  never,  however,  less  than  four ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  the  efficiency  of  this  powerful  arm  would 
be  increased  by  doubling,  tripling,  or  quadrupling  this 
number  of  cattle.  The  guns  of  light  artillery  are  never 
less  than  six-pounders,  the  smallest  gun  known  in  our 
service,  though  occasionally  a  part  of  the  battery  is  of 
heavier  metal.  The  company  of  the  4th  artillery,  for 
instance,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Washing 
ton,  and  did  such  good  service  at  Buena  Vista,  after 
having  accompanied  Wool  on  his  long  marches  from 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  that  place,  consisted  of  four 
sixes  and  two  twelves. 

This  is  a  new  corps  in  our  army,  though,  on  the  re 
gisters  from  1808  to  1821,  the  words  light  artillery  fre 
quently  occur.  Even  now  this  arm  has  no  existence 
as  a  corps,  only  one  company  of  each  regiment  of 
artillery  being  equipped  with  horses  and  other  light 
cavalry  equipage.  During  the  last  war,  light  artillery, 
as  we  understand  it,  was  never  manoeuvred,  or,  if  so, 
was  of  a  very  heavy  kind  of  light  artillery. 

The  institution  of  this  arm  has  been  attributed  more 
than  once  to  the  Honorable  Joel  R.  Poinsett.  This  is 
altogether  a  mistake  ;  for  the  bill  authorizing  the  secre 
tary  of  war  to  equip  four  companies  of  artillery  as  light 
artillery,  was  passed  by  congress  in  1816,  long  before 
Mr.  Poinsett  had  any  connexion  with  the  war  depart 
ment,  and  while  he  was  absent  from  the  United  States. 
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The  corps  existed  for  a  short  time,  even  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  General  Dearborn 
was  at  the  head  of  the  war  department.  A  company, 
commanded  by  Captain  George  Peter,  was  sent  from 
Maryland,  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  to  New  Orleans,  about 
the  crisis  of  Burr's  arrest. 

This  description  of  force  was  then  very  popular  in 
Europe,  and  was  as  great  a  favorite  with  Napoleon  and 
his  marshals  as  it  has  become  with  our  own  generals. 
The  artillery  of  Peter  was,  even  at  that  day,  far  in 
advance,  in  rapidity,  of  all  the  most  boasted  French 
and  British  batteries,  if  we  may  believe  the  following 
contemporary  statement.  During  the  time  the  army  was 
concentrated  at  New  Orleans,  a  parade  was  ordered. 
"  All  New  Orleans  went  to  enjoy  the  sight.  Every  one 
was  anxious  to  witness  the  new  manoeuvring  of  artillery. 
Officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life$  were  there  on  duty,  in  their  pride  of  experience  slow 
to  admit  innovations.  Younger  and  more  enterprising 
officers  were  there ;  among  them,  commanding  a  com 
pany,  was  Captain  Scott,  (now  general-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  army.)  No  company  on  parade  bore 
comparison,  in  appearance  or  discipline,  with  Peter's 
light  artillery. 

When  ordered  to  manoeuvre,  Peter's  company  pro 
ceeded  a  distance  of  three  miles,  dismounted,  unlimber- 
ed,  formed  battery,  fired  a  national  salute,  remounted, 
returned  to  where  he  started  from,  dismounted,  unlim- 
bered,  formed  battery,  and  fired  another  salute,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-two  minutes." 

During  the  winter  of  1808,  congress  authorized  the 
organization  of  a  full  regiment,  and  the  president  ap 
pointed  the  officers  to  command  the  companies,  the 
senior  of  which  was  Captain  Peter.  Mr.  Jefferson,  how- 
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ever,  left  the  presidential  chair  on  the  3d  of  March  fol 
lowing  ;  and,  instead  of  the  regiment  being  organized, 
the  horses  of  Peter's  troop  were  sold,  that  gallant  officer 
having,  like  almost  every  other  man  of  merit  in  the 
southern  army,  been  so  ill-treated  by  General  Wilkinson, 
that  he  resigned.  Since  that  day,  doubtless  many  im 
provements  have  been  made  in  light  artillery ;  yet  Peter's 
artillery  was  of  this  arm,  and  of  nearly  as  excellent  dis 
cipline  as  the  company  of  Ringgold  and  those  of  Dun 
can,  Washington,  &c.,  modelled  on  it  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  Now  every  light  artilleryman  is  mounted. 
In  Peter's  company,  those  who  moved  the  pieces  when 
limbered,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  ammunition,  were 
mounted ;  the  rest  of  the  men  were  in  cars,  drawn  by 
horses  with  as  much  facility  as  the  guns.  This  was  a 
mode  adopted  in  the  French  army  at  that  time.  When 
this  corps  was  revived,  Ringgold  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  company  of  his  regiment,  and,  by 
patient  study  abroad  and  untiring  diligence  at  the  ca 
valry  school  at  Carlisle,  then  commanded  by  Captain 
Sumner,  1st  dragoons  (now  major,  2d  dragoons),  made 
this  company  worthy  of  being  what  it  was,^-a  model 
company  for  this  small  but  favorite  arm. 

Identified  with  this  arm  is  the  memory  of  Major 
RINGGOLD,  a  member  of  a  family  already  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  of  which  he  was  a 
native. 

Major  Ringgold  was  the  son  of  General  Samuel 
Ringgold,  formerly  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  from 
Maryland,  and  was  born  near  Hagerstown.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point,  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  in 
June,  1818,  and  consequently  was  born  about  1798  or 
1799.  After  serving  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Florida 
wars,  in  his  regiment  (the  1st  artillery),  to  which  he  was 
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assigned  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  artillery  corps,  in 
•which  he  had  previously  (July  24,  1818)  received  the 
commission  of  second  lieutenant,  he  proceeded  to  Eu 
rope  ;  and,  with  the  courtesy  ever  extended  by  the 
French  government  towards  officers  of  the  United  States, 
was  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  and,  after  a  visit  to  the  English  aca 
demy  or  artillery  at  Woolwich,  returned  to  America, 
admirably  calculated  to  organize  a  new  corps.  This 
was  about  the  year  1836  or  1837.  He  organized  this 
corps,  made  it  what  it  is,  and  had  the  credit  of  its  con 
duct  at  the  battle-field  of  Palo  Alto  (where  he  was  mor 
tally  wounded)  exclusively  to  himself,  while  he  is  a 
participant  of  the  renown  of  those  who,  at  other  battles, 
marched  to  victory  by  treading  in  his  footsteps. 

Randolph  Ridgely,  his  lieutenant,  was  a  younger 
officer,  having  entered  the  service  in  July,  1837.  He, 
too,  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  a  kinsman  of 
Ringgold. 

Braxton  Bragg  is  an  officer  of  the  same  regiment  and 
of  the  same  date.  The  history  of  his  services  would  re 
quire  a  full  account  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He 
is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and,  like  the  two  others,  a 
graduate  of  the  military  academy. 

Captain  Washington,  of  the  4th  artillery,  who  did 
such  service  at  Buena  Vista,  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
from  which  state  he  was  appointed  July  17,  1817.  He 
is  not  a  graduate  of  the  military  academy,  but  has  won 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  scientific  men 
of  the  army. 

The  uniform  of  this  corps  is  a  blue  coatee  turned 
back  with  red,  overalls  of  sky-blue,  with  red  stripes, 
and  a  shacko  surmounted  by  a  pompon  of  red  horse 
hair.  The  arms,  besides  the  guns,  which  are  of  brass, 
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are  a  sabre,  worn  with  a  white  waist-belt,  with  a  yellow- 
hilt  and  steel  scabbard,  and  the  Harper's  Ferry  pistol. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  officers  of  the  army,  the  uniform 
might  be  improved  by  being  made  more  simple. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Heavy  Artillery — Colonels  of  artillery — Bankhead — General 
Roger  Jones — Colonel  Payne — Colonel  Walbach — Colonel 
Bomford. 

WE  next  have  to  treat  of  artillery.  This  is  a  corps 
essentially  of  the  new  art  of  war,  having  been  the  first 
consequence  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  We  first 
hear  of  artillery  in  the  wars  of  the  English  Edwards,  in 
France,  and  the  contemporary  Italian  contests. 

The  word  artillery  is  of  Gallic  origin,  being  probably 
derived  from  the  obsolete  French  word  artiller,  to  fortify ; 
a  word  used  when  the  old  ballista  and  other  machines 
were  used.  The  manufacturer  of  these  was  called  an 
artillier,  a  term  which  subsequently  acquired  the  re 
stricted  meaning  of  a  bow-maker. 

The  old  artillery  was  of  strange  appearance.  The 
guns  used  at  first  were  trunks  of  trees,  strongly  banded 
with  hoops  of  iron, — a  device  more  than  once  had  re 
course  to  in  our  own  and  the  South  American  revolution. 
For  some  centuries,  however,  permanent  artillery  has 
been  nearly  perfect,  modern  art  having  been  directed 
rather  to  the  manipulation  than  the  manufacture  of  the 
arm.  Knox's  artillery,  in  the  revolution,  Scott's  and 
Macomb's,  in  the  last  war  with  England,  were  very 
popular,  and  deservedly  so. 

After  the  reduction  of  1815,  all  the  regiments  of 
artillery  were  embodied  into  one  corps,  called  the  corps 
of  artillery.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  appointed 
into  the  light  artillery,  all  the  officers  who  entered  this 
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arm  between  1815  and  1821,  will  be  found  to  have  re 
ceived  their  first  appointment  in  the  corps.  This  orga 
nization  was  most  inconvenient,  as  it  deprived  artillery 
officers  of  the  command  of  regiments,  and  was  also  a 
variation  from  the  system  of  the  army  which  prescribes 
that  reports  shall  proceed  through  colonels  to  generals. 
This  was  impossible,  as  the  captain  stationed  at  Boston, 
and  the  one  at  New  Orleans,  belonged  to  the  same  inte 
ger.  This  system  answered  well  enough  for  corps  with 
out  troops,  as  the  engineer  and  medical  department,  but 
would  destroy,  in  a  great  degree,  the  efficiency  of  any 
command;  consequently,  after  1821,  the  artillery  will 
be  found  divided  into  regiments,  the  number  of  which 
was  four,  consisting,  until  1846-47,  of  ten  companies. 
The  session  of  congress  then  added  two  other  compa 
nies  to  each  regiment.  Each  company  was  composed 
of  a  captain,  two  first  and  two  second  lieutenants;  the 
junior  of  the  two  last  of  whom  was  a  cadet,  with  the 
brevet  of  second  lieutenant.  The  field-officers  of  the 
regiment  are,  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  two  ma 
jors,  and  the  non-commissioned  staff,  a  sergeant-major, 
quartermaster-sergeant,  and  principal  musician. 

These  regiments  are  but  partially  armed  as  artillery,  a 
large  portion  of  the  company  being  equipped  as  infantry. 
Of  these  were  the  troops  who,  as  the  artillery  battalion, 
did  such  good  service  at  Palo  Alto,  La  Resaca,  Monte 
rey,  and  in  front  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  much  to  be  regret 
ted  that  the  government,  from  its  vast  resources,  has  not 
long  ago  provided  arms  for  all  this  excellent  corps, 
which  contains  on  its  register  some  of  the  best  officers 
of  the  army.  It  has  furnished  to  the  army  its  two  last 
major-generals,  one  of  its  two  inspectors-general,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  officers  of  every  staff  corps. 

It  has  four  colonels,  with  rank  as  follows : 
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James  Bankhead,  2d  artillery,  16th  September,  1838. 

John  B.  Walbach,  4th  artillery,  19th  March,  1842. 

Ichabod  B.  Crane,  1st  artillery,  27th  June,  1843. 

William  Gates,  3d  artillery,  13th  October,  1845. 

One  of  its  lieutenant-colonels,  M.  M.  Payne,  of  the 
4th,  has  also  a  brevet  of  colonel  from  the  9th  of  May. 
One  of  its  captains,  Thomas  Childs,  of  the  3d,  has  also 
the  brevet  of  colonel  from  the  same  date.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  officers  in  this  corps  is  the  senior 
colonel,  BANKHEAD,  whom  we  first  find  in  the  service  as 
captain  of  the  8th  infantry,  with  rank  from  the  16th  of 
September,  1808,  and  who  is  therefore  only  four  months 
junior  in  service  to  General  Scott.  On  the  9th  of  Sep 
tember,  1813,  he  became  colonel  of  artillery,  an  unu 
sually  short  probation,  even  in  time  of  war,  for  an  officer 
to  rise  to  this  high  rank.  On  the  reduction  of  1815, 
Colonel  Bankhead  was  retained  in  the  service,  but  with 
reduced  rank. 

We  do  not  find  Colonel  Bankhead's  name  con 
spicuous  in  the  account  of  any  military  operations,  until 
during  the  year  1817 ;  when  the  revolutionists  of  South 
America  had  made  sure  the  success  of  their  revolt 
against  Spain,  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  against  the 
colony  of  Florida,  by  a  person  who  called  himself 
McGregor,  a  brigadier  of  the  service  of  New  Granada 
and  Venezuela.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  right  of  the 
revolters  to  invade  any  country  over  which  the  Spanish 
flag  waved ;  but  this  right  was  to  be  maintained  with 
due  regard  to  the  privileges  of  neutrals.  Florida  was 
then,  to  all  intents,  without  a  government,  and  the  hiding- 
place  of  miscreants  of  every  country,  who  outraged  all 
humanity  by  their  unprovoked  inroads  into  the  United 
States.  McGregor  professed  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  governments  of  Mexico  and  the  southern 
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continent;  and  this  expedition  seemed  to  all  the  world 
most  strange,  as  it  was  known  that  Florida  was  at  that 
time  the  subject  of  a  treaty  then  being  discussed  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
transfer  it  to  the  United  States. 

On  this  subject  the  president  sent  a  message  to  con 
gress,  in  which  he  stated  these  circumstances,  and  also 
that  similar  expeditions  had  seized  on  ports  of  the  old 
Spanish  colonies  on  the  gulf,  whence  much  injury  was 
done  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  person 
who  figured  here  was  a  Frenchman  named  Aury,  in  the 
Colombian  naval  service.  Being  forced  to  leave  Bara- 
taria  and  Galveston  Island,  Aury  sailed  with  all  the  ad 
venturers  he  could  collect  to  Amelia  Island,  of  which 
he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  flag.  This  island 
had  previously  been  taken  by  McGregor,  who,  however, 
had  proceeded  to  Caraccas,  leaving  it  under  the  com 
mand  of  Hubbard  and  Ironil.  The  two  parties  soon 
coalesced,  and  were  subsequently  reinforced  by  a  party 
of  disbanded  British  officers,  and  outlaws  from  the 
governments  of  the  whole  world.  This  was  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  into  Florida  of  the  pecu 
liar  population  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Au 
gustine  as  Minorcans.  Many  of  these,  ripened  for  this 
career  by  a  life  of  piracy  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  became  formidable  allies  of  Aury.  The 
slave-trade  was  revived  by  them  ;  and  though  they  pro 
fessed  to  capture  only  Spanish  flags,  they  did  not  hesi 
tate  to  attack  any  vessel  whose  cargo  seemed  rich 
enough  to  compensate  them  for  the  risk  they  ran  of  the 
gallows.  The  goods  taken  from  the  vessels  they  cap 
tured  were  without  hesitation  smuggled  into  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  ports  as  far  northward  as  the  Chesa 
peake. 
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This  state  of  things  could  not  be  long  tolerated,  and 
Mr.  Monroe  despatched  the  ship  John  Adams,  com 
manded  by  Commodore  Henly,  and  a  battalion  of  artil 
lery,  under  Col.  Bankhead,  to  rid  the  coast  of  this 
nuisance.  On  the  23d  of  December,  they  appeared 
before  Amelia  Island,  of  which  they  took  possession  at 
once;  Aury  retiring  without  resistance.  In  this  affair, 
Bankhead  is  spoken  of  as  major,  having  been  reduced 
two  grades  by  the  reduction  of  1815. 

Colonel  Bankhead  participated  with  General  Scott  in 
the  pacification  of  the  northern  frontier  during  the  Cana 
dian  disturbances,  and  by  his  moderation  and  judgment 
contributed  much  to  allay  the  excitement  which  long 
existed  on  that  frontier.  At  that  crisis,  he  commanded 
at  Buffalo,  and  was  much  commended  by  journals  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  A  man's  conduct,  at  this  period, 
must  indeed  have  been  correct,  to  have  won  praise  from 
two  parties  who  looked  at  matters  through  such  differ 
ent  mediums  as  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  royal 
ists  of  Canada. 

Subsequently,  Colonel  Bankhead  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  where  he  re 
mained  until  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  was  set 
on  foot.  For  this  he  volunteered ;  his  services  were 
accepted,  and,  as  the  senior  officer  of  artillery,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  direction  of  this  arm  during  the  bom 
bardment. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  out  a  despatch :  the 
one  being  to  touch  on  all  conceivable  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  other  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  subject 
matter.  Colonel  Bankhead's  reports  are  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  illustrate  hi$  plain,  soldierly  character  better 
than  any  description  could  do : 
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"  Artillery  Head-Quarters, 
CAMP  WASHINGTON,  March  24th,  1847 — 5  P.  M. 

Sir :  Since  my  report  of  this  date  of  operation  in  the 
batteries  up  to  4  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  hour  when  the 
troops  are  relieved,  I  have  to  state  for  the  information 
of  the  general-in-chief,  that  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk 
fire  on  our  batteries  soon  after  sunrise  this  morning, 
without  any  effect ;  but  about  10  o'clock  most  of  their  bat 
teries  were  again  opened  on  us,  and  one  man  of  company 
B,  2d  artillery,  was  killed  at  battery  No.  1,  and  three 
men  were  severely  wounded. 

A  shell  fell  into  battery  No.  3,  where  four  men  of 
company  F,  2d  artillery,  were  slightly  wounded.  The 
shell  fell  on  one  of  the  mortars,  breaking  the  mortar 
bed  and  throwing  the  mortar  thirty  feet  from  the  plat 
form — another  mortar  bed  can  be  obtained  from  the 
ordnance  depot,  and  the  mortar  will  be  remounted. 

We  have  been  restrained  by  the  want  of  shells  from 
throwing  more  than  one  every  five  minutes  during  the  day. 
A  full  supply  will  be  in  place  to-night,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  dark  enough  to  send  them  to  the  batteries  without 
being  observed  by  the  enemy. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
JAMES  BANKHEAD, 
Colonel  2d  artillery,  chief  of  artillery. 
Lieutenant  H.  L.  SCOTT,  acting  adjutant-  j 
general,  army  head-quarters."  i 

"Artillery  Head-Quarters, 

CAMP  WASHINGTON,  March  24th,  1847.  . 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of 

the  general-in-chief,  that  on  the  22d  instant,  and  as  soon 

as  the  chief  engineer  had  reported  that  the  batteries  were 

sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  seven  mortars,  I  placed 

that  number  in  battery.     By  two  o'clock  on  that  day  I 
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was  prepared  to  open  the  fire  upon  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz.  At  quarter  past  four  I  received  the  order  of  the 
general- in-chief  to  commence  firing  on  the  city,  and  the 
batteries  Nos.  1 ,  2,  and  3  were  opened  with  great  ani 
mation  and  apparent  effect. 

From  the  moment  the  batteries  opened,  on  the  after 
noon  of  the  22d  instant,  the  fire  has  been  incessant,  day 
and  night. 

On  the  22d,  and  during  the  night,  battery  No.  1  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Brooks,  of  the  2d  artil 
lery  ;  battery  No.  2,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Shackelford,  of  the  2d  artillery ;  and  battery  No.  3,  under 
the  charge  of  Captain  Vinton,  of  the  3d  artillery,  until 
the  hour  of  his  death,  about  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when 
the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Vanvliet,  3d 
artillery. 

The  severe  loss  to  the  army  by  the  death  of  Captain 
Vinton,  was  the  only  loss  we  sustained  on  the  first  day. 
Several  of  the  men  were  slightly  wounded. 

The  fire  from  the  city  and  from  the  castle  on  our  bat 
teries,  with  shot,  shells,  and  rockets,  has  been  intermitted 
but  with  very  brief  periods,  since  we  opened  our  batte 
ries  ;  and  we  must  ascribe  our  safety,  under  such  a 
constant  and  heavy  fire,  to  the  skill  and  science  of  the 
officers  of  engineers  in  the  construction  of  our  batteries. 

From  the  morning  of  the  23d  to  this  morning,  the 
batteries  have  been  in  charge  of  Captain  McKenzie,  of 
the  2d  artillery,  and  Captain  Anderson  and  Brevet  Cap 
tain  Taylor,  of  the  3d  artillery. 

Yesterday,  about  12  o'clock,  M.,  I  was  able  to  place 
three  more  mortars  in  battery,  but  owing  to  the  highness 
of  the  wind,  the  shells  could  not  be  landed  from  the 
store-ship,  and  our  fire  to  this  time  has  been  very  mode 
rate,  not  exceeding  one  fire  in  every  five  minutes. 
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Last  night  I  succeeded  in  moving  three  twenty-four 
pounder  guns  to  battery  No.  4,  with  the  necessary  am 
munition  and  implements,  which  have  been  placed  in 
battery. 

One  more  twenty-four  pounder  and  two  eight-inch 
howitzers  will  be  moved  out  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
morning  (as  we  shall  doubtless  obtain  a  supply  of  shells 
to-day,  the  storm  having  abated  sufficiently  to  land 
them)  I  shall  be  able  to  open  the  four  batteries  with  ten 
mortars,  four  twenty-four  pounders,  and  two  eight-inch 
howitzers,  with  increased  effect  and  renewed  vigor. 

I  can  bear  testimony,  from  personal  observation,  to 
the  skill  and  gallantry  of  all  the  officers  detailed  on  artil 
lery  service  under  my  direction,  and  of  the  cheerfulness 
and  steadiness  of  the  men  in  the  performance  of  their 
laborious  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

JAMES  BANKHEAD, 
Colonel  2d  artillery,  chief  of  artillery. 
Lieutenant  SCOTT,  acting  adjutant-  ) 
general,  army  head-quarters.          ) 

Artillery  Head-Quarters, 
CAMP  WASHINGTON.  March  25,  1847,  8^  o'clock. 

Sir :  Since  my  reports  to  army  head-quarters,  at  7 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  last  night,  I  have  to  state  for  the  in 
formation  of  the  general-in-chief,  that  during  last  night, 
a  continued  firing  from  our  batteries,  and  with  some  in 
creased  rapidity  from  what  it  had  been  during  the  day, 
was  kept  up,  with  what  damage  to  the  city  is  not  known, 
further  than  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  building  in  the 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  churches,  and  the  almost  certainty 
that  every  shell  fell  into  the  city. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  one  additional  twenty- 
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four  pounder  and  two  eight-inch  howitzers,  with  a  sup 
ply  of  ammunition,  were  transported  from  the  ordnance 
depot  to  battery  No.  4,  and  were  placed  in  battery, 
except  one  of  the  eight-inch  howitzers,  which  has  not 
been  placed  in  position,  as  the  platform  for  it  has  not 
yet  been  finished. 

The  battery  of  four  twenty-four  pounders  and  one 
eight-inch  howitzer  opened  the  fire  upon  the. city  about 
7  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to-day,  and,  with  the  three  mortar 
batteries,  have  kept  a  constant  and  rapid  fire  until  late 
this  afternoon,  when  the  firing  temporarily  ceased  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  a  white  flag  to  and  from 
the  city. 

The  firing,  to-day,  has  evidently  been  very  destruc 
tive  to  the  city,  and  several  houses  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Four  additional  platforms  for  mortars  have  been  con 
structed  to-day,  and  will  receive,  before  the  morning, 
that  number  of  mortars,  which  will  be  sent  out  to-night, 

'  O  7 

and  will  be  ready  to  be  opened  on  the  city  early  to 
morrow. 

Measures  have  also  been  taken  to  send  out  to  the 
trenches,  to-night,  a  full  supply  of  ammunition.  With 
fourteen  mortars,  four  twenty-four  pound  guns,  and  two 
eight-inch  howitzers,  a  decided  and  effective  impression 
must  be  made  on  the  city  to-morrow. 

No  accident  or  injury  to  any  person  in  the  batteries 
and  trenches  has  occurred  to-day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obe 
dient  servant, 

JAMES  BANKHEAD, 

Colonel,  chief  of  artillery. 
Lieutenant  H.  L.  SCOTT,  acting  adjutant- 
general,  army  head-quarters. 
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Artillery  Head-Quarters,          } 
CAMP  WASHINGTON,  March  28,  1847.  j 

Sir :  I  have  already  reported  to  army  head-quarters 
the  operations  in  the  trenches  and  batteries,  up  to  five 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  24th  inst. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th,  another  twenty-four  pounder 
and  two  eight-inch  howitzers  were  transported  from  the 
ordnance  depot  to  battery  No.  4,  and  the  twenty-four 
pounder  and  one  of  the  howitzers  were  placed  in  battery, 
— the  platform  for  the  other  howitzer  not  being  finished, 
— and  by  eight  o'clock,  on  the  25th,  they  were  ready, 
with  the  other  three  twenty-four  pounders,  to  open  the 
fire  upon  the  city.  The  fire  from  this  battery  was  con 
tinued,  with  but  very  little  interruption,  the  whole  of  the 
day  (the  25th),  with  signal  effect ;  and  from  the  opening 
of  this  battery,  at  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  one  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  the  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire 
upon  it,  of  shot  and  shells ;  many  of  the  shot  passing 
through  the  embrasures,  but  fortunately  no  injury  was 
sustained  from  them. 

The  mortar  which  had  been  dismounted  was  replaced, 
and  a  full  supply  of  shells  was  received  during  the  night. 
All  the  mortar  batteries  continued  a  moderate  fire  dur 
ing  the  night,  the  fire  being  limited  to  one  in  every  five 
minutes,  until  early  next  morning  (the  25th),  when  the 
firing  was  increased  to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
discharges  of  shells  and  shot  per  hour,  and  continued  to 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
passage  of  a  white  flag  caused  a  cessation  of  the  firing, 
for  an  hour  or  two.  It  was  again  renewed,  and  con 
tinued  all  night,  and  to  about  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on 
the  26th,  when  the  firing  was  stopped  from  all  the  bat 
teries,  by  order  from  head-quarters,  in  consequence  of 
^D  offer  of  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  capitulate. 
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During  the  26th,  platforms  for  four  additional  mortars 
were  constructed,  and  that  number  of  mortars  was  placed 
in  battery,  which  increased  the  number  of  mortars  in 
battery  to  fourteen.  The  troops  remained  inactive  dur 
ing  this  day,  the  weather  being  too  tempestuous  even  to 
repair  the  damage  made  by  the  high  wind. 

On  the  27th,  the  men  were  employed  in  removing 
the  sand  from  the  trenches,  which  had  been  nearly  filled 
up  by  the  moving  of  it  by  the  wind. 

The  engineers  constructed  this  day  three  more  plat 
forms  for  mortars,  and  the  mortars  were  being  moved 
out  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  ordered  back  to 
the  ordnance  depot,  as  being  then  unnecessary. 

This  day,  the  28th,  the  artillerists  are  still  in  position 
at  the  batteries,  and  everything  in  perfect  readiness  for 
any  service  that  can  be  required  there. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  shot  and  shells  discharged 
from  the  batteries  at  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  ; 
but  have  not  yet  received  an  official  report  from  the  chief 
of  ordnance  of  the  exact  number  used. 

Having  had  the  honor  to  be  intrusted  with  the  com 
mand,  and  having  been  almost  continually  in  the  trenches, 
from  the  22d  instant,  when  the  batteries  were  opened 
upon  the  city,  to  a  late  hour  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
hostilities  ceased,  and  having  had  arduous  duties  to  per 
form,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  able  support  I  have 
received  from  the  officers  of  every  department  of  the 
service ;  from  the  artillery  officers,  for  their  cheerful  and 
skilful  management  of  the  guns  in  the  batteries ;  from 
the  active  chief  of  ordnance,  Captain  Huger,  and  other 
officers  of  ordnance,  for  their  most  efficient  aid ;  from 
the  officers  of  the  quartermaster's  department  (particu 
larly  Captain  Cross  and  Captain  Irwin),  for  their  prompt 
ness  in  forwarding  the  ordnance  and  supplies  to  the  bat- 
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teries;  and  I  have  witnessed,  with  much  admiration, 
the  high  professional  intelligence  and  untiring  exertion 
of  the  engineer  officers  on  duty  in  the  trenches. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  two  young  officers 
of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  Lieutenants 
Derby  and  Hardcastle,  volunteered  to  serve  in  the 
trenches,  and  did  serve  well  and  gallantly  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

My  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Nichols,  was  always  in  at 
tendance  with  me,  and  prompt  and  active  in  every  duty 
required  of  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  JAMES  BANKHEAD, 

Colonel  and  chief  of  artillery. 

Lieutenant  H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G.  j 
army  head-quarters.  j 

General  Scott  paid  the  greatest  compliments  to  his 
chief  of  artillery,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  reports  of 
other  officers  of  rank,  senior  to  his  own.  Colonel  Bank- 
head  is  yet  with  the  army. 

This  gallant  officer  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  is 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  is  hale  and  athletic,  and 
has  a  large  family,  more  than  one  member  of  which  is 
in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

Though  long  removed  from  this  arm,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  here  to  refer  to  the  well-known  adjutant- 
general  of 'the  army,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sol 
diers  of  the  country,  who,  during  a  long  season  of  peace 
and  bureau  duty,  a  trying  ordeal  to  a  military  reputation, 
has  maintained  the  influence  and  prestige  he  acquired 
in  time  of  war. 

ROGER  JONES  is  the  descendant  of  a  Welsh  family, 
long  established  in  Virginia,  and  which,  though  many  of 
its  members  have  exerted  much  influence  on  the  politics 
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of  that  state.  It  is  probable  that  no  man  contributed  more 
to  the  establishment  of  the  politics  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
that  state  and  in  the  Union,  than  Meri weather  Jones,  an 
uncle  of  the  present  adjutant-general.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  received  his  first  commission  in  the  military  ser- 
ivice  of  the  United  States,  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  marine  corps,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1809.  Colonel  Ichabod  Crane,  of  the  1st  artillery,  is 
of  precisely  the  same  date;  and  the  two,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Captain  Sprague,  of  the  8th  infantry,  are  believed 
to  be  the  only  officers  of  the  army  who  have  served  in 
that  well  disciplined  and  veteran  corps,  the  United  States 
marines. 

After  a  short  period  of  service  in  that  corps,  Lieuten 
ant  Jones  was  promoted,  and  placed  in  the  2d  United 
States  artillery,  and  by  strict  attention  to  duty  so  won 
the  respect  of  his  superiors,  that  soon  after  the  war  began, 
he  was  honored  with  the  staff  appointment  of  assistant 
adjutant-general. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  war  he  had 
been  on  the  frontier,  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Niagara  was  assistant  adjutant- general  attached  to  Gene 
ral  Scott,  with  the  rank  of  major,  precisely  as  first  lieu 
tenants  of  the  army  now  not  unfrequently  receive  staff 
appointments,  conferring,  while  they  hold  them,  the  rank, 
pay,  and  emoluments  of  captain,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  retain  their  position  in  regiments  and  corps. 

While  holding  this  rank  he  had  been  with  General 
Scott  at  the  camp  at  Buffalo,  and  participated  in  the 
perils  of  Chippewa.  At  Niagara  Captain  Jones  was 
conspicuous.  In  this  he  participated  with  Jesup,  Lea 
ven  worth,  Towson,  Brady,  and  Miller,  and  like  them 
shared  in  the  honors  bestowed  by  a  grateful  country. 
For  his  distinguished  gallantry  on  this  occasion,  the 
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brevet  of  major  in  the  army  was  conferred  on  him, 
which  gave  him  this  permanent  rank,  the  title  bestowed 
on  him  as  assistant  adjutant-general  being  temporary, 
and  ceasing  when  he  returned  to  duty  in  the  line  of  the 
army. 

After  Generals  Brown,  Scott,  and  Porter  had  been 
wounded  at  Niagara,  the  command  of  the  army  rested 
with  General  Ripley,  who  immediately  retreated  towards 
Fort  Erie.  Major  Jones  accompanied  him,  and  was 
present  at  its  gallant  defence  by  General  Gaines.  The 
events  of  this  assault  and  the  repulse  of  the  British  have 
,  already  been  described  ;  it  remains,  however,  for  us  to 
refer  to  the  sortie  under  the  command  of  General  Brown. 
Though  General  Gaines  had  repulsed  the  attack  on  this 
work,  and  the  British  had  suffered  signally,  there  was 
much  anxiety  in  the  popular  mind  in  relation  to  the 
security  of  the  garrison,  leaguered  in  its  walls.  The 
secretary  of  war  had  ordered  General  Izard  to  succor 
it,  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control  had 
prevented  him  from  doing  so.  Many  volunteers,  how 
ever,  had  come  to  its  aid,  and  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1814,  General  Brown  was  again  sufficiently  recovered  to 
assume  his  command  of  the  fort.  Since  the  British  had 
been  repulsed  by  General  Gaines,  they  had  abandoned 
all  idea  of  taking  the  fort,  except  by  regular  approaches, 
and  having  been  largely  reinforced  were  able  to  increase 
their  defences.  Until  September  17th,  nothing  decided 
was  done,  though  there  were  constant  skirmishes.  The 
Americans  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  added  much  to 
their  works. 

On  the  17th,  General  Brown  having  observed  that 
the  British  had  erected  a  new  battery,  the  fire  of  which 
could  not  but  be  destructive,  planned  a  sortie,  which, 
if  his  reputation  rested  on  nothing  else,  would  place 
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him  in  a  most  enviable  light  as  a  strategist.  Around  the 
work  were  three  brigades  of  British  troops,  each  num 
bering  fifteen  hundred  men.  One  of  these  was  in  front 
of  the  work,  and  the  other  two  in  an  intrenched  camp 
in  rear  of  it.  General  Brown  determined  to  attack  the 
first,  and,  if  possible,  defeat  it  before  succor  could  be  re 
ceived  from  the  others.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  a 
road  had  with  the  greatest  secrecy  been  opened  which 
would  permit  the  American  force  to  advance  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  British  lines,  without,  however,  having 
been  perceived  by  them. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  17th,  the  troops  were  ready  to 
make  the  sortie.  General  Porter  was  at  the  head  of  one 
division,  composed  of  Indians  and  riflemen,  and  of  the 
two  columns  commanded  by  Colonel  Wood,  of  the  army, 
and  General  Davis's  New  York  militia,  respectively. 
This  division  was  ordered  to  proceed  through  the  woods 
by  the  new  road.  General  Miller,  at  the  head  of  the 
other  division,  was  held  in  reserve  with  orders  not  to 
leave  a  ravine  between  the  fort  and  the  enemy,  where  he 
had  been  posted,  until  General  Porter  had  attacked  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy. 

Porter  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  no  notice  of  his  ap 
proach  was  given  until  he  fell  on  the  enemy.  The 
leaders  of  t\vo  of  his  columns,  Gibson  and  Wood,  were 
killed  at  once ;  a  matter  peculiarly  to  be  regretted,  as  both 
were  valuable  officers,  and  the  former  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  soldiers  in  the  service.  Their  seconds,  however, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McDonald  and  Major  Brooke,  (now 
General),  ably  replaced  them,  so  that  in  thirty  minutes 
the  batteries  and  block-house,  which  were  the  defences 
of  this  quarter,  were  taken.  Three  heavy  guns,  twenty- 
four  pounders,  were  destroyed,  and  the  magazine  blown 
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up  by  Lieutenant  Riddle,  who,  with  Lieutenant  Fraser, 
had  opened  the  road  which  made  the  attack  successful. 

At  this  crisis  Miller  came  up  and  passed  the  British 
intrenchments  after  a  sharp  conflict,  and  captured  another 
battery  and  block-house.  At  this  crisis,  General  Davis, 
of  New  York,  was  killed.  The  division  of  Miller  now 
proceeded  to  attack  the  battery  on  the  enemy's  left  flank. 
Ripley,  at  the  head  of  a  second  reserve,  now  arrived. 
The  works  were  of  the  most  elaborate  construction,  and 
a  violent  resistance  was  made.  The  enemy,  however, 
were  driven  with  the  bayonet  from  one  line  after  another. 
Miller  continued  to  advance,  and  the  21st  regiment  and 
part  of  the  17th,  which  belonged  to  Ripley,  having 
joined  him,  he  charged  the  battery  and  finally  drove  the 
British  from  it.  Ripley  having  come  up,  assumed  com 
mand  of  the  three  columns,  which  he  formed  into  line 
to  protect  the  parties  employed  in  destroying  the  batte 
ries,  &c.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  success,  but  was 
on  the  point  of  following  up  his  enemy,  when  he  was 
wounded  in  the  neck  and  carried  to  the  fort.  General 
Miller  then  recalled  his  detachments,  and  with  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  and  trophies  slowly  retired.  The 
works  were  made  almost  useless,  the  British  cannon 
were  destroyed,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  made 
prisoners,  and  more  than  four  hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  American  loss  was  eighty- three  killed, 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  wounded,  and  a  rather  smaller 
number  missing.  Among  the  killed  were  Colonels 
McDonald  and  Wood  ;  Captains  Armistead,  Hall,  Brad 
ford,  and  many  officers  of  the  volunteers. 

In  this  sortie  Major  Jones  was  conspicuous,  his  duties 
as  adjutant-general  constantly  exposing  him.  He  was, 
therefore,  remembered  in  the  list  of  brevets,  and  received 
one  of  lieutenant-colonel,  from  the  17th  day  of  Septem- 
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ber,  1814.  The  order  said,  «  The  day  of  the  sortie 
from  Fort  Erie,  in  which  Major  Jones  was  distinguished 
by  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct." 

With  this  rank  he  was  long  retained  in  the  staff  as 
an  officer  of  the  adjutant- general's  department,  and  was 
as  efficient  in  peace  as  he  had  been  in  war. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1825,  he  was  removed  perma 
nently  from  the  line  by  the  commission  of  adjutant-gene 
ral  of  the  whole  army,  with  the  rank,  pay,  and  emolu 
ments  of  colonel  of  cavalry.  This  rank  he  had  held 
^  from  the  7th  of  June,  1822,  in  addition  to  his  commis 
sion  in  the  line.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1832,  General 
Jackson  conferred  on  Colonel  Jones  the  brevet  of  briga 
dier-general. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  bureau,  General 
Jones  has  become  identified  with  the  history  of  the  army, 
to  the  perfect  organization  of  which  he  has  contributed 
as  much  as  any  man  living.  For  a  long  series  of  years 
he  has  been  closely  confined  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  has  rarely  left  it,  because  he  could  not  be  spared. 

In  addition  to  brevets  and  promotion,  General  Jones 
has  received  other  tokens  of  approbation,  having,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  been  presented 
with  a  sword  of  honor  by  his  native  state.  This  resolu 
tion,  though  adopted  long  since,  but  three  or  four  years 
ago  was  carried  into  effect  with  most  becoming  ceremo 
nies.  On  this  occasion  General  Jones  not  only  received 
this  compliment,  but  had  the  satisfaction,  to  one  of  his 
disposition  nearly  equal,  of  witnessing  the  conferring  of 
a  similar  compliment  on  his  distinguished  brother,  Com 
modore  T.  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  who,  by  his  gallant  fight 
below  New  Orleans  with  a  force  greatly  his  superior, 
contributed  so  much  to  the  defence  of  that  city.  Com- 
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pliments  are  not  often  bestowed  even  on  the  most  dis 
tinguished  merit,  when  not  crowned  by  success. 

No  officer  of  his  rank  has  occupied  a  more  distin 
guished  place,  during  the  Mexican  war,  than  Brevet 
Colonel  MATTHEW  M.  PAYNE.  This  officer  is  a  member 
of  a  distinguished  family  of  Virginia,  and  entered  the 
service  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  20th  infantry,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1812.  Colonel  Payne  was  the  son  of 
an  officer  of  much  distinction,  of  the  same  name,  said 
to  have  been  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
through  the  brilliant  campaign  which  terminated  with  the 
capture  of  Yorktown.  Colonel  Payne,  on  the  reorgani 
zation  of  the  army,  was  attached  to  the  artillery,  in 
which  he  served  long,  having  become  a  major  only  in 
1837  or  1838,  though  he  had  for  many  years  held  the 
brevet  of  that  grade. 

He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Florida,  served 
there  with  distinction,  and  accompanied  General  Scott 
to  the  Cherokee  nation,  as  chief  of  staff  and  inspector- 
general.  He  had  also  participated  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war. 

When  General  Taylor*  moved  from  Corpus  Christi 
towards  Matamoras,  Colonel  Payne  (a  lieutenant-colonel) 
accompanied  him,  and  was  most  conspicuous  for  his 
fiery  courage.  He  was  wounded  severely  in  the  battle 
of  the  9th  of  May,  and  was  sent  home  by  General  Tay 
lor,  with  the  trophies  captured  from  the  enemy.  In  his 
despatches,  General  Taylor  also  made  most  flattering 
reference  to  him. 

Colonel  Payne,  after  discharging  the  duty  with  which 
he  was  intrusted,  visited  Virginia,  where  he  received  the 
compliment  of  a  public  dinner,  from  his  old  associates 
at  Richmond,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  had 
grown  up.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  he 
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received  its  thanks,  and  an  appropriation  was  also  made 
to  purchase  him  a  sword,  as  a  token  of  approbation. 
During  the  session  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  brevet  of  colonel  was  conferred  on  him,  with  date 
from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

There  are  other  and  younger  officers  of  artillery,  who 
have  deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  distinguished 
themselves  at  these  battle-fields.  Their  military  history, 
however,  would  comprise  but  a  record  of  the  date  of 
their  entry  into  service  and  participation  in  battles  already 
described. 

There  are  others  whose  career  has  been  longer  con 
spicuous  ;  among  whom  is  the  veteran  Colonel  WALBACH. 
This  gallant  old  man  entered  the  army  of  the  United 
States  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1799  (it  will  be  remembered  that,  at  that  day,  the  lowest 
grade  of  subalterns  of  this  arm  were  called  cornets), 
after  having  already  been  some  years  in  the  dragoons 
of  Prussia,  of  which  country  he  is  a  native.  Colonel 
Walbach  served  throughout  the  war;  and,  at  Chrystler's 
Field,  when  a  captain,  headed  the  cavalry,  in  a  gallant 
effort  they  made  to  charge,  which,  but  for  the  broken 
character  of  the  ground,  must  have  changed  the  for 
tunes  of  the  day.  For  his  distinguished  services  on  that 
occasion,  he  received  the  brevet  of  major,  from  its  date, 
November  11,  1813.  Major  Walbach  was  afterwards 
distinguished  on  various  occasions ;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1815,  after  the  war,  received  a  second  brevet  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  for  his  gallantry  on  many  occasions. 
At  Chrystler's  Field,  Colonel  Walbach  was  adjutant- 
general,  and  had  also  served  in  that  capacity  at  Sackett's 
Harbor  and  elsewhere.  Colonel  Walbach  is  a  very  old 
man,  and  has  a  large  family.  One  of  his  sons  is  an 
officer  of  the  ordnance  corps,  and  a  second  is  a  lieuten- 
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tenant  of  the  navy.  Colonel  Walbach  has  not  been  on 
duty  with  the  army  in  Mexico,  but  has  for  some  time 
past  been  in  command  of  Fortress  Monroe,  the  defence 
of  Hampton  Roads,  in  Virginia. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  the  colonel 
of  ordnance,  GEORGE  BOMFORD.  This  distinguished 
officer  was  appointed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
immediately  after  his  graduation,  in  July,  1805,  a 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers.  In  1812,  he  became  a 
major  of  his  corps,  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  staff.  On  the  22d  of  Decem 
ber,  1814,  for  meritorious  services  in  the  ordnance  de 
partment,  he  was  honored  with  the  brevet  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  he 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  corps.  In  1821,  the 
ordnance  corps  was  disbanded ;  and  Colonel  Bomford, 
whose  services  had  become  invaluable,  was  retained  in 
service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  artillery,  and,  in 
1825,  was  made  colonel  by  brevet. 

The  ordnance  corps  was,  however,  a  necessity  of  the 
service,  and  Colonel  Bomford  yet  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  chief  of  this  important  bureau.  In  1832, 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  re-established  it, 
and  Colonel  Bomford  was  placed  at  its  head,  with  rank 
from  May  30,  1832.  Under  his  direction,  the  admira 
ble  system  which  pervades  the  armories  was  established, 
and  the  corps  made  as  efficient  as  it  is.  Colonel  Bom 
ford  is  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  the 
state  of  New  York. 

Colonel  Bomford  is  intensely  devoted  to  his  profes 
sion,  and  has  made  the  theory  of  projectiles  a  study. 
To  him  is  to  be  attributed  the  true  invention,  generally, 
however,  attributed  to  Colonel  Paixhan,  of  the  French 
army,  but  which,  as  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States 
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are  aware,  were  known  in  our  service  as  Columbiads 
before  Paixhan  had  left  school.  The  precise  circum 
stances  are  as  follows :  In  1812  or  1814  the  original 
Columbiad  was  invented  by  Colonel  Bomford,  and  cast 
under  his  directions.  The  very  gun  is  now  at  the  ord 
nance  depot  in  New  York.  There  it  has  remained  for 
many  years,  and  was  carefully  measured  by  a  French  offi 
cer,  who  imparted  its  dimensions  to  Colonel,  now  Gene 
ral  Paixhan.  The  latter  does  not,  however,  pretend  to 
any  originality,  simply  claiming  the  credit  of  some  varia 
tions.  Subsequently  introduced  into  the  French  and  Eng 
lish  service,  it  has  become  a  favorite  gun  in  our  army. 

The  plan  of  the  original  Columbiads  has  been  re 
sumed,  and  according  to  the  experiments  recorded  in  the 
note,*  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  European  improvements. 

*  The  experiments  with  the  new  twelve-inch  cannon  recently  cast 
at  Alger's  foundry,  were  resumed  at  South  Boston  Point  on  Wednes 
day,  and  continued  until  yesterday  afternoon.  In  all,  it  has  been 
fired  ninety-two  times  at  different  elevations,  with  various  charges, 
and  fuses  calculated  to  burn  different  lengths  of  time.  The  main  ex 
periment  was  tried  yesterday  with  perfect  success,  with  the  regular 
service  charge.  Before  the  cannon  was  cast,  Colonel  Bomford,  rely 
ing  upon  his  calculations,  based  upon  the  proportions  of  the  piece, 
predicted  that  it  would  carry  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  than  any 
shot  on  record.  It  was  loaded  and  elevated  as  follows :  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  powder  and  a  shell  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
pounds,  containing  seven  pounds  of  powder,  and  fitted  with  a  thirty- 
six  second  fuse,  and  elevated  to  thirty-five  degrees,  being  four  less 
than  the  elevation  at  which  it  may  be  fired.  The  shell  fell  at  a 
distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles,  at  Squantum,  buried  itself  five  feet 
in  a  rocky  bed,  where  it  exploded,  tearing  out  a  pit  about  twelve  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  throwing  out  rocks  as  large  as  a  hogs 
head.  Such  a  shot  taking  effect  upon  a  ship  must  destroy  her.  The 
gun  is  fixed  upon  a  wooden  carriage,  with  iron  fastenings,  and  eccen 
tric  wheels,  invented  by  Major  Webber.  The  recoil  on  the  firing 
described  was  twenty-eight  inches.  The  greatest  distance  of 
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any  shot  on  record  is  three  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  length  of 
the  gun  is  but  ten  feet,  the  usual  length  of  a  long  thirty-two 
pounder.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  several  discharges  were 
made  with  eight  and  ten  second-fuses,  and  several  shells  were 
exploded  at  the  height  of  about  a  mile,  spreading  their  fragments 
over  a  great  surface  in  the  water  below,  and  leaving  suspended  in 
the  air  a  dense  body  of  smoke,  resembling  a  balloon,  and  "  nothing 
else."  Several  gentlemen  were  present  from  the  city  to  witness 
the  firing,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bomford,  as 
sisted  by  Lieutenant  Rodman,  of  the  ordnance  service.  The  Co- 
lumbiad  remains  unaffected  in  every  respect  by  the  several  tests 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected.— Boston  Post,  November  7,  1846. 
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1  And  th«  great  power  of  an  array  is  the  Infantry." 

THE  RULES  OF  WAR— London,  1732. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Importance  of  infantry — Origin  of  the  term — Infantry  colonels 
— Colonel  Croghan — Siege  of  Fort  Meigs — Defence  of  Fort 
Stephenson — Croghan  promoted. 

THE  great  mass  of  every  army  must  always  be  in 
fantry  ;  a  squadron  of  horse  is  a  large  proportion  to  a 
regiment  of  foot,  and  six  guns  more  than  proportionate 
to  a  thousand  men.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  always 
be  a  matter  of  primary  importance  that  the  foot  of  an 
army  be  well  disciplined.  This  is  obvious.  Artillery 
may  wield  death  and  destruction,  but  cannot  even  de 
fend  itself.  Bragg's  guns,  on  his  being  abandoned  at 
Buena  Vista  by  the  covering  infantry,  were  captured  by 
the  very  enemy  it  had  defeated.  Cavalry,  powerful  as 
a  means  of  attack,  cannot  always  retain  possession  of 
its  conquests.  The  dragoons  of  May,  at  Resaca,  saw 
the  enemy  reman  their  guns  almost  immediately  after 
they  had  passed  over  them.  Infantry  is  capable  of  any 
thing  ;  it  can  act  in  any  country,  while  horse  and  artil 
lery  are  often  made  valueless  by  local  impediments  and 
difficulties.  There  are  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  thirty  companies  of  cavalry,  forty-eight  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  eighty  companies  of  infantry — a  pro 
portion  very  different  from  that  of  the  British  army, 
which  has  about  one  hundred  regiments  of  the  line,  and 
twenty  of  horse,  with  about  ten  thousand  artillery.  The 
mass  of  the  regiments  of  infantry,  however,  are  mere 
skeletons. 
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The  origin  of  the  term  infantry  is  curious.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  main  strength  of  every  army  long 
consisted  in  its  number  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  who 
fought  on  horseback ;  while  the  common  people,  who 
fought  on  foot,  were  esteemed  of  little  importance. 
The  invention  of  gunpowder,  however,  worked  a  won 
derful  change  in  the  art  of  war.  It  was  a  power  against 
which  Milan  steel  and  the  chain  armor  of  the  east  were 
valueless,  and  enabled  the  foot  soldiers,  the  people,  to 
assert  their  due  importance.  This  was  going  backwards 
almost  to  the  days  of  old  Rome,  but  it  was  a  prudent 
retreat,  its  object  being  to  correct  an  abuse.  The  le- 
gionarii  of  Caesar's  army,  his  foot  soldiers,  were  far 
more  important  in  his  eye  than  the  turmarii,  or  horse. 
So  it  was  with  heavy- armed  men  of  the  Athenian  milita 
ry  organization  and  their  cavalry.* 

One  of  the  first  powers  in  Europe  to  perceive  this  ne 
cessary  change  in  the  military  organization,  was  Spain. 
The  wise  statesmen  who  ruled  that  nation  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  immediately  commenced  the  organization  of  a 
foot  service ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly 
all  the  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  depended  on  it. 
The  people  were  called  out,  the  famous  Spanish  pike- 
men  or  foot  lancers  were  formed,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  great  body  of  soldiers  was  placed,  to  give  it  dig 
nity,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Spanish  crown,  the  IN 
FANTE.  This  arm  of  the  service  was  called  the  infante- 
ria,  or  infantry. 

Every  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  United  States  is  or 
should  be  commanded  by  a  colonel.  The  number  of 
officers,  however,  who  command  by  brevet,  makes  fre 
quent  variation  from  this  rule. 

*  ITTTTCJJ,  or  knights ;  o7rX(r«j,  or  infantry. 
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The  infantry  colonels   are  the   following,  arranged 
according  to  rank  in  the  line : 


Hugh  Brady, 
Matthew  Arbuckle, 
George  M.  Brooke, 
James  B.  Many, 
William  J.  Worth, 
William  Darenport, 
William  Whistler, 
Newman  S.  Clarke, 

6th  July,  1812, 
16th  March,  1820, 
15th  July,  1831, 
21st  July,  1834, 
7th  July,  1838, 
14th  June,  1842, 
15th  July,  1845, 
29th  June,  1846, 

2d  infantry. 
7th  infantry. 
5th  infantry. 
3d  infantry. 
8th  infantry. 
1st  infantry. 
4th  infantry. 
6th  infantry. 

Of  the  above,  Colonels  Brady,  Arbuckle,  Brooke, 
and  Worth  are  commanding  according  to  brevets,  the 
three  first  of  brigadier-general,  the  last  of  major-gene 
ral,  and  consequently  the  2d  infantry  is  commanded  by 
Brevet  Colonel  Riley,  the  5th  by  Brevet  Colonel  Mcln- 
tosh,  the  7th  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Plympton,  and  the 
8th  by  Brevet  Colonel  Belknap,  who  is  but  a  major  in 
the  line.  Brevet  Colonel  Garland  is  also  on  duty  ac 
cording  to  brevet,  and  recently  commanded  a  whole 
brigade. 

All  of  the  above  are  officers  of  distinction,  and  merit 
particular  notice.  Before,  however,  referring  to  them,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  other  officers  who,  though 
now  belonging  to  the  general  staff,  have  won  their  repu 
tation  as  officers  of  the  right  arm  of  the  army.  Con 
spicuous  among  these  are,  Colonel  George  Croghan, 
inspector-general,  General  Jesup,  and  General  Gibson. 

About  the  year  1790,  a  large  body  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  excited  by  the  reports  given  by  Boone  and 
others  of  the  beauty  and  fertility -of  Kentucky,  emigrated 
to  that  district,  then  a  part  of  Virginia.  Many  of  the 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  community  participated 
in  this  movement,  among  whom  were  founders  of  many 
of  the  most  opulent  and  influential  families  of  the  west. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  this  emigration  was  peculiar  ; 
it  was  not  the  exhibition  of  a  wild  spirit  of  adventure 
in  a  young  man,  but  a  calm  and  deliberate  effort  of  a 
family  to  leave  its  own  home,  novas  quarere  sedes. 
Among  many  others  who  thus  emigrated,  were  the 
families  of  the  fathers  of  the  present  Generals  Gaines 
and  Taylor,  and  of  Colonel  Croghan.  There  is  very 
little  doubt,  that  this  emigration  would  by  no  means 
have  been  as  general  as  it  was,  but  for  the  fact  that  Ken 
tucky  at  that  time  was  a  dependency  or  county  of  Vir 
ginia,  represented  in  her  legislature  and  governed  by  her 
laws. 

Colonel  Croghan,  the  elder  (almost  every  man  in 
Virginia  at  that  time  had  served  in  the  army  and  held 
military  rank),  established  himself  near  the  present  city 
of  Louisville,  where  Colonel  GEORGE  CROGHAN  was  born 
about  the  year  1792.  At  that  day  Virginia  was  to  Ken 
tucky  the  mother  country,  as  England  before  the  revo 
lution  was  to  the  colonies,  and  all  who  could  afford  the 
expense  sent  their  children  thither  to  be  educated. 
Young  Croghan  was  at  an  early  age  sent  to  the  univer 
sity  of  William  and  Mary,  long  the  alma  mater  of  the 
south,  to  be  educated,  and  remained  there  until  just  be 
fore  war  was  declared. 

The  university  has  many  traditions  of  the  freaks  and 
vagaries  of  men  who  have  made  their  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  world ;  but  of  no  one  is  more  distinct 
memory  preserved  than  of  George  Croghan,  and  the 
antiquated  people  of  that  antiquated  town  tell  many 
strange  stories  of  the  conduct  of  the  young  student  who 
pretended  to  prepare  himself  for  a  profession  (the  law) 
nature  evidently  never  intended  him  for.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  progressed  as  far  as  John  Randolph,  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  Blackstone,  in  the  study  of 
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the  law,  which  early  in  1811  he  abandoned  for  ever. 
After  a  short  sojourn  at  Richmond,  where  he  became  ac 
quainted  with  many  officers  of  the  army,  then  busy  there 
in  the  equipment  of  troops  for  the  frontier,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Petersburg  volunteers,  who  served  with  him  at 
Fort  Meigs,  young  Croghan  left  for  the  west,  and  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1812,  though  but  nineteen  years 
old,  was  appointed  a  captain  of  the  17th  infantry. 
Within  two  months  the  young  captain  was  on  duty. 

After  the  expedition  of  General  Harrison  against  the 
Indians,  which  was  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain,  the  security  of  the  frontier  was 
established.  General  Winchester  remained  at  Fort  De 
fiance  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  men,  the  great  ma 
jority  of  the  volunteers  having  returned  home  after  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service.  Early  in  June, 
1812,  General  Winchester  received  information  that 
Frenchtown,  a  village  on  the  Raisin,  near  Detroit,  and 
between  it  and  the  rapids,  was  menaced  by  the  British 
and  Indians.  The  volunteers  insisted  on  being  led  to 
succor  it,  and  accordingly,  January  17th,  he  detached 
for  this  purpose  a  force  under  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen, 
with  orders,  however,  to  wait  at  Presque  Isle  until 
joined  by  the  main  body. 

Colonels  Allen  and  Lewis,  on  their  reaching  Presque 
Isle,  were  informed  that  the  British  advance  had  already 
captured  Frenchtown,  and  determined  at  once  to  attack 
them,  which  they  did  with  success,  driving  them  from 
the  town.  The  volunteers  remained  there  until  January 
20th,  when  Winchester  came  up.  On  the  22d,  Proctor, 
with  two  Indian  chiefs,  called  Split-log  and  Roundhead, 
attacked  the  army,  six  hundred  of  which  were  within  a 
picket  work,  and  the  remainder,  less  than  two  hundred, 
were  in  the  plain.  The  result  was,  that  after  a  long  and 
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gallant  defence,  on  being  promised  the  honors  of  war  and 
personal  protection,  they  surrendered.  The  general  his 
tory  of  the  country  informs  us  how  they  were  treated. 

The  news  of  the  situation  of  Winchester  previous  to 
the  22d,  had  reached  General  Harrison  while  on  his 
march  with  reinforcements.  He  immediately  sent  for 
ward  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  Ohio  militia  to 
relieve  him.  On  hearing  of  the  surrender,  however, 
they  fell  back  on  the  rapids,  where  General  Harrison 
then  was.  Harrison  yet  farther  retreated,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  rear  of  his  force, 
and  securing  the  arrival  from  Upper  Sandusky  of  a 
quantity  of  stores  and  artillery.  Soon  after,  Governor 
Meigs  sent  him  two  other  regiments  of  Ohio  militia,  and 
the  general  immediately  constructed  a  fort,  which  he 
called,  in  honor  of  him,  Fort  Meigs.  At  the  same  time 
the  fort  on  the  Upper  Sandusky  was  erected  by  General 
Crooks,  who  commanded  the  Pennsylvania  brigade  of 
volunteers.  Nothing  decided  took  place  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter  months,  all  General  Harrison's  plans 
having  been  destroyed  by  Winchester's  defeat.  To 
arrange  his  plans,  he  proceeded  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  yet  larger  force  from  that  state  and  from 
Kentucky. 

About  the  commencement  of  April,  General  Harrison 
heard  that  the  enemy  were  making  great  efforts  to  col 
lect  a  force  to  besiege  Fort  Meigs,  whither  he  imme 
diately  proceeded,  and  arrived  about  the  15th.  None 
of  the  new  levies  had  as  yet  arrived ;  but  the  brigade  of 
General  Crooks,  though  its  term  of  service  had  expired, 
gallantly  consented  to  remain  to  defend  the  fort,  which, 
naturally  strong  (being  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of 
marshy  fields,  near  the  river  bank),  had  been  made  as  strong 
as  possible  by  the  efforts  of  Captains  Gratiot  (late  chief 
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engineer  of  the  army)  and  Wood.  On  the  28th  of 
April,  information  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  in 
great  force  below.  Detached  parties  of  British  and  In 
dians  showed  themselves  almost  immediately  on  the 
other  bank,  but  were  at  once  dispersed  by  the  artillery. 
Despatches  were  immediately  sent,  to  hurry  up  the 
Kentucky  troops,  under  General  Clay,  which,  twelve 
hundred  strong,  were  known  to  be  en  route.  Three 
days  the  enemy  consumed  in  reconnoissances,  without 
attempting  anything  but  a  fire  of  rifles  and  musketry, 
which  was  returned  by  the  American  artillery.  The 
only  difficulties  which  the  garrison  lay  under  were  a 
scarcity  of  water  and  the  necessity  of  passing  the  night 
under  arms,  to  guard  against  surprise. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  enemy  opened  his  batteries, 
and,  on  the  3d,  a  mortar  battery,  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards,  began  to  play  with  some  effect, 
until  silenced  by  the  American  artillery.  The  British 
then  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender,  with  the  usual 
threat  of  its  being  necessary,  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood.  This  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
Proctor,  and  was  treated  by  General  Harrison  with 
contempt.  The  siege  was  accordingly  renewed  with 
the  greatest  vigor. 

On  the  5th,  a  detachment  from  General  Clay's  forces 
reached  the  fort,  with  news  that  he  was  not  far  off, 
with  his  troops,  in  boats.  General  Harrison  immediately 
ordered  him  to  land  eight  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  while 
he  planned  a  sortie  against  the  force  under  the  walls  of 
the  fort,  which  was  to  be  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Colonel  Miller,  of  the  19th  foot.  This  was  an  exceed 
ingly  well-planned  affair,  and  would  have  been  as  bril 
liant  as  the  after  sortie  from  Fort  Erie  by  General 
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Brown, — had  not  the  Kentuckians,  after  capturing  the 
batteries,  refused  to  obey  their  leader,  Colonel  Dudley, 
and  insisted  on  being  led  against  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  unfortunately  done.  The  men  who 
had  manned  the  British  batteries  had  not  retreated  far 
before  they  met  a  large  Indian  force,  under  the  command 
of  Tecumseh,  the  master-mind  of  the  whole  race.  He 
immediately  placed  his  men  in  ambuscade,  and,  by  a 
skilful  ruse,  enticed  the  Kentuckians  into  it.  They 
rushed  to  attack  a  few  Indians,  who  showed  themselves 
in  front  of  a  wood  filled  with  a  force  of  more  than  two 
thousand  Indians,  contrary  to  the  explicit  orders  of  Co 
lonel  Dudley,  who  even  used  his  side-arms  to  restrain 
them.  A  fearful  scene  of  slaughter  ensued,  and  the 
whole  party  were  killed,  except  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Among  the  former  was  the  unfortunate  Dudley,  killed 
in  a  personal  encounter  with  a  chief,  whom  he  also  killed. 
General  Clay  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
was  near  being  similarly  cut  oif ;  but  General  Harrison 
threw  from  the  fort  a  squadron  of  horse,  under  Major 
Ball,  which  covered  his  retreat  to  its  works. 

Colonel  Miller,  at  the  head  of  the  regulars,  had  more 
brilliant  success,  though  his  plans  were  disconcerted  by 
Dudley's  defeat.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  men, 
he  attacked  the  enemy's  whole  line  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  regulars  and  five  hundred  Indians,  drove  them 
from  the  batteries,  and  made  good  his  retreat  with  forty- 
two  prisoners.  In  this  affair  Croghan  led  his  company, 
and  was  mentioned  with  much  favor  and  applause  by  the 
general.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  ensued,  and  on 
the  9th,  the  enemy  were  joined  by  some  vessels,  for 
the  purpose  of  embarking  their  artillery.  These  having 
been  driven  away,  at  ten  o'clock  they  marched  off*. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  sortie  of  Miller,  and  also  on  a 
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prior  one  commanded  by  himself  in  person,  it  was  Cro- 
ghan's  good  fortune  to  be  opposed  to  the  British  regu 
lars — antagonists  more  worthy  of  a  soldier  than  Indian 
savages,  even  though  led  by  Tecumseh.  Between  the 
retreat  of  Proctor  and  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  Croghan  became  a  major  in  the  army,  when  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

After  the  retreat  of  Proctor  from  Fort  Meigs,  the 
British  general  had  left  Tecumseh  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  siege, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  regulars,  which  had  been  greatly 
reinforced,  proceeded  to  Sandusky :  his  force  was  five 
hundred  regulars  and  seven  hundred  Indians.  This 
expedition  was  part  of  a  large  scheme  which  contem 
plated  the  reduction  of  the  defences  of  all  the  streams 
which  fall  into  Lake  Erie,  before  the  arrival  of  the  rein 
forcements  expected  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There 
were  two  forts,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Sandusky,  the 
former  of  which  was  commanded  by  Major  Croghan. 
Having  heard  that  the  British  were  about  to  attack  the 
latter,  he  proceeded  thither  with  as  much  of  his  garrison 
as  could  be  spared,  the  lower  fort  being  obviously  the 
most  important  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  enemy 
captured  it,  the  first  would  be  useless.  He  immediately 
set  about  placing  it  in  better  condition.  He  could,  how 
ever,  do  nothing  more  than  dig  a  ditch  six  feet  deep  and 
nine  feet  wide,  outside  of  the  stockade  work  which  sur 
rounded  it.  His  garrison  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  a  few  of  whom  were  regulars,  and  the  rest 
members  of  the  two  famous  volunteer  corps  from  Pitts- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Petersburg,  Va.,  which  were  so  distin 
guished  throughout  the  war.  He  had  also  but  one  gun, 
a  six-pounder.  General  Harrison,  not  thinking  it  possi 
ble  that  the  work  could  be  defended,  ordered  Croghan 
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to  evacuate  it.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  general 
that  he  was  satisfied  he  could  defend  it  successfully,  and 
declined  obeying.  It  has  been  said  that  Croghan  wrote 
this  despatch  with  the  intention  of  suffering  it  to  be 
taken  by  the  enemy.  It  however  reached  General  Har 
rison's  hands. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  General  Proctor  appeared  be 
fore  Sandusky,  or  Fort  Stephenson,  with  the  force  al 
ready  mentioned,  and  several  gun-boats.  After  having 
disposed  of  his  force  so  as  to  render  retreat  impossible, 
he  sent  two  officers  with  a  flag  to  summon  the  fort,  and 
to  make  the  usual  threat  of  a  massacre.  With  his  cha 
racteristic  coolness,  Croghan  replied  that  he  intended  to 
defend  the  fort ;  and,  "  when  it  was  taken,  there  would 
be  none  left  to  massacre." 

The  British  boats  immediately  opened  with  all  their 
guns  and  a  howitzer.  When  day  broke,  it  was  disco 
vered  that  a  battery  of  three  six-pounders  had  been 
placed  within  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  pickets,  and  which  immediately  opened.  About  four 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  whole  fire  of  the  British  was  con 
centrated  on  one  angle,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
breach,  which  would  enable  them  to  carry  it  by  storm. 
To  strengthen  this,  bags  of  sand  and  flour  were  imme 
diately  prepared ;  and  the  only  gun,  a  six-pounder,  was 
masked  in  the  bastion  which  covered  the  point  by  which 
it  was  evident  the  enemy  intended  to  enter,  if  possible. 
This  gun  was  filled  almost  to  the  tompion,  with  grape 
and  missiles  of  every  description. 

Soon  after,  a  column  of  five  hundred  men,  com 
manded  by  Colonel  Short,  advanced  to  what  they  fan 
cied  the  weak  point,  while  several  feints  were  made  on 
other  parts  of  the  work.  A  number  of  volleys  were 
then  fired  by  the  enemy,  with  no  other  effect  than  to 
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envelope  this  column  in  smoke,  under  cover  of  which  it 
advanced  within  twenty  paces  of  the  bastion,  in  spite 
of  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  the  fort.  The  British 
leader  then  ordered  an  assault,  and,  as  he  did  so,  shout 
ed,  "Give  the  Yankees  no  quarter!"  The  column 
rushed  forward,  and  was  in  the  ditch.  At  this  moment 
the  gun  was  unmasked,  and  fired.  Words  cannot  tell 
how  fearful  was  that  discharge,  which  mowed  down  the 
enemy.  Short  was  instantly  killed.  A  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  was  at  the  same  time  delivered,  and  the 
column  withdrew.  The  gun  was  loaded  again,  and  the 
next  officer  in  command  (Colonel  Warburton)  madly 
advanced  again  to  the  assault.  He  went  headlong  with 
his  command  into  the  ditch,  and  when  it  was  nearly 
full,  the  cannon  was  a  second  time  fired,  with  more 
deadly  accuracy,  if  possible,  than  before.  No  effort  of 
their  officers  could  bring  the  British  again  to  the  assault, 
but  they  fled  to  the  woods.  The  Indians  were  too 
prudent  to  attack  a  work  which  was  so  well  defended, 
and  followed  them.  During  the  night,  they  retreated, 
leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  and  seventy  stands  of 
arms,  besides  a  boat. 

This  was  a  brilliant  victory.  The  enemy  numbered 
nearly  twelve  hundred  men  ;  Croghan's  force  was  pre 
cisely  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  killed  were  buried 
with  the  honors  of  war ;  and,  forgetful  that  the  wound 
ed  had,  but  a  few  months  before,  participated  in  the 
massacre  at  the  river  Raisin  and  Fort  Meigs,  he  ex 
tended  the  utmost  care  to  them.  Previous  to  the  final 
retreat,  before  the  enemy  had  suspended  his  fire,  the 
wounded  were  taken  from  the  ditch  into  the  fort,  and 
placed  in  the  hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  medical 
officers. 

The  American  loss  was  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
VOL.  II. 15 
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That  of  the  enemy,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
This  defence  called  forth  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the 
United  States.  Major  Croghan  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  congress,  and  swords  were  presented  by 
the  nation  to  himself  and  Captain  Hunter,  Lieutenants 
Johnson  and  Baylor,  and  Ensigns  Shipp  and  Duncan, 
of  the  17th  regiment,  to  Lieutenants  Anthony  and  An 
derson,  of  the  24th,  and  Ensign  Meeks,  of  the  7th. 

General  Harrison  in  general  orders  complimented 
the  whole  garrison.  A  rarer  compliment  was  also  be 
stowed  on  Croghan  by  the  ladies  of  Cincinnati,  who  pre 
sented  him  with  an  elegant  sword. 

For  this  gallant  defence  he  received  the  brevet  of 
lieutenant-colonel  from  the  date  of  his  report,  August 
2d,  1813.  This  affair  wras  one  of  the  most  gallant  ac 
tions  of  the  war,  and  placed  Croghan's  military  talent 
as  far  above  dispute  as  his  courage. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Surrender  of  Michilimackinac  —  Croghan's  expedition  —  De 
feated— St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's— Croghan  resigns— 
Returns  to  the  service — Monterey — General  Jesup 

THE   defence  of  Fort  Meigs  took  place   in  May, 

1813.  On  the  10th  of  September,  Perry  won  his  bril 
liant  victory,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  was  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  the  result  of  both  of  which  was 
the  annihilation  of  the  Anglo-Indian  power  on  this  con 
tinent,  and  the  death  of  Tecumseh.     The  credit  of  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  is  due  to  the  volunteers,  and  this 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  now  one  officer 
remaining  in  the  regular  army,  breveted  for  services  in 
this  brilliant  action,  though  there  are  twenty  who  were 
participators  in  the  triumphs  on  the  eastern  lakes.     We 
lose  sight  here  of  Colonel  Croghan  until  the  spring  of 

1814,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  an  ex 
pedition  fitted  out  against  the  forts  at  Michilimackinac 
and  St.  Joseph's,  near  the  place  where  Lakes  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Superior  connect.     Michilimackinac  had 
early  in  the  war  been  captured  under  peculiar  circum 
stances. 

War  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain,  June  19th,  1812.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1812, 
the  American  fort  of  Michilimackinac  was  summoned  to 
surrender  by  a  force  of  nearly  a  thousand  men,  three  hun 
dred  of  which  were  British  troops,  and  the  rest  Indians, 
the  whole  of  which  on  the  previous  day  had  left  St.  Joseph's. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  but  fifty-six  men  of  all  arms, 
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commanded  by  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  named  Hanks. 
An  American  who  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy  was 
sent  to  inform  the  garrison  and  people  of  the  village, 
which  had  grown  up  around  the  old  French  trading 
station,  that  in  case  of  resistance  all  would  be  put  to 
death.  This  circumstance  is  convincing  proof  that 
Great  Britain  went  into  the  war  with  a  determination  to 
let  loose  the  Indians  on  our  frontier,  and  that  the  sub 
sequent  conduct  of  Proctor  was  not  a  variation  from, 
but  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  proposed  by  the 
English  government.  On  the  17th  a  flag  demanding 
immediate  surrender  was  sent  to  the  garrison,  who  thus 
were  informed  that  the  two  countries  were  at  war. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  formal  summons,  Lieutenant 
Hanks  had  considered  the  demonstration  of  the  attacking 
party  but  as  an  outrage  of  the  Indians,  fostered  and 
encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  British  Northwestern  Com 
pany,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  had  an  exist 
ence  separate  from  the  British  government.  He  had  not 
expected  war ;  the  government  had  not  prepared  him  for 
it ;  and  he  was  aware  that  no  gallantry  could  save  his  com 
mand.  It  was,  therefore,  his  duty  to  surrender.  He 
did  so,  and  the  British  became  possessed  of  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  United  States.  The  stipulations  of  sur 
render  insured  protection  to  the  garrison,  which,  for 
once  during  the  war,  were  observed  to  the  letter.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  on  this  occasion,  the  seven  hun 
dred  savages  were  not  turned  loose  on  the  lone  fifty-six 
men  surrendered  by  Lieutenant  Hanks. 

Fort  Michilimackinac  commanded  the  whole  north 
western  trade,  which,  as  Breckenridge  says,  passed 
under  its  guns  as  absolutely  as  that  of  the  Mediter 
ranean  did  under  Gibraltar.  No  blame  was  attached 
to  Lieutenant  Hanks.  It  was  obvious  that  the  negligence 
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of  some  one  had  caused  the  surrender  of  this  important 
post.  Many  attributed  its  loss  to  Hull,  who  has  enough 
incontestably  to  answer  for,  to  induce  us,  in  a  spirit  of 
humanity,  to  look  after  the  truth.  What,  then,  are  the 
facts  ? 

General  Hull  reached  Detroit  on  the  5th,  and  Michili- 
mackinac  surrendered  on  the  17th  of  July.  The  two  posts 
are  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  apart.  Maiden  was,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  near  Washington  as  Detroit. 
The  British  looked  forward  to  the  capture  of  the  north 
west,  as  the  result  of  a  war  into  which  they  had  almost 
forced  the  United  States.  From  Maiden  to  St.  Joseph's 
there  was  a  constant  sequence  of  Indian  traders,  while 
at  that  time,  on  our  side  of  the  lake,  there  was  little  inter 
course.  It  was,  however,  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  communicate  the  declaration  of  war  at  least  to  the 
commander  of  Michilimackinac.  It  was  its  duty,  also, 
to  have  secured  so  valuable  a  post,  when  hostilities  were 
imminent,  from  surprise.  It  did  neither.  It  is,  there 
fore,  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  this  mischance  to  the 
negligence  of  the  government,  rather  than  to  Hull,  espe 
cially  as  the  latter  has  sins  enough  to  satisfy  his  most 
malignant  enemies,  to  answer  for,  without  assuming,  or 
having  thrust  on  him  this  error  of  Mr.  Madison's  admin 
istration.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Madison  had  enough 
to  think  of  to  exempt  him  from  very  heavy  blame  in 
being  forgetful  of  a  fault  seemingly  so  insignificant  as  the 
informing  a  far  away  lieutenant  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
If,  however,  Hull  had  been  the  man  the  American  com 
mander  of  the  northwest  should  have  been,  Lieutenant 
Hanks  should  have  been  fully  prepared  for  all  emergen 
cies. 

On  the  fate  of  Michilimackinac  depended  that  of  Chi 
cago ;  and  though  Hull  heard  of  it  in  ample  time  to 
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regain  it  (July  23),  he  attempted  nothing  towards  it. 
It  is  a  special  dispensation  of  mercy  almost,  that  after 
the  capture  of  Michilimackinac,  all  the  swarms  of  the 
northern  hive  were  not  turned  loose  on  the  United 
States. 

Thus  was  this  important  post  lost.  The  army  under 
Proctor,  by  its  menacing  attitude,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  regain  this  position ;  but  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
and  Perry's  victory,  an  attempt  to  retake  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  lakes  was  decided  on.  This  expedition  was 
confided  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  junior  officers 
of  the  western  army — to  Colonel  Croghan. 

Men  not  unfrequently  mistake  their  own  true  inte 
rests  ;  and  Colonel  Croghan  was  assigned  to  the  com 
mand  of  this  expedition  to  recover  the  supremacy  of 
the  northern  lakes,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  when 
otherwise  he  would  have  accompanied  Gaines,  Miller, 
&c.,  eastward,  and  shared  in  the  brilliant  campaign  on 
the  Niagara  of  1814. 

The  British  had  captured  Michilimackinac  with  an 
inadequate  force,  and  it  was  therefore  supposed  that 
Colonel  Croghan  could  capture  it  with  equal  ease.  If 
any  one  could  do  so,  the  hero  of  Fort  Sandusky  could ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  work  had  been  made  stronger, 
the  garrison  reinforced,  and  kept  on  the  alert  by  the 
events  of  a  long  war. 

In  July,  however,  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Cro 
ghan  set  sail,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  he  landed 
on  the  island  of  Michilimackinac.  At  the  first  glance, 
he  saw  he  could  effect  nothing.  It  is  to  be  regret 
ted  that  he  did  not  at  once  retire.  The  hero  of  San- 
dusky  might  safely  have  done  so.  He  however  at 
tacked  the  fort,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  sixty 
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killed  and  wounded — a  large  proportion  of  his  com 
mand. 

The  enemy  were,  however,  not  rid  of  him,  for  on 
his  return  he  destroyed  the  British  posts  at  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph's,  which  were  only  less  important  than 
Michilimackinac.  In  this  expedition  a  naval  force,  un 
der  Captain  St.  Clair,  co-operated.  This  officer  sta 
tioned  two  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  a  channel  which 
would  command  the  fort ;  and  success  might  ultimately 
have  attended  the  expedition,  had  they  not  been  boarded 
and  carried  in  the  night  by  a  force  from  the  garrison, 
the  commander  o£  which  was  evidently  a  soldier,  and  a 
worthy  antagonist  of  Croghan. 

Colonel  Croghan  was  retained  in  the  army  after  the 
reduction  of  1815,  with  his  old  rank,  and  remained  on 
furlough  for  some  time.  About  this  crisis,  he  passed 
much  time  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  1817,  he  resigned  his  commission,  having  been 
in  the  army  just  five  years  and  nineteen  days,  during 
which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  achieved  as  much  reputation,  if  not  more,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  army.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Monroe  postmaster  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

This  sedentary  life  did  not  suit  Colonel  Croghan, 
who  has  ever  been  fond  of  excitement.  He  had 
been  in  the  service  long  enough  to  contract  all  its  pecu 
liar  habits,  and  he  never  heard  the  tuck  of  the  drum  with 
out  panting,  like  an  old  charger,  for  war.  Consequently, 
he  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  service, 
offered  him  on  the  21st  December,  1825.  He  immedi 
ately  accepted  the  post  of  inspector-general.  At  the 
same  time,  the  senior  commission  of  the  same  depart- 
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ment  was  conferred  on  Lieutenant- Colonel  John  E. 
Wool,  now  a  brigadier-general  of  the  army. 

These  were  two  high  commissions.  The  officers 
who  received  them  were  the  inspectors  of  the  army,  and 
unless  removed  from  their  specific  duties  by  the  assign 
ment  of  the  president  to  the  command  of  a  higher  grade, 
they  were  above  all  orders  from  any  senior  in  commis 
sion.  Colonel  Croghan,  during  the  twenty-one  years 
after  this,  was  engaged  almost  constantly  in  tours  of  in 
spection  of  the  forts  on  the  whole  northern  and  west 
ern  frontier.  This  was  an  important  species  of  duty, 
but  one  not  calculated  to  add  eclat  to  the  reputation 
of  the  hero  of  Fort  Stephenson.  When  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out,  he  was  long  kept  from  the  scene  of  con 
test  by  other  duty,  and  was  not  able  to  join  the  army 
until  the  march  from  Matamoras  to  Monterey  had  been 
begun. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  Croghan  was 
General  Taylor's  senior  by  seven  years'  service  as  a 
colonel ;  the  one  ranking  as  such  from  21st  December, 
1825 ;  the  other  from  April  4,  1832.  A  soldier  who 
had  done  such  good  service  as  Croghan  might  have 
objected,  not  with  propriety,  but  with  some  color,  to 
serving  under  one  so  much  his  junior.  Croghan  did 
not,  however,  understand  such  logic,  and  was  as  zeal 
ous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  Taylor  as 
he  would  have  been  under  the  general-in-chief.  He 
participated  in  the  glories  of  the  assault  on  Monterey, 
and  was  mentioned  in  the  most  flattering  terms  by  Gene 
ral  Taylor  in  the  official  report.  The  two  had  grown 
up  together  in  the  same  wing  of  the  army,  and  the  first 
laurels  of  each  had  grown  almost  on  the  same  soil. 

A  long  list  of  brevets  was  subsequently  conferred  on 
officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves;  the  whole 
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army  asked  why  Croghan  was  not  included.  Persons 
with  good  memories  may  remember  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  during  the  presidential  canvass  preceding 
the  election  of  General  Harrison,  which  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  Croghan  was  forgotten. 

During  the  siege  of  Monterey,  when  the  fire  of  one 
of  the  enemy's  strong  positions  was  concentrated  on  a 
Tennessee  regiment,  Colonel  Croghan  rushed  to  its  front. 
Taking  off  his  chapeau,  with  the  wind  tossing  about 
his  gray  hair,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were  the  sons 
of  the  men  who,  with  General  Jackson,  in  1812-14, 
had  never  been  defeated,  and  bade  them  follow  him. 
They  did  so,  and  fully  proved  that  the  blood  of  their 
state  had  not  degenerated.  He  was  not  breveted,  how 
ever.  Soon  after  the  battle,  Colonel  Croghan,  con 
trary,  it  is  said,  to  his  own  wishes,  was  assigned  to  duty 
within  the  United  States.  The  probable  reason  was, 
that  the  most  careless  would  have  asked  why  so  gallant 
a  soldier  and  so  distinguished  an  officer  had  been  placed 
under  the  orders  of  county-court  lawyers,  clerks,  and 
merchants. 

Colonel  Croghan  is  now  about  fifty-three  or  fifty- 
four  years  of  age. 

General  JESUP  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Those  who 
have  read  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Scott,  and 
the  military  career  of  all  the  officers  who  served  on 
the  lakes,  will  remember  how  often  his  name  has  occur 
red  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  campaigns  on  the  fron 
tier,  where  he  established  his  reputation  as  a  brave  man 
beyond  dispute. 

In  all  this  war,  however,  he  never  commanded  in 
chief,  and  therefore  has  earned  merely  the  reputation  oix 
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a  brave  soldier,  who  obeyed  orders,  and  who,  in  his 
sphere,  was  amply  competent  to  perform  every  duty  re 
quired  of  him. 

General  Jesup  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  whence  his 
family  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  he  was  very  young. 
His  name  first  appears  in  the  army  register  May  3, 1808 
(the  date  of  General  Scott's  first  commission),  as  a 
second  lieutenant  of  the  7th  infantry.  At  Chippewa  he 
was  a  major,  and  for  his  gallantry  received  the  brevet 
of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and,  for  services  at  Niagara,  the 
brevet  of  colonel.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  follow 
officers  through  the  idleness  of  peace ;  but  Colonel 
Jesup  was  retained  in  service  after  the  war,  and  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1818,  just  ten  years  and  five  days  after  the 
date  of  his  first  commission,  was  appointed  quarter 
master-general  of  the  whole  army,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  present  system  of  accountability  for  property  in 
the  army,  which,  though  peculiar,  has  been  tested  by 
experience,  and  found  faultless.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
1828,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  service,  the  brevet 
of  brigadier-general  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  pre 
sident. 

After  the  recall  of  General  Scott  from  Florida,  the 
command  was  conferred  on  General  Jesup.  There  had 
been  difficulties  between  the  two,  which  attracted  at 
the  time  much  attention,  and  became  afterwards  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  As,  however,  it  is  unplea 
sant  to  refer  to  difficulties  which  require  that  the  praise 
of  one  actor  should  be  accompanied  by  censure  of 
another,  it  is  better  to  drop  this  long  mooted  question. 

After  the  recall  of  General  Scott,  General  Jesup  long 
commanded  in  Florida.  The  war,  however,  became 
otic  of  detachments,  in  which  little  worthy  of  record. 
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occurred.  Many  skirmishes  took  place,  and  many  brave 
men  fell ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  at  large,  little 
of  interest  happened.  During  the  command  of  General 
Jesup,  who  was  quartermaster-general,  and  empowered 
to  authorize  vast  expenditures,  immense  disbursements 
were  made  in  Florida,  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  made 
the  war  popular  among  the  people  of  the  territory,  who 
profited  much  by  the  stream  of  money  which  followed  in 
the  traces  of  every  detachment  of  the  army.  During  the 
command  of  General  Jesup,  Osceola  was  captured  by  a 
ruse,  which,  justifiable  or  not,  gave  occasion  to  much 
comment,  and  was  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  greatly  censured.  General  Jesup 
effected  little  in  Florida,  and  was  ultimately  recalled 
after  the  battle  of  Okee-Chobee,  when  General  Taylor 
was  placed  in  command. 

General  Jesup  remained  at  Washington  until  the  de 
parture  of  General  Scott,  with  whom  for  a  time  he  was 
in  Mexico.  There  he  was  but  rarely  heard  of;  a  thing 
not  surprising,  when  we  remember  that,  important  as  are 
the  duties  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  they  are 
unobtrusive  and  not  calculated  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  superficial  observer. 

He  is  now  at  his  bureau  in  Washington.  The  army 
has  few  braver  soldiers,  and  few  men  who  do  it  more 
credit.  General  Jesup,  however,  has  made  some  few 
mistakes  in  his  long  career,  amply  atoned  for  by  unre 
mitting  attention,  and  many  distinguished  feats  of  arms. 


CHAPTER  III. 

General  Worth — Battle  of  Chippewa — Burning  of  St.  David's — 
Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane — Worth  appointed  commandant  at 
West  Point — Worth's  services  on  the  northern  frontier  and 
in  Florida — General  Brady. 

OF  all  the  officers  of  infantry  in  the  army,  none  are 
more  distinguished  than  the  colonel  of  the  8th,  WILLIAM 
J.  WORTH.  The  fact  is  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  two  brevets,  earned  in  two  battle-fields, 
which  have  to  a  degree  exalted  him  above  many  who 
are  his  superiors  in  the  line  of  the  army. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  Worth  is  said  to  have  been  a  resident  of  Albany, 
New  York,  and,  impelled  by  the  military  ardor  which  per 
vaded  all  that  state,  to  have  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of 
which  the  present  General  Scott  was  then  lieutenant- 
colonel.  This  was  Izard's  2d  artillery.  Worth  was  not 
a  man,  however,  calculated  to  be  hidden  behind  a  coun 
ter,  or  to  be  lost  amid  the  files  of  an  artillery  battalion ; 
he  soon  attracted  his  colonel's  eye,  and  at  his  instance, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign,  was 
appointed  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  23d  infantry. 

When  the  battle  of  Chippewa  occurred,  July  4th, 
1814,  Scott  had  become  a  brigadier-general,  and  Worth 
was  his  aide-de-camp.  On  the  3d  of  July,  General 
Scott  had  advanced  with  his  brigade  across  the  Niagara, 
and  landed  immediately  below  Fort  Erie,  while  General 
Ripley's  brigade  landed  a  few  miles  above,  which  at  once 
surrendered  without  firing  a  shot,  and  arrangements 
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were  made  to  attack  General  Riall's  army  at  Chippewa. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Scott's  brigade,  which  was 
several  hours  in  advance,  proceeded  to  occupy  a  posi 
tion  in  front  of  the  village,  with  his  right  on  the  river 
and  a  ravine  in  front  of  it.  The  whole  British  force  was 
in  the  village.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  General 
Brown  arrived  with  the  reserve  and  Hindman's  artillery, 
and  on  the  next  day  General  Porter  came  up  with  a 
large  force  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  volunteers, 
and  a  few  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  had  been 
mustered  into  the  service  when  it  became  obvious  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  relinquish  the  policy  of  employ 
ing  savages  in  warfare  against  a  kindred  nation.  It  may, 
however,  appropriately  be  said,  that  by  thus  employing 
Indians,  who  notoriously,  in  spite  of  all  promises,  will 
murder  and  scalp,  the  American  government  sanctioned 
the  practice. 

No  active  hostilities  were  commenced  until  the  next 
day,  when  an  affair  of  pickets  occurred,  and  the  Ameri 
can  guard,  commanded  by  Captain  Treat,  was  driven 
in,  leaving  a  wounded  man  on  the  ground.  So  little, 
even  at  this  time,  was  military  law  understood  in  the 
country,  that  General  Brown  immediately  ordered  the 
captain  to  leave  the  army,  an  exertion  of  power  which, 
at  this  day,  would  strip  any  general  in  the  service  of  his 
commission.  Napoleon  used,  from  time  to  time,  to  do 
such  things,  but  he  was  not  only  a  general,  but  a  sove 
reign. 

Captain  Treat  was  no  coward,  but  had  been  deserted 
by  his  men,  whom  he  sought  to  rally.  Though  not 
allowed  to  command  his  company  on  the  next  day,  he 
was  placed,  in  consequence  of  urgent  solicitation,  at  the 
head  of  a  platoon,  and  amply  redeemed  himself  as  a 
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brave  soldier.  He  was  subsequently,  at  his  own  request, 
arrested,  tried,  and  honorably  acquitted. 

Several  similar  attacks  were  made  during  the  day  by 
either  party.  Captain  Biddle,  after  the  retreat  of  Cap 
tain  Treat,  had  been  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the 
same  picket,  and  recover  the  wounded,  which  he  ef 
fected  without  any  serious  opposition.  Riall  then  re 
solved  to  make  the  attack,  and  leaving  his  camp  threw 
his  whole  force  in  front  of  General  Scott,  on  the  left 
bank  of  Street's  creek.  He  also  detached  a  large  body 
of  troops  to  turn  the  left  of  the  American  camp,  which 
he  thought  could  be  done  under  cover  of  a  dense  wood 
bounding  the  plain  on  that  side.  Porter  with  his  vol 
unteers,  however,  perceived  the  movement  and  beat 
back  the  enemy.  Pursuing  his  advantage  too  rashly,  he 
came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  British,  far  the  supe 
riors  of  his  men  in  every  essential  of  soldiership,  except 
energy  and  courage.  General  Brown  now  threw  Scott, 
with  Towson's  artillery,  yet  farther  forward,  to  bring  on 
a  general  action. 

Scott,  who  was  anxiously  waiting  this  order,  now  ad 
vanced  at  the  head  of  his  men,  with  his  personal  staff 
by  his  side,  conspicuous  amid  which  was  Worth,  "  mak 
ing  his  first  arms  as  an  officer."  The  three  main  battle- 
pieces  were  the  battalions  commanded  by  Leavenworth 
(and  subsequently  McNeil)  and  Jesup,  with  Towson's 
artillery.  How  well  this  battle  was  fought,  and  with 
what  success,  has  already  been  described.  Ripley's 
brigade  was  not  engaged.  Scott  fought  this  battle, 
which,  though  a  decided  victory,  would  have  been 
more  brilliant  but  for  the  repulse  of  Porter's  men  and 
the  refusal  of  General  Brown,  until  it  was  too  late,  to 
permit  Ripley  with  his  brigade  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
British  army,  and  prevent  its  escape  to  Chippewa. 
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The  total  American  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  among  the 
wounded  were  many  distinguished  officers.  General 
Drummond  acknowledged*  a  loss  of  five  hundred  and 
five.  Many  brevets  were  conferred  for  this  affair. 
Among  others,  Worth  received  that  of  captain ;  Major 
Jesup,  Captain  Towson,  Captain  Jones,  and  General 
Scott,  each  received  the  brevet  of  a  higher  grade.  The 
above  are  now  in  the  army.  Leavenworth,  McNeil, 
Crocker,  and  Harrison  were  also  honored  with  brevets ; 
the  two  first  of  lieutenant-colonel,  the  two  last  of  cap 
tain.  The  four  have  since  by  death  or  resignation  left 
the  army. 

The  British  retired  to  Fort  George,  and  General 
Brown  to  Queenstown,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
awaiting  reinforcements.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
July,  General  John  Swift,  of  New  York,  was  shot  by 
the  treachery  of  a  British  soldier.  On  the  13th  General 
Brown  called  on  Captain  Chauncey,  naval  commander 
on  the  lakes,  for  assistance,  which  produced  a  most  un- 
military  reply  to  the  general,  which  was  dated  Septem 
ber  1st,  and  received  on  the  10th.  General  Brown  was 
subsequently  forced  to  depend  on  his  resources. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  a  command  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stone  burned  the  village  of  St.  David's,  in  which 
a  British  force  was  stationed.  This  was  done  by  the 
troops,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  senior  officer,  who, 
however,  was  ordered  by  General  Brown  immediately  to 
retire  from  the  army.  Colonel  Stone  was  forced  from 
the  army  by  General  Brown  in  this  manner,  and  the 
general,  by  acting  thus,  committed  a  higher  offence  than 
the  lieutenant-colonel  could  have  done,  had  all  Canada 
been  destroyed.  General  Brown,  not  educated  a  sol- 

*  Riall  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  this  officer. 
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dier,  having  never  commanded  a  platoon,  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  the  principles  of  discipline.  He  had  read, 
it  is  true,  many  military  memoirs,  and  confounded  his 
position  with  that  of  European  monarchs,  who,  at  the 
time  they  commanded  armies,  were  sovereigns,  and  not 
mere  servants  of  the  people.  If  Colonel  Stone  was 
guilty,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  a  court  martial  would 
have  punished  him.  The  matter,  however,  amid  the 
excitement  of  the  time,  passed  almost  unnoticed,  not 
withstanding  the  exertion  of  a  similar  abuse  of  power  pre 
viously,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Treat.  One  or  two  offi 
cers  have  since  attempted  to  make  these  precedents 
examples,  but  have  been  signally  repulsed,  both  by  pub 
lic  opinion  and  by  the  authorities. 

On  the  20th,  General  Brown  advanced  towards  Fort 
George,  the  outposts  of  which  he  drove  in,  and  took  up 
a  position  which  commanded  the  fort,  with  the  expecta 
tion  that  the  British  would  attack*  him.  Information 
from  General  Gaines,  however,  who  was  stationed  at 
Chippewa,  here  reached  him.  He  learned  that  Sackett's 
Harbor  was  blockaded,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  receive  the  heavy  guns  he  expected  thence.  He 
therefore  fell  back  to  Chippewa  on  the  24th,  and  the 
next  day  learned  that  the  enemy  with  large  reinforce 
ments  were  advancing  to  attack  him. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  25th,  General  Scott,  in  obedi 
ence  to  General  Brown's  order,  led  his  brigade,  which 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  men,  besides  Towson's  bat 
tery  and  a  troop  of  horse,  along  the  Niagara  river  towards 
Chippewa.  When  near  the  cataract  he  saw  General 
Riall  in  position  at  Lundy's  Lane,  with  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  two  of  which  were  bronze  twenty-fours.  The 
advance  of  Scott,  under  command  of  Captain  Harris,  of 
the  dragoons,  immediately  attacked  the  British  advance, 
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which  retreated  so  as  to  draw  the  Americans  within 
the  reach  of  the  British  position. 

Scott  saw  what  was  intended,  and  after  imparting  his 
views  to  his  distinguished  chief  of  staff,  Jones,  sent  him 
to  communicate  them  to  General  Brown,  and  advanced 
to  the  attack.  On  this  occasion  Scott  was  ably  seconded 
by  his  distinguished  juniors,  Brady,  McNeil,  Leaven- 
worth,  and  Jesup,  each  of  whom  there  won  applause 
and  promotion. 

No  sooner  had  Harris  driven  in  the  British  advance, 
than  Scott  cleared  the  wood  and  deployed  in  a  beautiful 
plain.  The  artillery  on  either  side  began  to  fire.  After 
having  attacked,  as  has  been  described,  the  regiments  of 
Brady  and  McNeil,  which  wrere  forced  to  retire,  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy  was  thrown  on  the  9th,  commanded 
by  Leavenworth,  who  sent  for  aid  to  Scott,  who  came  up 
in  person,  with  Worth  by  his  side.  This  action  has  often 
been  described  :  the  bloody  carnage  which  ensued  from 
the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
British  artillery  was  posted ;  the  gallantry  of  Miller ;  the 
daring  of  Jesup,  who,  on  the  occasion,  as  General 
Brown  says,  showed  himself  in  a  sheet  of  fire.  A  Bri 
tish  general  was  taken,  and  a  British  army  routed.  Al 
most  at  the  same  moment,  Scott  and  Worth  (who  had 
accompanied  him  into  the  midst  of  the  British  fire)  fell 
severely  wounded ;  and  both  were  deprived  of  partici 
pation  in  the  other  events  of  the  campaign.  For  his 
services  here,  Worth  was  breveted  a  major. 

The  absolute  loss  of  the  two  armies  in  this  engage 
ment  was  nearly  equal.  That  of  the  British  was  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight ;  of  the  Americans,  a  few  less. 

Worth  recovered  from  his  wound  in  much  less  time 
than  Scott ;  and  when  his  general  proceeded  south,  ac 
companied  him  as  his  aid.  The  war  soon  terminated, 
VOL.  II. 16 
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and  after  it,  Worth  became  a  captain,  and  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets  at  West 
Point.  Ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Niagara,  Major 
Worth  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet ;  and 
when,  in  1832,  the  ordnance  corps  was  organized,  was 
made  one  of  the  majors,  with  rank  from  the  30th  of 
May.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1838,  he  was  appointed  colo 
nel  of  the  8th  infantry,  the  rank  he  now  occupies  in  the 
line  of  the  army. 

After  service  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  an  elabo 
rate  pursuit  of  the  famous  Johnson,  the  chief  of  the 
Thousand  Isles,  and  service  everywhere,  from  the  foot  of 
Champ] ain  to  Detroit,  Colonel  Worth  was  sent  west 
ward  with  his  regiment,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1840  he  was  sent  to  Florida.  General  Armistead  was 
then  in  command,  but  in  May,  1841,  Colonel  Worth 
was  placed  in  command.  Proceeding  from  Fort  Brooke, 
'fampa  Bay,  westward,  he  occupied  almost  the  whole 
country;  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1842,  forced  the  In 
dians  to  an  engagement  at  Pilaklaklaha,  near  the  St. 
John's.  The  American  loss  was  not  great;  but  the 
enemy,  already  morally  defeated  by  Taylor's  victory  at 
Okee-Chobee,  from  which  they  had  not  recovered,  were 
totally  defeated.  For  this  he  received  the  brevet  of 
brigadier-general,  with  rank  from  the  1st  of  March, 
1 842.  He  subsequently  served  in  Florida,  but  achieved 
but  little,  because  the  Indians  would  show  him  no  front. 

He  then  returned  northward,  and  we  next  hear  of 
him,  in  active  life,  on  the  movement  of  the  army  of 
occupation  to  Corpus  Christi,  under  command  of  General 
Taylor. 

In  the  engagements  on  the  Niagara,  no  one  was 
more  distinguished  than  the  colonel  of  the  22d,  who, 
even  then,  had  the  reputation  of  a  veteran.  His  fre- 
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quent  service  in  the  same  army  with  Worth,  makes  this 
a  proper  place  to  speak  of  him. 

HUGH  BRADY  is  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  ser 
vice,  having  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  of  infantry, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1792.  Report  says  he  had  pre 
viously  been  an  enlisted  man.  After  serving  many  years, 
and  acquiring  much  rank,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1812,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  22d  infantry, — a  fact 
which  shows  that  he  previously  must  have  occupied  a 
prominent  position.  In  the  battle  of  Chippewa  Brady 
headed  his  regiment,  which  was  so  much  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  enemy's  fire,  that  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw 
it,  after  the  colonel  had  been  severely  wounded.  His 
regiment  had  on  this  occasion  been  well  fought,  but  had 
been  almost  annihilated.  On  the  disbandment  of  the 
army,  Colonel  Brady  was  retained  in  the  service,  but 
with  his  old  rank,  and  has  since  commanded  his  regi 
ment  (the  2d  infantry),  to  which,  on  the  reduction,  he 
was  assigned,  with  the  date  of  his  appointment  in  the 
22d.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  officers  of  his  grade  in 
the  world,  having  been  a  colonel  thirty-five  years.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  1822,  he  received  the  brevet  of  briga 
dier-general  ;  according  to  which,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
time,  he  has  commanded.  General  Brady  has  long  had 
his  head-quarters  at  Detroit;  and,  during  the  recent 
Canada  disturbances,  contributed  much  to  the  pacifica 
tion  of  that  portion  of  the  frontier.  He  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  green  old  age,  hale,  hearty  and  strong,  with 
out  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  universally  beloved,  T>oth 
by  his  command  and  the  community  amid  which  he  has 
long  been  stationed.  General  Brady  is  a  native  of  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  must  now  be  considerably 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  At  Chippewa  he  was 
at  least  forty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

American  army  crosses  the  Colorado — Worth's  interview  with 
General  Vega — Dispute  between  Worth  and  Twiggs — Wortft 
resigns  his  commission — Recalls  his  resignation  and  rejoins 
the  army. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  army  which  won  the  bat 
tles  of  Palo  Alto  and  La  Resaca,  was  prepared  for  vic 
tory  by  constant  drills  and  discipline  at  Corpus  Christi. 
Worth  was  here  indefatigable ;  one  of  the  best  tacti 
cians  in  the  army,  he  made  the  army  competent  to 
cope  with  any  in  the  world.  At  this  place  the  army 
remained  from  August,  1845,  to  March,  1846,  when 
it  moved  westward,  and  on  the  20th  was  at  the  Colo 
rado.  A  road  was  opened  to  the  river,  and  in  the 
meantime  notice  was  sent  that  if  any  opposition  were 
made  to  the  passage  of  the  army,  it  would  be  thought 
an  overt  act  of  war.  The  artillery  was  accordingly 
posted  so  as  to  command  the  ford.  At  about  the  same 
time  General  Mejia  informed  General  Taylor  that  a  pas 
sage  of  the  river  would  be  thought  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  American  army,  however,  crossed,  having  on  the 
22d  advanced  towards  Matamoras,  Worth  commanding 
the^  advance.  On  the  28th  of  March  the  army  was  oppo 
site  the  city,  and  General  Taylor  immediately  de 
spatched  Worth  and  his  personal  staff  to  cross  the  river 
to  demand  an  interview  with  the  authorities,  and  to 
deliver  a  written  communication  from  General  Taylor. 
A  Mexican  party,  however,  crossed  over  to  the  north 
ern  bank.  After  some  delay,  General  Worth  crossed, 
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and  was  received  by  Don  Romulo  de  la  Vega,  an  officer 
of  precisely  his  own  rank,  brigadier-general  by  brevet. 
Worth,  on  this  occasion,  was  accompanied  by  Lieuten 
ants  Magruder,  Deas,  Blake,  andKnowlton,and  General 
la  Vega  by  a  Mexican  gentleman  of  the  law,  the  Licen- 
ciado  Cesares,  and  three  officers,  one  of  whom  was  an 
interpreter.  General  Worth  immediately  unfolded  his 
mission  and  produced  a  communication,  which  was 
translated  into  French  by  Lieutenant  Knowlton,  and 
into  Spanish  by  the  Mexican  interpreter.  General  La 
Vega  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to  receive  the  com 
munications  which  might  be  presented,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  the  invasion  of  the  Mexican  territory  was  consi 
dered  an  act  of  war. 

The  following  is  the  proces  verbal  of  the  interview, 
as  reported  by  the  officers  who  were  present  at  it : 

"  General  Worth. — I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  the 
Mexican  people  consider  it  an  aggressive  act ;  but  [in 
terrupted  by  the  Mexican  interpreter,  and  after  a  slight 
discussion  of  the  international  question  on  the  part  of 
General  Vega],  General  Worth  repeated  the  above 
remark,  adding,  that  it  was  not  so  considered  by 
his  government ;  that  the  army  had  been  ordered  there 
by  his  government,  and  there  it  would  remain  ;  whether 
rightfully  or  otherwise,  that  was  a  question  to  be  settled 
between  the  two  governments.  General  Vega,  still  dis 
posed  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  case,  was  told  by  Gen 
eral  Worth,  that  <  he  came  to  state  facts,  not  to  argue 
them.' 

General  Worth  then  stated  that  he  had  been  sent 
with  despatches  from  his  commanding  general  to  Gene 
ral  Mejia  ;  that  General  Mejia  had  refused  to  receive  them 
from  him  personally,  adding,  with  emphasis  and  some 
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degree  of  warmth,  <  I  now  state,  that  I  withdraw  this 
despatch,  having  read  it  merely  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to 
General  Vega  ;  that  in  addition  to  the  written  despatch 
to  General  Mejia,  I  am  authorized  to  express  verbally 
the  sentiments  with  which  the  commanding  general  pro 
posed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
in  which  he  hoped  to  preserve  the  peaceable  relations  be 
tween  the  two  governments,  leaving  all  questions  be 
tween  the  two  countries  to  be  settled  between  the 
two  governments  ;  and  if  hereafter  General  Mejia  wished 
to  communicate  with  General  Taylor,  he  must  propose 
the  means — assuring  General  Vega  that,  should  General 
Mejia  present  himself,  or  send  his  communications  by  a 
subaltern  officer,  in  either  case  he  would  be  received 
with  proper  courtesy  and  respect.' 

The  question  of  right  of  territory  was  again  opened  by 
General  Vega,  who  asked  how  the  United  States  govern 
ment  would  view  the  matter  should  the  Mexican  troops 
march  into  or  occupy  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Uni 
ted  States. 

General  Worth  replied,  that  General  Vega  might 
probably  be  familiar  with  the  old  proverb,  <  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;'  and  that  <  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  consider  such  matters  when  the  act  was 
perpetrated.' 

This  proverb  did  not  appear  to  have  been  translated 
by  the  Mexican  interpreter,  but  was  received  by  Gene 
ral  Vega  with  a  smile  and  slight  shrug. 

General  Worth. — Is  the  American  consul  in  arrest  or 
in  prison  ? 

General  Vega. — No. 

General  Worth. — Is  he  now  in  the  exercise  of  his 
proper  functions  ? 
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General  Vega,  after  apparently  consulting  with  the 
Licenciado  Cesares  for  a  moment,  replied  that  he  was. 

General  Worth.— Then,  as  an  American  officer,  in 
the  name  of  my  government  and  my  commanding  gene 
ral,  I  demand  an  interview  with  the  consul  of  my  country. 

No  reply. 

G&neral  Worth. — Has  Mexico  declared  war  against 
the  United  States? 

General  Vega. — No. 

General  Worth. — Are  the  two  countries  still  at  peace  ? 

General  Vega. — Yes. 

General  Worth. — Then,  I  again  demand  an  inl^r- 
view  with  the  consul  of  my  government,  in  Matamoras 
— in  presence,  of  course,  of  these  gentlemen,  or  any 
other  that  the  commanding  general  in  Matamoras  may  be 
pleased  to  designate. 

General  Vega  reiterated  that  he  was  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  functions ;  that  he  was  not  in  arrest,  nor 
were  any  Americans  in  Matamoras  in  arrest ;  that  he 
would  submit  the  demand  to  General  Mejia,  adding  that 
he  thought  there  would  be  great  difficulty.  This  de 
mand  was  repeatedly  made,  in  the  most  emphatic  man 
ner,  and  a  reply  requested,  General  Vega  stating  that 
the  consul  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
and  that  the  demand  would  be  submitted  to  General  Meija. 

Here  the  interview  was  suspended,  while  the  licen- 
ciado  left  the  party  to  submit,  as  we  understood,  the 
demand  for  an  interview  with  the  consul  to  General 
Mejia.  While  engaged  in  friendly  intercourse,  General 
Worth  stated  to  General  Vega,  in  an  informal  manner, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  good  faith,  intentions,  and  dispo 
sitions  of  his  commanding  general,  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Brazos  Santiago  to  the 
commerce  and  business  community  of  Matamoras  ;  that 
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he  would  respect  their  laws  and  customs,  and  freely 
grant  entrance  and  exit  to  all  Mexican  and  other  vessels 
trading  with  Matamoras,  on  the  same  terms  as  before  its 
occupation  by  the  United  States,  leaving  all  questions 
arising  therefrom  to  be  settled  hereafter  by  the  two 
governments. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
licenciado  returned,  and  reported  that  General  Mejia 
would  not  accede  to  the  request  for  an  interview  on  the 
part  of  General  Worth,  saying  nothing,  however,  rela 
tive  to  the  question  of  the  consul. 

General  Vega  was  then  again  informed  that  the 
despatches  intended  to  be  delivered  to  General  Mejia  by 
General  Worth  in  person,  would  be  returned  by  him 
(General  W.)  to  his  commanding  general,  considering  any 
other  disposition  of  them  as  disrespectful  to  him,  repeating 
that  they  had  been  read  to  General  Vega  in  courtesy  to 
him,  and  that  General  Mejia  must  take  his  own  means 
of  communicating  with  General  Taylor  ;  that  whether 
General  Mejia  sent  a  superior  or  subaltern  officer  to 
General  Taylor,  at  all  times  accessible,  he  would  be  re 
ceived  with  becoming  courtesy  and  hospitality,  present 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  written  and  sealed  document 
for  the  civil  authorities  of  Matamoras,  which  was  re 
ceived  by  General  Vega,  and  immediately  transferred  to 
the  Licenciado  Cesares. 

General  Vega. — Is  it  the  intention  of  General  Taylor 
to  remain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  ? 

General  Worth. — Most  assuredly ;  and  there  to  re 
main  until  directed  otherwise  by  his  government. 

General  Vega  remarked  that  '  we'  felt  indignant  at 
seeing  the  American  flag  placed  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
portion  of  the  Mexican  territory.  General  Worth  re 
plied,  'that  was  a  matter  of  taste;  notwithstanding 
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that,  there  it  would  remain.5  The  army  had  been 
ordered  to  occupy  its  present  position  by  its  government ; 
it  came  in  a  peaceful  rather  than  belligerent  attitude, 
with  ^  determination  to  respect  the  rights  and  customs 
of  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while  it 
offers  protection  to  all  on  the  left  bank,  within  their 
own  territory. 

No  reply  having  been  received  from  General  Vega, 
relative  to  the  demand  for  an  interview  with  the  Ame 
rican  consul,  the  question  was  again  introduced  by 
General  Worth,  and  the  demand  for  the  last  time  re 
iterated. 

General  Vega  promptly  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demand,  replying,  without  waiting  for  the  interpretation, 
'  No,  no.' 

General  Worth. — I  have  now  to  state  that  the  re 
fusal  of  my  demand  to  see  the  American  consul,  is  re 
garded  as  a  belligerent  act ;  and  in  conclusion  I  have  to 
add,  that  the  commanding  general  of  the  American 
forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  will  regard  the  pas 
sage  of  any  armed  party  of  Mexicans,  in  hostile  array., 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  as  an  act  of  war,  and  pursue  it 
accordingly."*1 

When  the  interview  was  over,  General  Worth  re 
turned  across  the  river,  and  found  General  Taylor  under 
his  flag,  encamped,  and  the  engineers  engaged  in  a  sur 
vey  of  the  site  for  a  fortification. 

*  "  General  Worth,  when  in  Washington,  furnished  the  editor  of 
the  Union  with  the  following,  which  was  intended  as  a  note  to  the 
memoranda  of  the  conversation  between  Generals  Worth  and  Vega  : 
'  After  repeatedly  remarking  that  he  (General  Vega)  considered  us 
in  a  state  of  war,  General  Worth  remarked  that  General  Mejia 
might,  by  a  very  simple  operation,  determine  when  and  where  the 
war  should  begin,  but  it  would  be  for  the  United  States  to  say  when 
and  where  it  should  end.5 " 
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About  the  time  that  Colonel  (now  General)  Twiggs 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Point  Isabel,  the  difficulty 
in  relation  to  precedence  occurred  between  Worth  and 
Twiggs.  It  originated  in  the  old  mooted  point  of  bre 
vet  rank,  which  has  already  been  so  often  referred  to, 
and  so  fully  explained,  that  a  mere  statement  of  the 
facts  will  be  sufficient. 

In  the  army  of  occupation  there  were  three  colo 
nels — 

Taylor,  of  the  6th  infantry,  with  rank  from  April  4,  1832. 
Twiggs,  "  2d  dragoons,  "  "  "  June  8,  1836. 
Worth,  «  8th  infantry,  «  «  «  July  7,  1838. 

There  would  of  course  have  been  no  doubt,  but  for 
the  fact  that  two  of  these  officers  had  brevets  of  a  higher 
grade  than  brigadier- general : 

Taylor  from  the  25th  of  December,  1837. 
Worth      «      "    1st  of  March,  1842. 

General  Worth,  who,  almost  from  his  entrance  into 
service,  has  had  a  brevet  of  a  higher  grade  than  he  oc 
cupied  in  the  line,  maintained  that  General  Taylor  com 
manded  according  to  his  brevet,  and  that  he  himself 
was  also  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  higher  rank. 
Twiggs  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  General  Tay 
lor  commanded  because  he  was  senior  officer  in  the  line, 
and  that  he  was  himself  the  next  in  rank. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  Worth  was  wrong  in  this 

o 

instance,  and  that  General  Taylor,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  decided  correctly  when  he  maintained  the 
authority  of  General  Twiggs.  Brevet  rank  may  possi 
bly,  under  the  regulations  of  the  army,  bear  an  interpre 
tation  which  would,  under  the  following  circumstances, 
justify  a  junior  in  taking  command.  If  two  lieutenants 
happened  to  meet,  and  the  junior  had  a  brevet  of  captain, 
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the  latter  might  assume  command ;  but  to  a  full  captain 
the  brevet  captain  is  but  a  subaltern,  and  in  his  presence 
the  two  would  (even  if  brevets  be  admitted  as  confer 
ring  sometimes  the  right  to  command)  resume  their 
places  in  the  line.  But  even  if  this  were  the  case  with 
captains  and  subalterns,  it  would  be  otherwise  with 
colonels  who  command  bodies  of  troops  which  are  TSnits. 
Worth's  demands  could  only  be  sustained  by  admitting 
that  a  brevet  is  a  commission — a  thing  no  one  has  pre 
tended  to  do  since  congress  refused  to  pass,  at  the  in 
stance  of  General  Scott,  a  declaratory  act  to  that  effect. 
General  Worth,  however,  resigned  his  commission,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  Washington.  Almost  imme 
diately  after  he  left  the  camp  in  front  of  Matamoras, 
the  war  became  unavoidable.  Porter  was  murdered, 
and  Thornton  and  his  party  captured ;  and  while  he 
was  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  news  of  the  victories 
at  Palo  Alto  and  La  Resaca  was  received.  One  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  whole  nation.  The  friends 
and  political  enemies  of  the  administration  alike  rejoiced 
at  the  triumph  of  our  arms.  In  all  the  metropolis, 
Worth  only  seemed  moody,  not  because  Taylor  had  tri 
umphed,  but  because  he  had  not  himself  led  his  brigade. 
He  immediately  went  to  the  president,  sought  permis 
sion  to  recall  his  resignation,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  his  offer  of  service  gladly  accepted.  He  at  once 
proceeded  to  Matamoras. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Advance  towards  Monterey — Storming  of  the  Bishop's  Palace — 
Capnulation  of  Monterey — Withdrawal  of  Taylor's  regulars. 

GENERAL  WORTH  immediately  hurried  to  the  army  and 
resumed  command  of  his  division.  A  great  error  had 
been  -committed  by  the  government  in  not  providing  for 
the  consequences  of  a  victory.  There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  if  General  Taylor  had  possessed  a  force  of 
ten  thousand  men  and  supplies  after  the  capture  of  Mata- 
moras,  he  might,  unimpeded,  have  marched  to  Monte 
rey,  if  not  to  Saltillo,  and  his  first  battle  would  have 
been  fought  at  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  For  this  long  inac 
tivity  thus  forced  on  General  Taylor,  the  secretary  of 
war  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  : 

"  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  providing  the  means 
of  transporting  supplies  for  so  large  a  force  as  that  con 
centrated  on  the  Rio  Grande  ;  to  the  necessity  of  draw 
ing  all  those  supplies  from  the  United  States — the  enemy's 
country  being  destitute  of  them;  to  the  unusual  freshets 
which  retarded  the  progress  of  boats  on  the  river,  and  to 
the  impracticability  of  the  land  route  for  wagons  at  that 
time,  arrangements  for  the  movement  upon  Monterey 
from  Matamoras,  by  the  way  of  Camargo.  the  route 
selected  by  the  commanding  general,  were  not  completed 
until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  a  column,  consisting 
of  about  six  thousand  regular  and  volunteer  troops,  com 
menced  a  forward  movement  by  brigade  upon  Seralvo, 
and  thence  upon  Monterey,  before  which  place  it  arrived 
on  the  19th  of  September." 
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It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  August  that  an 
advance  was  practicable.  Worth,  during  this  advance, 
occupied  the  town  of  San  Juan,  and  afterwards,  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  was  thrown  forward  on 
Serai vo,  with  instructions  to  await  other  orders  at  that 
place.  He  there  received  information  which  induced 
him  to  inform  General  Taylor  that  his  first  antagonist, 
Don  Pedro  de  Ampudia,  had  reinforced  Monterey  with 
three  thousand  men,  making  its  garrison  four  thousarld. 
General  Taylor  immediately  came  to  Seralvo,  and  pushed 
forward  to  attack  Monterey,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
men. 

On  the  19th,  the  army  was  in  front  of  Monterey. 
The  whole  day  was  consumed  in  the  necessary  recon- 
noissances.  On  the  20th,  Worth  was  ordered  to  make  a 
detour  towards  the  Saltillo  road,  and  to  storm  the  heights 
of  the  Bishop's  Palace.  On  the  21st  he  continued  his 
route,  and  being  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  all  arms, 
drove  them  back  and  encamped  across  the  road.  With 
Worth's  (2d)  division,  was  Hays'  2d  Texan  volunteers. 
Captain  Saunders  and  Lieutenant  Meade,  military  and 
topographical  engineers,  were  also  with  him.  After 
reaching  the  front  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  it  was  for  the 
first  time  discovered  that  two  batteries  had  been  erected 
on  another  eminence,  between  which  and  the  Bishop's 
Palace  the  Saltillo  road  ran.  These  were  carried  by 
orders  of  General  Worth,  after  a  sharp  but  decisive  con 
test,  by  a  force  under  Captain  Vinton,  of  the  3d  artillery, 
in  which  but  few  men  were  killed.  The  only  officer 
who  fell  was  Captain  Henry  McKavett,  of  the  8th 
infantry.  The  guns  of  the  captured  battery  were  imme 
diately  turned  on  the  fortress,  which  was  itself  taken 
about  noon,  and  four  guns  with  it,  part  of  which  were 
immediately  turned  on  the  city  itself. 
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Worth  had  thus  accomplished  all  that  he  had  been 
detached  for,  and  the  divisions  on  the  other  side, 
superintended  by  General  Taylor,  had  not  been  less  suc 
cessful.  General  Worth  had,  after  the  capture  of  the 
palace,  entered  the  city,  and  established  himself  near 
the  main  plaza.  The  Mexican  forces  were  now  crowded 
into  a  narrow  area  around  and  in  the  plaza,  which,  ex 
posed  to  the  fire  of  the  mortars  from  Worth's  and  other 
divisions,  suffered  greatly. 

On  the  24th,  Ampudia  sued  for  terms,  offering  to 
capitulate  on  condition  that  he  were  allowed  merely  to 
evacuate  the  city,  taking  with  him  all  his  arms  and  men. 
General  Taylor  summoned  him  to  surrender.  General 
Ampudia  then  communicated  to  General  Worth  his  wish 
to  have  an  interview  with  Taylor,  who  accordingly  re 
paired  to  Worth's  head-quarters,  where  the  terms  were 
agreed  on.  The  army  marched  out — officers  retaining 
their  arms,  and  the  men  their  accoutrements.  The 
Mexican  general  was  also  permitted  to  retain  a  battery 
of  six  pieces  and  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition,  &c., 
&c.,  as  previously  related  in  full. 

Worth  distinguished  himself  in  this  affair.  He 
appeared  to  regain  his  old  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which 
seemed  to  have  left  him  after  he  heard  the  news  of 
Palo  Alto  and  La  Resaca.  He  exposed  himself  in  the 
most  daring  manner,  and  increased  the  estimate  placed 
on  his  skill  and  courage  by  the  army.  For  this  action, 
the  brevet  of  major-general  was  conferred  on  him,  with 
date  from  the  capture  of  the  palace. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  armistice  agreed  on  in 
terrupted  the  plans  of  the  government,  which  seems  to 
have  anticipated  not  only  the  capture  of  Monterey,  but, 
madly  enough,  that  General  Taylor  would  be  able,  with 
six  thousand  men,  to  garrison  the  captured  city,  and 
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push  on  to  Saltillo.  At  that  time,  Santa  Anna  was  ad 
mitted  into  Mexico,  and  it  was  supposed  Taylor  would 
be  able  to  penetrate  so  far  that  that  wily  general  would 
be  compelled  to  retreat.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for 
Taylor  to  advance  without  reinforcements,  and  he  was 
therefore  restricted  to  sending  Worth  as  far  as  Saltillo. 

General  Worth  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  by  his  military  diligence  in  collecting  informa 
tion,  was  able  to  prevent  Santa  Anna,  who  had  collected 
a  large  force,  from  crossing  the  desert  and  surprising 
any  of  Taylor's  forces,  which,  from  the  non-arrival  of 
farther  supplies,  were  strewn  in  small  parties  along  the 
whole  country,  from  Matamoras  to  Saltillo.  It  is  now 
certain  that  Santa  Anna  commenced  his  march  from 
San  Luis  de  Potosi  to  surprise  Saltillo,  and  that  Worth's 
care  prevented  this,  enabled  Wool  to  arrive  from  Par- 
ras,  and  General  Taylor  from  Montemorelos,  in  time  to 
choose  their  own  battle-field  and  defeat  him. 

About  this  time,  however,  General  Taylor  received 
a  communication  from  General  Scott,  the  substance  of 
which  has  appeared  in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 
This  letter  materially  influenced  Worth's  subsequent 
operations. 

There  was  a  probability  that  Vera  Cruz  would  have 
to  be  carried  by  assault,  and  it  could  not  be  considered 
sure  that  volunteers  would  fight  as  well  as  they  did  at 
Monterey,  while  General  Scott  -was  confident  the  regu 
lars  of  Worth  would  not  deceive  his  expectations.  He 
therefore  sent  for  them,  relying  on  their  bayonets.  Their 
number,  however,  was  inconsiderable,  being,  all  told, 
less  than  six  hundred.  The  events  of  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  proved  that  Taylor  was  not  materially 
weakened,  while  subsequent  events  at  Vera  Cruz  showed 
how  much  Scott  was  reinforced. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Landing  of  the  troops  at  Vera  Cruz — Investment  of  the  city- 
Bombardment — Surrender  of  the  city  and  castle — Ceremo- 
monies  of  surrender. 

SCOTT  had,  on  this  occasion,  a  fine  army,  which  was 
landed  with  the  most  admirable  precision.  The  expe 
rience  of  the  two  arms  of  the  country's  defence  was 
united ;  and  the  two  services,  forgetful  of  the  old  jea 
lousy  said  to  array  the  soldier  against  the  sailor,  strove 
not  which  should  place  itself  in  the  most  distinguished 
position,  but  each  to  do  its  best  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  nation.  Debarred  from  all  personal  contest  with 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  the  navy  laid  aside  all  jea 
lousy  of  those  whom  Commodore  Conner  most  aptly 
called  "  their  more  fortunate  brethren  of  the  army." 

General  Worth,  on  this  occasion,  occupied  a  promi 
nent  command.  He  was  at  the- head  of  the  first  line  of 
the  army,  composed  of  two  regiments  of  artillery  (2d 
and  3d),  and  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  8th  infantry,  with  a 
company  of  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  commanded  by 
Captain  Williams;  another  from  Louisiana,  by  Cap 
tain  Blanchard ;  and  a  large  detachment  of  marines 
from  the  squadron,  under  the  veteran  Captain  Calvin 
Edson.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  they 
were  placed  in  boats,  and  aligned  on  the  4th  infantry, 
with  which  was  Worth  and  his  staff.  The  steamer  Mas 
sachusetts,  on  board  of  which  was  General  Scott  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  staffs  that  ever  accompanied  a 
general  into  the  field,  fired  a  gun  as  a  signal.  The 
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whole  first  line,  four  thousand  strong,  cheered.  The 
sailors  gave  way  with  their  oars,  and  passed  the  surf. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  boats  touched  the  shallow  beach, 
the  men  sprang  waist-deep  in  the  water,  and  almost  si 
multaneously  ascended  the  long  range  of  sandy  hills, 
where  they  formed  in  battle  array.  There  they  cheered, 
and  the  whole  American  fleet  replied.  The  sight  was 
the  most  magnificent  ever  witnessed  on  the  continent. 
The  many  foreign  vessels  in  the  offing  had  every  yard 
crowded  with  spectators,  anxious  to  observe  this  first 
great  essay  of  the  United  States  in  a  foreign  war.  The 
scene  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  Mexican  force, 
which  was  in  sight,  looked  on  with  amazement,  but  did 
not  attack.  Why  they  failed  to  do  so,  has  ever  been  a 
mystery. 

The  second  line  was  a  division  of  volunteers,  safely 
landed  under  the  command  of  General  Patterson,  of 
that  service,  with  his  juniors,  Quitman,  Shields,  and 
Pillow.  The  reserve  was  placed  on  shore  about  ten, 
P.  M.,  under  the  commAid  of  General  Twiggs.  It 
consisted  of  the  1st  and  4th  artillery ;  the  rifles ;  the 
1st,  2d,  3d,  and  7th  infantry,  with  a  battery  of  heavy 
artillery,  under  Captain  Taylor. 

Worth  landed  just  at  sunset,  and,  after  a  short  ad 
vance,  to  make  room  for  the  second  division  and  the 
reserve,  lay  on  his  arms. 

At  about  two,  A.  M.,  of  the  10th,  the  enemy  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  the  American  army,  firing  a  heavy 
volley  of  musketry  into  the  camp.  Instead  of  beating 
the  long  roll,  a  captain  of  the  3d  infantry,  W.  H.  Gor 
don,  was  thrown  out  to  reconnoitre.  He  soon  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  was  hailed  in 
English.  Farther  examination  satisfied  him  of  their 
true  character,  and,  after  a  brief  engagement,  he  suc 
ceeded  in  beating  them  off.  This  was  the  first  affair  in 
VOL.  II. 17 
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front  of  Vera  Cruz.  At  sunrise  the  steamer  Spitfire 
took  position  and  opened  her  battery,  and  had  the  honor 
first  to  call  out  the  guns  of  the  city  and  castle.  The 
first  and  second  divisions  advanced  towards  the  city,  a 
heavy  Mexican  force  of  horse  and  foot  retiring  before 
them,  and  from  time  to  time  taking  advantage  of  the 
ground  to  make  a  stand.  Worth,  however,  drove  them 
before  him. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Worth  took  up  his  position  on  the 
right  or  south  side  of  the  city.  General  Patterson  then 
passed  to  the  centre  of  the  line ;  and,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  llth  of  March,  General  Twiggs, 
with  the  rifles  leading,  completely  surrounded  the  city. 
The  whole  line  of  operations  was  about  eight  miles 
long,  and  was  completed  on  the  13th ;  on  which  day 
two  mortars  were  landed,  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
the  trenches  were  opened.  On  the  17th,  several  other 
mortars  had  been  landed  and  placed  in  position. 

On  the  22d,  at  two,  P.  M.,  the  city  was  summoned, 
and,  having  refused  to  surrender,  fire  was  opened  upon 
it.  In  the  meantime  a  naval  battery  had  been  landed, 
and  after  three  days'  constant  cannonading,  on  the  26th 
the  enemy  made  propositions  to  surrender,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  garrison  marched  out  and  laid  down  its 
arms.  This  was  Scott's  great  achievement,  and  with  him 
conspicuous  was  his  old  companion,  Worth.  They  had 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  country  together,  and 
now  had  won  the  greatest  victory  ever  achieved  in  Ame 
rica.  When  General  Landero  proposed  to  surrender,  a 
commission  composed  of  Major-General  Worth,  Gene 
ral  Pillow,  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  chief  engineer. 
Colonel  Totten,  were  ordered  to  meet  others  from  the 
city,  and  late  at  night  on  the  27th  the  articles  of  capitu 
lation  were  signed.  It  was  high  time,  for  on  the  next 
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day  General  Scott  was  prepared  to  carry  the  city  by 
storm.  Then  there  would  have  been  no  terms  to  treat 
for : — vce  victis,  but  for  the  feeling  of  humanity  of  the 
army  and  general,  would  have  been  the  cry. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  conference  in  relation  to 
terms,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  unfolds  the  true 
soldierly  character  of  Worth.  Ever  more  prone  to  attach 
importance  to  forms  than  realities,  the  Mexicans  were 
disposed  to  dispute  about  ceremonies.  One  member  of 
the  commissioners  was  disposed  to  thwart  them.  Worth, 
however,  came  to  their  aid  with  the  remark,  "  We  have 
them  so  that  they  cannot  escape.  Let  us  be  generous." 
They  deserved  this  treatment.  From  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  trenches  they  had  been  powerless,  and 
had  stood  a  fearful  cannonade  and  bombardment  until  it 
had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  to  resist.  The  Mexicans  re 
ceived  honorable  terms,  at  the  same  time  that  the  inte 
rests  of  the  nation  were  not  neglected. 

One  imposing  ceremony  was  to  be  gone  through 
with,  the  direction  of  which  was  confided  to  Worth. 
The  Aztec  Eagle  was  to  yield  his  place  to  the  more 
daring  bird  of  the  north. 

The  following  were  General  Scott's  orders  on  this 
occasion : 

"  (General  Orders,  No.  72.) 

ARMY  HEAD-QUARTERS,  i 

Camp  Washington,  before  Vera  Cruz,  March  28.  ) 

1.  By  articles  of  capitulation  signed  and  exchanged, 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  with  their  dependencies,  are  to  be  garrisoned  by 
the  force  of  the  United  States  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.M. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  no  officer  or  man  of  said  forces 
will  approach  either  of  those  places  nearer  than  our  bat- 
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teries,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  respectively,  except  by 
special  order  or  permission  on  some  matter  of  public 
duty. 

3.  Pending  the   ceremony  of  surrender,   the  whole 
army  will  stand  by  its  arms,  each  corps  near  its  present 
ground,  ready  to  advance  and  attack,  if  necessary. 

4.  The   first   brigade   of  regulars   and  a   volunteer 
brigade,  to  be  designated  by  Major-General  Patterson, 
together  with  any  detachment  from  the  United  States 
squadron   under   Commodore   Perry  that  he   may  be 
pleased  to  designate,  will  be  present  at  the  ceremonies 
of  evacuating  and  surrendering.     These  forces  will  oc 
cupy  such  positions  at  the  ceremonies  as  may  be  as 
signed   by  Brigadier- General  Worth,   detachments   of 
whose  brigade  will  garrison  the  surrendered  works. 

5.  Until  those  garrisons,  with  their  necessary  guards, 
sentinels,  and   patrols,  are   duly  established,  no   other 
persons  whatsoever  will  be  allowed,  except  on  special 
duty,  to  enter  either  of  the  surrendered  places. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  their  property, 
are   placed   under   the   safeguard  of  every  American's 
honor,  and  any  miscreant  who  shall  do   injury  to  any 
persons  or  property,  shall  be  promptly  brought  before  a 
military  commission,  under  General  Orders,  No,  20. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Scott. 

(Signed)  H.  L.  SCOTT, 

Assistant  acting  adjutant- general." 

At  eight  o'clock  Worth's  brigade  was  under  arms, 
with  the  light  battery  of  Colonel  Duncan  in  advance. 
The  brigade  of  Pillow  had  been  placed  under  his  orders, 
and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  army  stood  to  its  arms 
prepared  to  advance  and  attack. 

This  division,  appointed  to  occupy  the  city,  was 
formed  into  two  lines,  about  a  thousand  feet  apart,  on  a 
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vast  plain  in  rear  of  the  city.  Worth  was  on  horseback 
with  his  own  staff,  made  more  brilliant  by  many  officers 
who  on  such  an  occasion  could  be  spared  from  duty. 
General  Pillow  was  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.  All 
stood  breathless  with  expectation,  until  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets  was  heard,  and 
the  Mexican  army  defiled  from  the  city  between  the 
American  lines,  stacked  its  arms,  and  marched  off.  At 
two  o'clock,  the  division  was  formed  in  column,  and 
marched  into  the  main  plaza.  The  stars  and  stripes 
were  run  up  in  Fort  Conception  by  Major  Wright,  of 
Worth's  own  regiment ;  by  Major  Martin  Scott,  of  the 
1st,  in  Fort  Santiago ;  and  over  the  castle  by  Lieuten 
ant-Colonel  Belton,  of  the  3d  artillery.  As  the  flags 
went  up,  the  guns  of  Duncan,  which  had  been  among 
the  first  discharged  in  the  war,  saluted  them,  and  were 
answered  by  every  vessel  of  the  fleet,  and  by  manning 
the  yards  of  all  the  American  ships  of  war  and  trans 
ports.  Then  the  troops  in  the  plaza  for  the  first  time 
cheered.  The  whole  army  took  up  the  echo,  and  the 
world  knew  that  a  new  authority  existed  in  Vera  Cruz. 
By  that  time,  the  Mexican  army  was  hidden  from  view 
amid  the  sinuosities  of  the  road  to  the  capital.  After 
the  surrender,  General  Worth  assumed  by  order  the  du 
ties  of  governor,  and  occupied  the  city  and  castle,  in 
which  he  found  but  ammunition  and  provisions  for  three 
days.  The  surrender  was  a  necessity. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Worth  appointed  governor  of  Vera  Cruz — Advance  of  the  army 
— Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo — Worth's  report  from  Perote — Pri 
soners  taken  at  Cerro  Gordo — Worth  enters  Puebla. 

WORTH  was  appointed  by  General  Scott  governor  of 
the  captured  city,  and  while  the  army  was  preparing  to 
advance,  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  of  the 
new  regime.  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  a  strict  disci 
pline  and  thorough  police  had  been  established,  and  the 
port,  long  closed,  thrown  open  to  commerce.  By  his 
amenity  and  just  administration,  General  Worth  made 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  Mexican  and  European, 
look  on  the  new  order  of  things  as  a  blessing,  and 
taught  them  by  experience  what  a  good  government  was, 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  probable,  even  after  the  termination 
of  the  war,  that  the  people  will  consent  to  remain  under 
so  execrable  a  system  as  they  had  for  centuries  been 
subject  to. 

By  the  8th  of  April,  all  arrangements  for  an  advance 
had  been  consummated,  and  on  that  day  General  Twiggs, 
with  the  1st  division  of  regulars,  moved  forward  towards 
the  capital. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  this  part  of  Mexico. 
A  low  sandy  plain,  grown  up  with  cactus  and  other  tro 
pical  plants,  extends  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  three  days'  march  from  Vera 
Cruz,  where  the  tropical  heat  is  first  tempered  into  that 
climate  which  gains  for  the  country  beyond  it  the  name 
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of  Tierra  Templada,  or  the  temperate.  Over  this  coun 
try  extends  the  Cqmino  del  Rey,  or  Royal  Road,  now 
rebaptized  Camino  National,  as  the  old  Royal  Lion  of 
Louis  XVI.  became,  under  the  rule  of  his  murderers, 
the  Lion  of  the  Nation.  On  this  road  is  the  famous  Na 
tional  Bridge,  a  work  of  stupendous  art,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  in  the  world — in  the  hands  of  a 
few  men  who  were  determined  to  fight,  susceptible  of 
being  made  a  Thermopylae.  This  position  was,  how 
ever,  not  defended,  the  enemy  taking  possession  of  ano 
ther  equally  strong,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  or  Broad  Mountain, 
where  the  country  first  begins  to  ascend.  General 
Twiggs's  (the  2d)  division  led  the  column ;  Worth  fol 
lowed  with  his  troops,  and  the  division  of  volunteers 
was  close  in  his  traces.  On  the  16th  of  April,  General 
Scott  reached  the  foot  of  this  pass. 

The  grand  order  published  on  that  occasion,  unfolds 
the  causes  of  General  Scott's  uniform  success.  It  shows 
the  reason  that  he  has  always  been  a  conqueror,  to  be, 
that  the  possibility  of  defeat  finds  no  expression  in  his 
nomenclature.  Yet  the  chances  of  that  strife  were 
enough  to  make  any  one  pause,  except  soldiers  who  had 
been  formed  in  a  contest  with  British  troops,  and  kept 
in  burnished  preparation  by  a  ten  years'  war  with  the 
Florida  Indians,  an  enemy  individually  equal  to  any  in 
the  world.  Along  the  rugged  crest  of  El  Cerro,  Santa 
Anna,  beyond  all  doubt  a  great  general,  had  chosen 
his  own  position,  with  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  posi 
tion  was  strong,  but  had  one  weak  point,— it  might  be 
turned.  The  road  to  Jalapa  at  El  Plan  del  Rio,  the 
bed  of  an  exhausted  stream,  is  overhung  by  a  series  of 
precipitous  cliffs,  all  of  which  had  been  fortified.  The 
enemy  had  occupied  this  ridge,  having  a  high  rocky 
ravine  on  one  side  and  an  impassable  mountain  on  the 
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other.  The  road  itself  was  commanded  .by  El  Cerro 
Gordo  for  nearly  a  rnile,  and  could  be  passed  by  no 
body  of  men.  The  enemy,  however,  manifestly  ex 
pected  to  be  attacked  here,  and  did  not  anticipate  the 
display  of  any  manoeuvre  but  the  charge  of  the  bayonet. 
General  Scott  at  once  determined  on  another  course ; 
by  immense  labor  his  troops  opened  a  road  around  the 
Mexican  left,  which  not  only  escaped  his  fire,  but  placed 
the  American  army  in  a  favorable  position  for  attack. 
The  enemy  was  not  informed  of  this  until  it  was  nearly 
completed,  and  immediately  detached  General  La  Vega 
with  a  large  force  to  the  works  on  the  Mexican  left.  On 
the  17th,  to  distract  attention  from  the  movements  on  his 
flank,  Scott  ordered  Twiggs  to  attack  a  strong  position 
on  the  left  and  front  of  the  Cerro.  Colonel  Harney 
commanded  here,  and  at  the  head  of  the  rifles  (dis 
mounted)  and  some  foot  carried  the  work  in  the  most 
gallant  manner. 

On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  General  Twiggs  was 
ordered  to  follow  up  this  advantage  by  an  attack  on  the 
main  work  of  Cerro,  already  much  annoyed  by  the 
American  artillery,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  first 
post  captured.  Three  columns  were  ordered  simulta 
neously  with  General  Twiggs  to  attack  the  enemy's  line. 
One  of  them  was  to  be  headed  by  General  Worth,  and 
the  other  two  by  Pillow  and  Shields  of  the  volunteers. 
General  Twiggs  carried  his  work  in  a  style  unsurpassed. 
The  column  was  headed  by  Harney,  who  won  praises 
from  all  by  his  deliberate  daring. 

Worth  led  his  command  with  the  greatest  exertions 
to  the  heights  which  commanded  the  enemy's  left,  and 
summoned  the  strong  work  in  that  quarter  to  surrender. 
General  Pinzon  did  so,  with  all  his  forces.  General 
Shields  was  not  so  fortunate,  having  been  exposed  to 
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General  La  Vega,  who  defended  himself  most  gallantly. 
The  work  was,  however,  carried,  the  general  being 
severely  wounded  in  the  body  by  a  grape  shot.  The 
brigade  was  then  led  by  Colonel  Baker.  General  Pil 
low  only  was  repulsed  and  withdrew  his  men ;  while 
preparing  for  another  demonstration,  the  whole  enemy's 
line  laid  down  their  arms.  The  enemy's  loss  was  great, 
five  thousand  men  having  been  taken,  with  four  general 
officers ;  one  general  officer  of  high  distinction  was 
killed,  and  the  slaughter  of  all  grades  was  immense. 

Santa  Anna  commanded  in  person,  being  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  men  outside  the  lines,  two  thousand  of 
whom  were  lancers,  and  eight  thousand  in  the  various 
forts.  General  Scott  had  but  eight  thousand  men,  Quit- 
man  not  having  arrived  in  time  to  share  in  the  engage 
ment.  Santa  Anna,  Ampudia,  the  second  in  command, 
and  Canalizo,  fled  precipitately,  and,  as  the  Mexican 
prisoners  said,  behaved  most  disgracefully.  General 
Twiggs  immediately  pursued  the  fugitives,  but  without 
success,  so  rapid  had  been  their  flight.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  General  Twiggs  wrote  the  despatch  of  the  opera 
tions  of  his  division  from  Jalapa.  Worth  in  the  mean 
time  had  captured  the  strong  castle  and  town  of  Perote, 
without  resistance,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  wrote  the 
following  communication : 

"HEAD-QUARTERS  FIRST  DIVISION,  | 
Perote,  April  22d,  1847.         j 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information 
of  the  general-in-chief,  that  my  division  occupied  the 
castle  and  town  of  Perote  at  twelve  M.,  to-day,  without 
resistance — the  enemy  having  withdrawn  the  night  before 
last,  and  yesterday  evening — leaving  Colonel  Velasquez, 
as  commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  government, 
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to  turn  over  the  armament  of  the  castle,  consisting  of 
fifty-four  guns  and  mortars,  iron  and  bronze,  of  various 
calibres,  in  good  service  condition,  eleven  thousand  and 
sixty- five  cannon-balls,  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
bombs  and  hand  grenades,  and  five  hundred  muskets. 

In  the  retreat  hence,  the  enemy  carried  away  no  ma- 
teriel  of  war.  No  force  has  passed,  embodied,  except 
some  three  thousand  cavalry  in  deplorable  plight,  headed 
by  the  recreant  Ampudia.  The  infantry — some  two 
thousand — passed  in  small  bodies,  generally  without 
arms.  The  few  having  any,  sold  them,  whenever  a  pur 
chaser  could  be  found,  for  two  or  three  reals.  The  route 
and  panic  is  complete,  and  the  way  opened.  A  stand 
may  be  made  at  Puebla,  but  doubted.  These  are  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

The  fortress  affords  quarters  for  two  thousand  troops 
and  their  officers,  with  ample  store-houses,  hospitals, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  a  supply  of  good  water  within  the  walls. 

The  Generals  Landero  and  Morales,  confined  in 
Perote  for  the  affair  at  Vera  Cruz,  as  also  some  Ameri 
can  prisoners,  were  allowed  to  go  at  large  on  the  retire 
ment  of  the  garrison.  I  have  several  of  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  captured  near 
Vera  Cruz.  Lieutenant  Rogers,  of  the  navy,  had  been 
previously  sent  to  the  capital. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

W.  J.  WORTH, 
Brevet  major-general  commanding. 
To  Captain  H.  L.  SCOTT,  acting  assistant  j 
adjutant-general,  head-quarters,  Jalapa."  j 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  at  Cerro  Gordo  was 
immense.  But  few  who  were  within  the  intrenchments 
escaped.  Santa  Anna  kept  a  large  corps  of  reserve  out 
side  the  batteries,  all  of  whom  fled  with  him.  The  want  of 
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cavalry  was  severely  felt  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  if  General  Tvviggs  had  had  a  ca 
valry  force  of  one  thousand,  he  would  have  captured 
Santa  Anna  and  his  whole  army.  The  officers  who  were 
taken  prisoners  were  the  bravest  and'best  in  the  Mexican 
army.  General  Jarrero  is  an  old  and  experienced  officer, 
who  has  long  commanded  the  castle  of  Perote ;  and 
when  the  Texan  prisoners  were  confined  in  that  gloomy 
fortress,  treated  them  with  great  kindness  and  generosity 
— a  claim  for  considerate  treatment  not  likely  to  be  dis 
regarded  by  General  Scott. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  General  Worth  entered  the  an 
cient  city  of  Puebla,  one  of  the  seats  of  power  of  vice 
regal  Mexico,  with  legends  connecting  the  story  of  the 
christianizing  of  Mexico  with  the  old  Aztec  legends  and 
mythology. 

A  long  delay  here  ensued,  caused  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  government  had  not  reinforced  General  Scott, 
and  had  sent  to  him  an  incubus  in  the  shape  of  a  sub 
ordinate  officer  of  the  state  department,  for  the  nonce 
dignified  with  the  authority  of  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Mexican  Republic.  This  function 
ary  made  a  brilliant  failure,  and  finally  it  v  as  necessary 
for  General  Scott  to  act  out  his  own  phrase,  "  conquer 
a  peace." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

American  army  leaves  Puebla — Appearance  of  the  country — 
Rio  Frio — Camino  del  Key — El  Penon — Mexicans  retreat — 
Sight  of  Mexico — Battle  of  Contreras.  t» 

THIS  army,  commanded  by  the  general-in-chief,  left 
Puebla  on  the  7th  of  August  for  the  capital.  The  coun 
try  through  which  it  passed  was  one  of  the  most  beauti 
ful  in  the  world,  where  tropical  fruits  were  mingled  with 
those  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  far  in  the  distance  was 
seen  the  alpine  foliage  of  the  Cordillera.  The  gay 
palazzo,  which  looked  as  if  it  might,  by  a  magic  powrer, 
have  been  transported  from  Terni  or  the  Lago  di  Como, 
stood  in  close  neighborhood  to  the  remains  of  the  Aztec 
dynasty.  The  road  from  Puebla  to  the  capital  is  one 
ascent,  and  from  the  summit  of  each  hill  valleys  and 
mountains  were  seen  rapidly  succeeding  each  other  until 
lost  in  the  distance.  Occasionally,  far  beyond  the  flank 
ers,  a  gay  caballero  was  seen,  who,  when  pursued,  be 
came  lost  in  the  forest,  and  bore  to  his  companions  intel 
ligence  that  the  American  army  was  on  the  advance. 
Popocatepetl,  a  volcano  before  the  native  Mexican  an 
nals  began,  and  minor  craters,  were  seen  on  the  south. 

On  the  second  day's  march,  the  general-in-chief,  with 
his  body-guard,  composed  of  a  troop  of  the  1st  dragoons, 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Philip  Kearney,  of  that  re 
giment,  took  personal  command  of  the  advance.  The 
road  lay  over  dark  resacas  and  running  streams,  where 
volcanic  rocks  rose  above  each  other,  and  every  detour 
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might  have  been  made  a  fortress.  The  forests  were 
primeval,  interspersed  with  lakes,  which  more  than  once 
recalled  to  the  army  recollections  of  New  England 
and  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  country,  to  which  na 
ture  has  been  so  prodigal  of  these  beauties.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  the  Rio  Frio  was  passed,  and  the  army 
ascended  the  hill,  from  which  it  looked  into  the  beauti 
ful  valley  of  Mexico.  This  vaunted  defile  was  passed, 
and  the  officers  of  engineers  looked  back  in  wonder  on 
the  Titanic  rocks  piled  one  above  another,  recalling  the 
fable  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.  Vast  trunks  of  trees  were 
piled  here  one  above  another,  sharp  and  gnarled  limbs 
were  collected  on  the  road  side,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  enemy  had  purposed  making  a  stand  here ; — 
they  did  not,  and  hereafter  their  countrymen  will  ask 
why.  All  the  elements  of  defence  were  there,  except 
stout  arms  and  brave  hearts;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  if 
Valencia  had  taken  position  with  the  six  thousand  men  at 
the  head  of  whom  he  was  then  retreating  to  Mexico,  a 
battle  more  serious  to  the  American  army  than  that  of 
Cerro  Gordo  must  have  ensued.  He  was,  however,  a 
day's  march  in  advance.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
the  army  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  from 
the  summit  of  which  was  seen  the  table-land  of  Mexico ; 
and  on  the  next  night  encamped  at  Ayotla,  a  few  miles 
from  Lake  Chalco — only  fifteen  miles  from  Mexico. 

So  far  the  army  had  marched  along  el  Camino  del 
Rey,  rechristened  the  National  Road — a  vast  work,  con 
structed  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  upon 
the  basis  of  some  old  Aztec  work.  So  far  the  advance 
of  the  army  under  Scott  and  Twiggs  had  proceeded, 
and  a  halt  was  made  until  General  Worth  should  arrive 
with  his  regulars,  and  the  volunteer  divisions  of  Quitman 
and  Pillow  should  reach  them.  Between  the  army  and 
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the  city  was  Lake  Tezcuco  and  the  marshes  around  it. 
The  whole  road  thenceforward  was  composed,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  causeways  made  heroic  in  Mexico  by  the  tra 
ditions  of  the  noche  triste  and  the  conquest  by  Cortez. 
This  road  was  commanded  by  El  Penon,  a  lofty  exhaust 
ed  volcanic  peak,  with  a  natural  breastwork  of  rock  en 
filading  the  road.  This  position  had  been  completely 
fortified  by  Santa  Anna.  One  side  was  inaccessible  by 
nature,  the  rest  had  been  made  so  by  art.  Batteries,  in  all 
mounting  fifty  guns  of  different  calibres,  had  been  placed 
on  its  sides,  and  a  deep  ditch,  twenty-four  feet  wide  and 
ten  deep,  filled  with  water,  had  been  cut  connecting  the 
two  flanks  already  surrounded  by  marshes.  On  this  side 
Santa  Anna  had  twenty-five  thousand  men,  against  an 
American  force  of  nine  thousand  men,  all  told. 

On  the  22d,  a  reconnoissance  was  made  by  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief  and  engineers ;  all  of  whom  pronounced  an 
attack  impracticable,  as  five  thousand  men  would  be 
killed  before  the  enemy  would  feel  a  blow.  A  far 
ther  reconnoissance  was  ordered,  and  another  road  pass 
ing  south  of  the  Camino  del  Rey  was  discovered. 
When,  however,  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  a  second 
series  of  defences,  consisting  of  five  batteries,  was  disco 
vered  at  Mexicalsingo.  This  latter  reconnoissance  was 
made  by  the  engineers,  and  pronounced  by  General 
Scott,  certainly  not  prone  to  idle  flattery,  "  the  boldest 
reconnoissance  made  during  the  war."  In  the  mean 
time,  General  Worth,  with  his  division  of  regulars,  had 
advanced  to  a  position  called  Chalco,  immediately  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

General  Worth  had  thrown  out  many  examining  par 
ties,  and  had  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  road  around 
the  left  of  Lake  Chalco,  to  the  west  gate  of  Mexico, 
which  had  not  been  fortified.  He  hastened  to  communi- 
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cate  the  fact  to  Scott,  and  the  two  concurred  in  thinking 
the  matter  should  at  once  be  taken  advantage  of. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  whole  army  ad 
vanced,  the  brigade  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Smith 
acting  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was  composed  of  the  rifles, 
1st  artillery,  and  the  3d  infantry,  with  Taylor's  battery. 
As  the  rear-guard,  marching  slowly  along,  came  up  with 
the  train,  news  came  to  General  Twiggs  that  a  force  of 
about  five  thousand  men  were  trying  to  cross  the  road 
between  them  and  the  train,  in  order  to  cut  it  off.  The 
army  was  then  passing  through  a  small  village  which, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  called  Buena  Vista.  On 
its  left  were  vast  fields  of  half-ripened  barley,  through 
which  the  enemy's  column  advanced  in  beautiful  order. 
The  American  line  of  battle  was  at  once  deployed,  oc 
cupying  a  position  between  the  enemy  and  the  moun 
tains.  The  strong  point  of  General  Scott's  tactics  is  the 
fact  that  he  never  conceives  defeat  possible,  and  acts 
always  as  if  gifted  with  prescience.  No  Mexican  gene 
ral,  however,  ever  drew  up  a  line  of  battle  without  provi 
sion  for  retreat.  This  is  the  reminiscence  of  an  old  world 
strategy,  for  which  the  new  art  of  war  makes  no  provi 
sion.  In  the  old  tactics  of  Steuben,  is  a  chapter  of 
the  drill  to  teach  soldiers  how  to  ground  arms  grace 
fully  ;  an  exercise  never  performed  but  when  an  army 
surrenders.  This  was  performed  by  three  words  of 
command  and  thirteen  motions.  General  Scott  never 
conceived  that  an  American  army  would  ground  its 
arms,  and  therefore  omitted  it  in  his  manual.  Mexico 
still,  however,  follows  the  traditional  art  of  war,  so  that 
Santa  Anna  has  twice  complained,  though  he  defeated 
Taylor  at  Buena  Vista  and  Scott  at  Plan  del  Rio,  both 
were  so  ignorant  that  they  did  not  know  he  had  gained  a 
victory. 
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The  Mexican  army,  thus  outflanked,  immediately  re 
treated,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  field.  On  that  night 
the  whole  army  halted  at  Chalco.  On  the  next  day  the 
march  was  arduous  in  the  extreme,  the  road,  a  mere 
country  path,  was  as  bad  as  possible,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  the  united  strength  of  men  and  horses  could  do  to 
draw  the-  wagons  to  that  place.  After  a  similar  march 
on  the  next  day,  the  army  reached  a  most  beautiful  olive 
grove,  of  vast  size,  in  which  the  whole  army  encamped. 
At  all  the  villages  were  seen  traces  of  the  old  Mexican 
religion. 

On  the  17th,  the  spires  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Mex 
ico  were  seen,  and  on  the  18th  General  Scott  arrived 
with  the  mass  of  the  army.  He  immediately  made  a 
fresh  reconnoissance.  Mexico  lay  about  three  leagues 
to  the  north,  San  Antonio  about  one  league,  and  Con- 
treras,  of  which  Valencia  had  taken  possession,  about 
three  miles  to  the  west. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  General  Worth  was  ordered  to 
advance  along  the  main  road,  preceded  by  a  strong 
reconnoitering  party.  When  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  San  Antonio,  the  advance  was  fired  on,  and  Captain 
Seth  B.  Thornton,  2d  dragoons,  already  distinguished, 
killed  by  the  first  shot.  The  officers  of  engineers  were 
immediately  sent  forward,  to  ascertain  if  a  road  could  be 
opened  to  San  Angel,  around  San  Antonio.  Worth  in 
the  interim  fixed  himself  at  Cureca,  whence  he  could 
distinguish  the  enemy  busy  at  San  Antonio. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  rest  of  the  army 
advanced.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  by  a  dis 
tinguished  officer  of  engineers  best  describes  subsequent 
events.  "  When  we  arrived  here  (San  Angelo)  we  heard 
the  sound  of  General  Worth's  guns,  who  was  said  to 
have  attacked  San  Augustine,  a  village  three  miles 
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nearer  the  capital,  where  Santa  Anna  was  said  to  be  with 
twenty  thousand  men.     When  we  arrived  at  San  Juan, 
the  men  were  told  to  sling  their  blankets  across  their 
shoulders,  put  their  knapsack^  into  their  wagons,  and  to 
put  two  days'  bread  and  beef  in  their  haversacks.  When 
this  order  came,  all  knew  that  the  time  had  come.  The 
officers  arranged  their  effects,  put  on  their  old  coats,  and 
filled  their  haversacks  and  flasks.     Soon  we  were  all 
ready  for  anything  but  a  thrashing.     We  here  heard 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  which  was  nearly  as  follows: — 
Santa  Anna  with  twenty  thousand  men  was  at   San 
Augustine ;  Valencia  with  ten  thousand  was  at  a  hill 
called  Contreras,  which  commanded  another  road  par 
allel  to  the  San  Augustine  road,  but  which  led  into  it 
between  the  city  and  Santa  Anna.     Now,  by  cutting 
a  road  across,  if  we  could  whip  Valencia,   we  could 
follow  the  road  up  and  thus  get  in  between  Santa  Anna 
and  Mexico,  and  whip  him  too.     General  Worth,  sup 
ported  by  General  Quitman,  was  to  keep  Santa  Anna 
in  check,  while  Twiggs,  backed  by  Pillow,  was  to  try 
and  astonish  Valencia,  which  you  will  see  he  did  very 
effectually.     Pillow,  with  some  of  the  ten  regiments, 
was  to  cut  the  road.     We  left  San  Juan   about  one 
o'clock,  not  particularly  desiring  a  fight  so  late  in  the 
day,  but  still  not  shunning  it,  in  case  we  could  have  a 
respectable   chance.     About   two   P.  M.,  as  we   had 
crawled  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  whither  we  had  ourselves 
been   pulling   Magruder's   battery   and   the   mountain 
howitzers,  we  suddenly  espied  Valencia  fortified  on  a  hill 
about  two  hundred  yards  off,  and  strongly  reinforced 
by  a  column  which  had  just  come  out  of  the  city.     We 
lay  down  close,  to  avoid  drawing  their  fire,  while  the 
battery  moved  past  at  a  full  gallop.     Just  then  General 
VOL.  II. 18 
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Smith's  manly  voice  rung  out  '  Forward,  Rifles — to 
support  the  battery* 

They  did  advance  until  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
the  work,  when  the  enem)i  opened  his  fire  from  sixteen 
and  eight-inch  howitzers.  The  ground  was  very  bad 
for  our  artillery,  being  covered  with  rocks  large  and 
small,  prickly  pear  and  cactus,  intersected  by  ditches 
filled  with  water,  and  lined  with  maguey  plant,  itself 
imperviable  to  cavalry,  and  writh  patches  of  corn  which 
concealed  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  while  it  impeded  our 
own  passage.  The  artillery  advanced  but  slowly  under 
a  most  tremendous  fire,  which  greatly  injured  it  before 
it  could  be  got  in  range,  and  the  thickness  of  the  under 
growth  caused  the  skirmishers  thrown  forward  to  lose 
their  relative  position,  as  well  as  the  column.  About 
four  P.  M.,  the  battery  got  in  position  under  a  most 
murderous  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  round  shot.  Here 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  pieces  rendered  the 
American  fire  useless.  We  could  get  but  three  pieces  in 
battery,  while  they  had  twenty-seven,  all  of  them  three 
times  the  calibre  of  ours.  For  two  hours  our  troops 
stood  the  storm  of  iron  and  lead  unmoved.  At  every 
discharge  they  lay  flat  down  to  avoid  the  storm,  and 
then  sprung  up  to  serve  the  guns.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  two  of  the  enemy's  guns  wrere  dismounted,  and  our 
own  much  hurt ;  thirteen  of  the  horses  were  killed  and 
disabled,  and  fifteen  of  the  cannoneers  killed  and  wound 
ed.  The  regiment  was  then  recalled. 

The  lancers  of  the  enemy  had  made  many  charges, 
and  been  beaten  back  by  the  2d  infantry.  The  3d 
acting  as  skirmishers,  even  repelled  the  Mexicans. 

The  army  continued  to  advance,  and  here  Riley  so 
brilliantly  repelled  the  Mexican  cavalry  in  their  repeated 
charges.  The  old  veteran,  straight  and  elastic  as  when 
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an  ensign  of  rifles  he  distinguished  himself  on  the 
northern  lakes,  stood  in  the  centre  of  his  square,  with 
his  sharp  eye  and  peculiar  intonation  awing  into  quiet 
every  other  voice,  and  added  a  new  laurel  to  his  chaplet. 
At  one  time  Riley's  regiment  was  in  rear  of  the  enemy. 
The  commander-in-chief  had,  however,  become  appre 
hensive  about  his  safety,  and  General  Cadwalader  of  the 
volunteer  service  was  ordered  to  support  him.  Before, 
however,  General  Cadwalader  arrived,  the  cavalry  had 
been  defeated;  In  front  of  the  American  army  was 
Valencia,  strongly  intrenched ;  and  so  completely  had 
General  Scott  outgeneralled  the  Mexican,  that  he  was 
unaware  of  the  approach  of  the  main  American  army. 
Mendoza,  with  a  column  of  six  thousand,  was  in  the 
road,  but  thinking  the  Americans  to  be  friends.  On  our 
right  was  a  large  range  of  hills,  whose  continued  crest 
was  parallel  to  the  road,  and  in  which  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle  five  thousand  of  the  best  Mexican  cavalry. 
The  order  of  battle  of  Valencia  has  already  been  re 
ferred  to,  and  it  was  routed  by  the  determined  bravery 
of  the  American  troops.  The  dragoons  in  this  action 
could  do  little,  the  ground  being  as  broken  as  possible. 

The  enemy  were  immediately  beyond  a  Mexican 
village,  as  strong  as  most  of  them  are ;  through  this  was 
a  pathway  near  the  main  road,  and  parallel  to  it ;  in  it 
the  brigades  of  Smith  and  Riley  bivouacked.  During 
the  night  Shields's  division  come  up  and  encamped,  as 
also  did  General  Cadwalader,  who  occupied  a  position 
next  to  the  enemy.  The  army  passed  the  night  in  the 
cold  and  rain  without  food,  and  rejoiced  at  the  word 
fall  in,  given  at  three  in  the  morning. 

The  following  was  the  topography  of  the  battle-field : 
The  enemy's  works  were  on  a  hill  side,  behind  which 
rose  other  and  slightly  higher  hills,  separated  by  deep 
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ravines  and  gullies,  and  intersected  by  streams.  The 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  of  stiff  clay,  which  ren 
dered  it  almost  impossible  to  advance.  The  American 
line  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  enemy's 
works,  Riley's  brigade  on  the  right.  At  about  four,  the 
army  marched  through  a  thick  orchard,  which  effectually 
concealed  it,  even  had  it  not  been  dark,  debouching  into 
a  deep  ravine,  which  ran  within  about  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  work,  directly  in  rear  and  out  of  sight  of 
their  batteries.  At  dawn  of  day,  all  was  ready  for  at 
tack.  On  the  right,  and  opposite  the  right  of  their 
work,  was  Riley's  brigade  of  the  2d  and  1st  infantry 
and  4th  artillery,  next  the  rifles,  then  the  1st  artillery 
and  3d  infantry.  In  the  rear  of  the  American  left  was 
Cadwalader's  brigade,  as  a  support,  with  Shields's  bri 
gade  in  rear,  as  a  reserve ;  the  whole  division  under 
command  of  General  Smith,  in  the  absence  of  General 
Twiggs.  They  had  a  gradual  descent  to  the  enemy's 
work,  with  the  brow  of  the  hill  as  a  natural  glacis.  At 
dawn  of  day  the  attack  was  made,  Riley  leading.  The 
Mexicans  immediately  fired,  but  too  high,  and  after  one 
rush  the  defences  were  carried.  It  was  effected  just  in 
time,  for  scarcely  had  the  parapet  been  carried,  when 
the  Mexican  lancers  appeared.  They  saw  at  once  that 
all  was  lost,  and  retired  precipitately.  All  now  became 
one  scene  of  confusion,  as  the  American  army,  pushing 
on  its  pursuit,  found  it  was  impossible,  to  direct  the  bat 
teries  on  the  retreating  mass,  for  fear  of  destroying  our 
own  men.  Colonel  Riley,  with  the  2d,  pursued  towards 
the  city.  So  total  was  the  rout,  that  it  is  said,  on  one 
occasion,  five  hundred  Mexicans  surrendered  to  thirty 
men  without  any  officer. 

The  enemy's  position  was  stronger  even  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  their  artillery  also  stronger  and 
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better.  The  American  loss  was  small — accounted  for 
by  their  perfect  surprise  at  our  charge.  Our  loss  was — 
one  officer  killed  (Captain  Hanson,  of  the  7th  infantry), 
and  Lieutenant  Van  Buren,  of  the  rifles,  shot  through  the 
leg ;  and  about  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Mexi 
can  force  consisted  of  eight  thousand  men  under  Valencia, 
with  a  reserve,  which  had  not  yet  arrived,  under  Santa 
Anna.  Their  loss,  as  since  ascertained,  was  as  follows  : 
• — Killed  and  buried  since  the  fight,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  wounded,  one  thousand  ;  and  fifteen  hundred  pri 
soners,  exclusive  of  officers,  including  four  generals — 
Salas,  Mendoza,  Garcia,  and  Guadalupe — in  addition 
to  dozens  of  colonels,  majors,  captains,  &c.  General 
Smith,  who  commanded,  captured  in  all  on  the  hill, 
twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  including  five  eight  inch 
howitzers,  two  long  eighteens,  three  long  sixteens,  and 
several  of  twelve  and  eight  inches,  and  also  the  two 
identical  six-pounders  captured  by  the  Mexicans  at 
Buena  Vista,  taken  from  Captain  Washington's  battery 
of  the  4th  artillery.  The  first  officer  who  saw  them 
happened  to  be  the  officer  of  the  4th  selected  by  Gene 
ral  Scott  to  command  the  new  battery  of  that  regiment, 
Captain  Drum.  In  addition  were  taken  immense  quan 
tities  of  ammunition  and  muskets;  in  fact,  the  way  was 
strewed  with  muskets,  escopets,  lances,  and  flags,  for 
miles.  Large  quantities  of  horses  and  mules  were  also 
captured,  though  large  numbers  were  killed. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Contreras,  which  established 
the  reputation  of  General  Smith.  One  division  of  the 
American  army,  two  thousand  strong,  had  routed  eight 
thousand  Mexicans,  in  sight  of  another  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men  and  the  national  capital.  The  road  to 
Mexico  was  not,  however,  yet  opened. 
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Further  advance  towards  the  city — Santa  Catalina — Battle  of 
Churubusco — Armistice. 

AT  eight  on  the  next  morning,  the  army  was  formed 
again,  and  advanced  towards  Mexico.  Before  it  had 
proceeded  a  mile,  it  was  fired  on  from  both  flanks,  and 
it  became  necessary  immediately  to  deploy.  It  was  dis 
covered  that  the  advance  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy's  rear,  which  was  driven  through  San  Angelo. 
A  half  mile  farther  on,  the  advance  was  again  fired  on 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Catalina,  in  the  hamlet  of  the 
same  name.  The  party  was  at  once  dispersed ;  our 
men  rushing  on  their  rear  and  cutting  them  down,  until 
a  discharge  of  grape-shot  from  a  large  piece  in  front 
drove  them  back  to  the  column.  In  this  short  space  of 
time,  five  men  were  killed,  ten  prisoners  taken,  and  a 
small  standard  captured,  which  was  carried  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

While  this  was  going  on,  General  Worth  made  a  de 
monstration  on  San  Antonio,  a  strong  work  immediately 
in  rear  of  Contreras.  On  his  approach,  the  enemy  retired 
to  Churubusco,  considered  impregnable — so,  alas!  had 
been  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Monterey. 
The  works  consisted  of  a  fortified  hacienda  or  farm 
house,  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall  on  all  sides. 
Inside  the  wall  was  a  stone  building,  the  roof  of  which 
was  flat  and  higher  than  the  walls.  Above  all  this  was 
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a  stone  church,  still  higher  than  the  rest,  and  having  a 
large  steeple.  The  wall  was  pierced  with  loop-holes, 
and  so  arranged  that  there  were  two  tiers  of  men  firing 
at  the  same  time.  They  thus  had  four  different  ranges 
of  men  firing  at  once,  and  four  ranks  were  formed  on 
each  range,  and  placed  at  such  a  height  that  they  could 
not  only  overlook  all  the  surrounding  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  had  a  plunging  fire  upon  the  attacking 
force.  Outside  the  hacienda,  and  completely  command 
ing  the  avenues  of  approach,  was  a  field-work  extending 
around  two  sides  of  the  work,  and  protected  by  a  deep, 
wet  ditch,  and  armed  with  seven  large  pieces.  This 
hacienda  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  causeway  lead 
ing  to  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  and  had  to  be  passed 
before  getting  on  the  road.  About  three  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  of  this  work  another  field-work  had  been 
built,  where  a  cross  road  meets  the  causeway,  at  a  point 
where  it  crosses  a  river,  thus  forming  a  bridge-head,  or 
tete  de  pont.  This  was  also  very  strong,  and  armed  with 
three  very  large  pieces  of  cannon.  The  works  were  sur 
rounded  on  every  side  by  large  corn-fields,  which  were 
filled  with  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  so  that  it  was  diffi 
cult  to  make  a  reconnoissance.  An  attack  was  there 
fore  at  once  ordered,  to  clear  the  way  to  the  causeway. 
At  one  P.  M.,  General  Twiggs  attacked  the  side  opposite 
the  fort,  while  Worth  advanced  on  the  tete  de  pont,  and 
after  a  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  carried  it.  Pillow 
and  Quitman  attacked  the  left,  between  the  causeway 
and  Twiggs's  command.  The  dismounted  rifles  were 
on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  work,  with  orders  to  attack. 
General  Pierce  gave  way.  The  enemy  fought ^vell,  and 
their  fire  was  terrific.  From  their  elevated  position, 
they  could  see  everything  which  was  done,  and  thus 
had  a  great  advantage. 
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Three  of  the  guns  were  manned  by  the  companies 
of  St.  Patrick,  of  the  Mexican  foreign  legion,  the  sol 
diers  of  which  were  exclusively  deserters  from  the  Ame 
rican  army  during  the  war.  They  fought  well,  and  were 
said  to  be  better  than  any  other  troops  of  the  garrison. 
Thrice  during  the  action  they  pulled  down  the  white 
flag  of  surrender,  and  shot  down  many  of  the  American 
officers  who  were  personally  known  to  them.  They 
were  finally  surrounded,  made  prisoners,  and  confined, 
to  await  a  trial  on  the  high  charges  of  deserting  their 
colors  and  treason  against  the  United  States.  After  a 
contest  of  three  hours,  the  enemy  gave  way.  Captain 
Phil.  Kearney  immediately  dashed  over  the  tete  depont, 
and  pursued  them  almost  to  the  city.  When  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  gate,  a  fire  was  opened  on  him, 
and  this  gallant  young  officer  lost  an  arm.  He  is  a  ne 
phew  of  the  distinguished  general  of  the  same  name,  a 
soldier  from  choice,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
army.  Many  officers  of  distinction  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  second  affair;  among  whom  were  Colo 
nel  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  seven  officers  of  the 
regular  army.  The  volunteers  also  suffered  greatly.  The 
official  returns  give  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  officers.  The  Mexican 
loss  was,  five  hundred  killed  in  the  second  battle,  one 
thousand  wounded,  and  eleven  hundred  prisoners,  ex 
clusive  of  officers.  Three  more  generals  were  taken ; 
among  them  General  Rincon,  and  Anaya,  the  provi 
sional  president;  also,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  im 
mense  amount  of  ammunition  and  stores.  Santa  Anna, 
in  his  report,  states  his  loss  to  be,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  twelve  thousand.  He  has  only  eighteen 
thousand  left,  out  of  thirty  thousand  which  he  com- 
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manded  when  the  American  army  advanced  on  the  capi 
tal.     Thus  ended  the  20th  of  August,  1847. 

On  the  next  day  General  Scott  advanced  on  the  city, 
expecting  to  reach  Tacubaya  before  night.  Santa  Anna 
retreated  before  him  and  took  refuge,  it  is  said,  under 
the  walls  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Guadalupe.  When 
at  Coyhoacan,  a  flag  of  truce  met  him,  sent  forward  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  embassy,  undoubtedly  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  He  then  made 
them  a  reply,  and  advanced  to  Tacubaya,  where  he  oc 
cupied  the  palace  of  the  good  old  archbishop  of  Mex 
ico.  The  land  lay  before  him.  It  was  as  it  were  in  his 
hand  ;  and,  had  he  but  spoken  the  word,  the  famous 
edifices  of  Mexico,  its  palaces  and  churches,  its  con 
vents  and  colleges,  had  been  before  the  fire  of  the  Ame 
rican  mortars  as  utterly  things  of  yesterday,  as  the  old 
palaces  and  halls  of  Montezuma.  At  this  crisis  the 
ardor  of  the  successful  soldier  gave  way  to  the  Christian 
feeling  of  the  Pacificator.  This  is  glory ;  and  though 
under  the  auspices  of  the  president's  « confidential 
clerk,"  Mr.  Trist,  the  negotiation  failed,  the  honor  of 
having  attempted  it,  is  emphatically  General  Scott's. 
The  history  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Mexican  and 
American  negotiators  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter 
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Scott's  offer  to  negotiate — Diplomatic  correspondence — Failure 
of  the  negotiations,  and  recommencement  of  hostilities. 

ON  the  21st,  General  Scott  offered  to  treat  with  the 
Mexican  authorities,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  Mexican  government  in  cabinet  adopted  the  fol 
lowing  conditions,  as  bases  on  which  their  commis 
sioners  were  to  treat  with  the  "attorney"  of  the  presi 
dent,  Mr.  Trist.  For  only  in  this  capacity  could  Mr. 
Trist  act,  his  existence  being  utterly  unrecognised  by 
any  legislative  act  of  the  United  States. 

"  Provided,  That  the  place  of  conference  ought  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  two  armies. 

Provided,  equally,  That  before  entering  upon  negoti 
ations,  the  American  commissioner  should  acknowledge 
the  right  of  deliberation  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  that  is: 
whether  the  intention  of  the  United  States  has  been  to 
aggrandize  its  territory — why  do  they  not  remain  con 
tented  with  that  which  they  already  occupy?  If  that 
which  he  has  come  to  seek  in  the  capital  is  our  consent 
and  sanction  to  their  demands,  they  ought  to  desist  from 
what  cannot  be  conceded — in  any  other  event,  they  can 
proceed  as  they  have  begun,  and  the  war  will  continue. 

1.  The  independence  of  Texas  shall  be  acknowledged 
upon  consideration  of  an  indemnification. 

2.  It  is  understood  by  Texas,  the  territory  known  by 
this  name  after  the  treaties  of  1819,  and  when  it  formed 
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part  of  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas ;  and  by  no 
means  the  territory  comprehended  between  the  Nueces 
and  Bravo  rivers,  which  the  congress  of  the  pretended 
Texans  declared  belonged  to  it. 

3.  The  evacuation  of  all  the  Mexican  republic  of 
which  they  are  in  occupation,  and  the  raising  the  block 
ade,  leaving  free  our  ports,  shall  be  a  condition  of  treat 
ing  upon  any  other  portion  of  territory. 

4.  Upper  California  can  be  a  subject  of  negotiation. 

5.  In  no  event  shall  the  parallel  of  twenty-six  de 
grees  be  made  the  boundary,  which  would  cause  the 
republic  to  lose  all  New  Mexico,  almost  all  of  Durango, 
all  of  Sonora,  part  of  Sinaloa,  and  almost  all  of  Upper 
California ;  the  concession  of  a  part,  should  it  be  San 
Francisco,  shall   be   yielded  as  a  factory,  never  as  a 
boundary. 

6.  A  settled  indemnification  for  the  port  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  and  a  way  of  communication  to  Oregon. 

7.  The  same  for  the  injuries,  prejudices,  and  extra 
ordinary  expenses  of  this  war,  made  in  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  as  it  is  that  for  which  they  come  to  nego 
tiate,  and  which  has  brought  them  to  the  capital. 

8.  The  same  for  that  which  the  families  of  Matamo- 
j^as,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  republic,  have  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  war. 

9.  The  same  for  the  depredations  committed  by  their 
troops. 

10.  The  same  for  those  committed  by  their  bands  of 
foragers,  whose  licentious  conduct  has  violated  the  laws 
of  nations. 

11.  There  shall  be  presented  for  payment  as  well  the 
cost  of  liquidation  as  that  of  the  reclamations  which  have 
been  made. 
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12.  The  United  States  shall  recognise  the  legitimacy 
of  the  titles  of  owners  of  lands  in  Texas,  under  grants 
given  anterior  to  its   declaration  of  independence,   as 
well  by  the  general  government,  as  by  that  of  the  state, 
and  shall  leave  to  them  their  free  use  and  profit. 

13.  The  United  States  shall  engage  not  to  permit 
slavery  in  any  part  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico. 

14.  The  negotiations  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  reci 
procity,  and  due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  respective 
conditions  of  the  people  of  the  two  nations. 

15.  Less  than  a  year  for  carrying  into  effect  the  defi 
nitive  treaty,  cannot  be  agreed  to. 

16.  The  guarantee  of  its  observance  must,  by  agree 
ment,  be  sought  in  a  European  power,  or  in  a  continen 
tal  congress. 

17.  The  basis  of  this  will  be  the  republican  system 
upon  the  whole  continent,  excepting  Brazil  and  French 
Guiana. 

18.  The  treaty  which  may  be  formed,  shall  not  pre 
judice  in  any  manner  the  principle  of  <  the  most  favored 
nations,'  which  the  republic  has  conceded  to  the  most 
of  the  nations  with  which  it  has  treated. 

19.  The  restoration  of  the  foreign  prisoners  shall  be 
demanded,  and  none  of  the  American  army  shall  enter 
the  city. 

20.  The  return  of  the  ships  and  trophies. 

21.  Jlnd  as  a  general  basis,  to  treat  of  peace  as  if  we 
\ad  triumphed,  and  as  if  the  war  could  be  prosecuted 
with  advantage. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA, 

J.  R.  PACHECO, 

V.  ROMERO, 

ALCORTA, 

RONDERO. 

MEXICO,  August  24,  1847.?? 
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It  needed  no  ghost  to  say  that  on  such  bases  peace 
could  not  be  concluded.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  con 
gratulation  to  all  who  love  the  army,  that  amid  the 
conference  which  ensued  the  name  of  no  officer  occurs ; 
and  that  the  government  did  not  insult  the  laurels  won 
on  a  recent  battle-field,  by  compelling  a  soldier  to  sue 
for  peace  with  a  conquered  enemy.  The  idea  itself  was 
absurd ;  a  victorious  army  in  front  of  the  capital  with 
sword  and  sabre  reeking  with  the  enemy's  blood,  was 
halted  to  enable  the  conqueror  to  ask  for  forgiveness. 

The  following  were  Mr.  Trist's  letter  to  the  Mexican 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Mexican's  answer ; 
certainly  written  with  the  most  distinguished  consider 
ation,  but  with  little  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  may  here  be  asked,  with  what 
propriety  did  Mr.  Trist,  a  commissioner  only,  arrogate 
to  himself  the  forms  of  the  code  which  regulate  the  letters 
of  a  plenipotentiary.  It  is  certain  that  his  illustrious 
connexion,  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  greatest  plenipotentiary 
of  the  age  or  century ;  Mr.  Crawford,  so  successful  in 
his  intercourse  at  a  time  when  all  the  world-  except  the 
United  States  was  at  war ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  or  Mr. 
Cass,  would  not  have  committed  so  great  a  faux  pas. 

"TACUBAYA,  August  25,  1847. 

The  undersigned,  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  near  the  United  Mexican 
States,  invested  with  full  power  to  treat  and  confer 
with  whatever  persons  who  may  be  equally  authorized 
by  the  Mexican  government,  arid  to  negotiate  and  con 
clude  with  them  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace,  friendship, 
and  boundaries  between  the  two  republics,  takes  the 
liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  his  excellency,  the 
minister  of  relations  of  Mexico,  to  the  military  conven- 
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tion  concluded  on  the  the  23d,  and  ratified  on  the  24th, 
which  establishes  an  armistice,  and  has  the  honor  to 
inform  him  that  he  is  ready  to  treat  with  the  commis 
sioner  or  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  begging 
that  an  early  day  may  be  designated  for  the  meeting,  at 
a  point  convenient  to  both  parties. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  his  excellency,  the  minis 
ter  of  relations,  the  assurances  of  his  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

(Signed)  N.  P.  TRIST." 

"  PALACE,  &c.,  August  26,  1847. 
To  Senor  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  #c.5  $•«.,  $c. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  interior  and  exterior 
relations,  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  and  lay  before 
his  excellency,  the  president  of  the  republic,  the  note 
dated  yesterday,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  armis 
tice  concluded  with  the  general-in-chief  of  the  troops 
of  the  United  States,  Senor  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  commis 
sioner  of  that  nation,  intimates  that  he  is  ready  to  treat 
with  the  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  this  repub 
lic,  concerning  the  propositions  of  peace  which  he  is 
authorized  to  make,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  that  an 
early  day  may  be  appointed  for  the  meeting,  at  a  place 
which  may  be  considered  convenient  by  both  parties. 

The  undersigned  has  been  ordered  by  the  president 
to  state,  in  reply  to  Senor  Trist,  that  he  is  now  occupied 
in  appointing  commissioners  to  hear  the  propositions 
which  Seiior  Trist  has  to  make,  and  who  will  assemble 
at  four  o'clock  to-morrow  evening  at  the  village  of  Atz- 
copozalco,  it  being  an  intermediate  point  between  the 
two  armies,  always  providing  that  this  appointment  may 
not  be  inconvenient  to  Senor  Trist — to  whom  the  un- 
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dersigned  offers  the  assurances  of  his  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

(Signed)  J.  R.  PACHECO." 

"TACUBAYA,  August  26,  1847. 

The  undersigned,  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  note  of  the  most  excellent  Senor  Pacheco,  in 
which  he  informs  him  that  the  commissioners  upon  the 
part  of  Mexico,  will  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  nego 
tiation,  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the 
village  of  Atzcopozalco,  that  being  an  intermediate  point 
between  the  respective  forces  of  the  two  nations,  if  the 
undersigned  should  not  consider  it  inconvenient. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  state,  in  reply,  that 
he  accepts  with  pleasure  this  invitation,  in  the  confident 
hope  that  this  first  interview  will  be  promptly  followed 
by  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  all  the  differences  be 
tween  the  sister  republics. 

He  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Senor  Pacheco,  the 
assurances  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)  N.  P.  TRIST. 

To  S.  E.  D.  J.  R.  PACHECO,  minister  of    | 
relations  of  the  Mexican  republic."     j 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  never,  since  the  inde 
pendence  of  Mexico,  have  plenipotentiaries  of  that 
country  and  the  United  States  met,  that  the  former  have 
not  won  the  advantage.  The  triumph  of  Onis  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Sabine,  and  the  mistakes  of  our  own  minis 
ters,  Ellis  and  Shannon,  are  strong  examples  of  this. 

The  Mexicans  were  aware  that  they  had  regained  by 
diplomacy  all  their  generals  had  lost  in  the  field,  and 
while  the  capital  of  an  empire  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
General  Scott,  the  president  and  general  of  its  defeated 
nation  and  army  made  the  following  statement : 
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"  August  25,  1847. 

The  armistice  which  the  general  of  the  army  asked, 
having  been  agreed  to,  and  it  being  necessary  to  appoint 
upon  the  part  of  the  Mexican  government,  commis 
sioners,  who  should  hear — nothing  more — the  proposi 
tions  of  peace  which  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  might  wish  to  make  in  the  name  of  his  govern 
ment,  Don  Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera,  deputy-general,  D. 
Antonio  Monjardin,  magistrate  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  D.  Antonio  Garay,  were  appointed,  sending  them  at 
the  same  time  the  notification  of  their  appointment,  in 
which  they  were  notified  to  meet  to-morrow  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  the  ministry  of  relations,  to  proceed  with  the 
minister  to  the  residence  of  the  president,  in  order  to 
receive  their  instructions,  agreed  to  in  ministerial  council. 

The  minister  of  relations  will  form  a  memorandum, 
which  the  commissioners  will  take  with  them,  and  which 
the  president  will  place  in  their  hands.  By  this  they 
shall  be  restricted  to  their  true  mission,  which,  for  the 
present,  is  no  other  than  to  hear  the  propositions  of 
peace  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  pre 
tend  to  make  the  Mexican  government,  immediately 
making  known  to  it  (the  Mexican  government)  the  con 
tents  of  the  propositions,  that  they  may  be  duly  exam 
ined,  and  that  the  president  and  his  ministers  may  act 
upon  them.  The  government  will  reserve  to  itself  to 
give  to  the  commissioners  sufficient  instructions  to  enter 
upon  the  preliminaries  of  the  negotiation,  consulting  the 
minister  of  relations  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  their  commission,  and  certainly  not  agree 
ing  to  anything  without  the  previous  approbation  of  the 
government." 

The  minister  of  war  wrote  the  following  note  to 
General  Herrera : 
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"  August  25,  1847. 

Most  Excellent  Senor :  The  armistice  asked  by  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  American  troops,  being  entered 
into,  commissioners  are  now  being  named  to  hear  the 
propositions  of  peace  which  that  nation  wishes  to  make 
through  its  commissioner,  and  the  most  excellent  presi 
dent  having  full  knowledge  and  confidence  in  the  patri 
otism  and  other  good  qualites  which  adorn  you,  has 
named  you,  in  conjunction  with  D.  Antonio  Fernandez 
Monjardin  and  D.  Antonio  Garay,  who  were  known  to 
possess  the  highest  qualifications. 

As  in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  country 
is  at  present  placed,  none  of  her  sons  should  be  deaf  to 
her  calls,  the  president  does  not  doubt  that  you  and  the 
above  designated  gentlemen  will  lend  yourselves  willing 
ly  to  the  discharge  of  this  interesting  service,  and  there 
are  hopes  that  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  you 
will  assemble  at  the  ministry,  from  which  you  will  pro 
ceed  to  the  residence  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  re 
public,  who  will  communicate  to  you  the  instructions 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  in  ministerial  council. 

With  this  view,  I  reiterate  to  you  the  assurance  of 
my  consideration.  God  and  Liberty ! 

PACHECO." 

And  Herrera,  a  shrewd  man  arid  a  soldier,  replied 
as  follows : 

"MEXICO,  August  25,  1847. 

Most  Excellent  Sir :  By  your  favor  of  to-day,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  most  excellent  president  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  me  in  connexion  with  D.  Anto 
nio  Fernandez  Monjardin  and  D.  Antonio  Garay,  to 
hear  the  propositions  of  peace  which  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  may  wish  to  make.  As  a  Mexi- 
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can,  desiring  the  good  of  my  country,  I  shall  state  to 
you,  that  finding  myself  at  the  head  of  the  government 
in  the  year  1845,  when  the  government  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  commissioner  to  arrange  the  differences 
which,  through  the  Texas  question,  disturbed  the  har 
mony  which  should  have  existed  between  the  two  re 
publics,  for  the  single  act  of  being  willing  to  listen  to  his 
propositions,  my  administration  was  calumniated  in  the 
most  atrocious  manner — this  act  alone  causing  the  revo 
lution  which  deprived  me  of  the  command — and  to  take 
part  in  the  same  question  at  this  day  would  cause  a  re 
newal  of  the  calumnies  which  then  assailed  me. 

Other  reasons  could  be  given  to  excuse  me,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  exposition  will  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  most  excellent  president  to  admit  my  declen 
sion  of  the  honorable  commission  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  impose  upon  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  assure  you  of  my  appreciation 
and  consideration.  God  and  Liberty  ! 

JOSE  J.  de  HERRERA. 

To  the  most  excellent  minister  of  relations, 
D.  JOSE  RAMON  PACHECO." 


The  following  letter  again  presses  Herrera  to  accept 
the  commission : 

"  MEXICO,  August  26,  1847. 

Most  Excellent  Sir :  I  have  laid  before  the  most  ex 
cellent  president  your  favor  dated  yesterday,  in  which 
you  excuse  yourself  from  accepting  the  office  of  com 
missioner  to  hear  the  propositions  which  the  government 
of  the  United  States  wished  to  make  through  its  com 
missioner,  and  he  has  commanded  me  to  say  in  answer, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  do,  that  the  same  reasons 
which  you  urge  for  your  refusal  were  those  which  he 
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himself  entertained  for  appointing  you.  It  is  proved  by 
this,  that  two  distinct  administrations,  in  different  cir 
cumstances,  have  come  to  concur  in  an  essential  point, 
which  is,  the  propriety  of  hearing  propositions  which 
are  offered  with  a  view  to  terminate  the  evils  of  war. 
His  excellency  continues  to  insist  in  his  desire  that  you 
will  take  upon  yourself  the  conduct  of  this  most  grave 
and  delicate  negotiation,  for  which  he  invokes  your  well 
known  patriotism,  and  the  good  disposition  you  have 
always  manifested  to  serve  the  republic. 

You  will  see  by  the  subjoined  communication,  which 
to-day  I  direct  to  Don  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  that  the  meet 
ing  ought  to  take  place  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow  eve 
ning,  at  the  village  of  Atzcopozalco,  and  the  president 
will  deliver  to  you  the  instructions  by  which  it  should 
be  regulated. 

I  reiterate  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  especial  con 
sideration.  God  and  Liberty ! 

PACHECO. 
To  the  most  excellent  general  of  division, 

D.  JOSE  JOAQUIN  DE  HERRERA." 

General  Herrera,  after  this,  contrary  to  his  own  incli 
nation,  accepted  the  appointment.  The  following  offi 
cial  order  was  subsequently  published  : 

"August  27,  1847. — The  following  persons  are  to 
day  appointed  commissioners,  D.  Jose  Bernardo  Couto, 
and  D.  Miguel  Atristain ;  so  that  the  commission  will  be 
composed  of  the  following  persons :  The  most  excellent 
general  of  the  division,  D.  Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera; 
D.  Jose  Bernardo  Couto  ;  general  of  the  brigade,  Don 
Ignacio  Mora  y  Villamil ;  D.  Miguel  Atristain ;  secre 
tary  and  interpreter,  D.  Jose  Miguel  Arroyo." 

The  next  important  document  is  from  the  president 
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of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even  on 
the  face  of  this  document,  he  assumes  the  responsibility, 
sharing  it  with  no  cabinet  or  congress,  only  with  his 
Pylades. 

"JAMES  K.  POLK,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
all  those  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  Greeting : 

Know  ye,  That,  desirous  of  re-establishing  peace, 
harmony,  and  good  relations  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  ;  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  disgust,  having  especial  confidence  in  the 
integrity,  prudence,  and  talents  of  Senor  Don  Nicholas 
P.  Trist,  we  have  named  him  commissioner  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  to  the  Mexican  republic,  and  invested  him,  in 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  manner,  with  ample  power 
and  authority,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  meet 
and  confer  with  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have 
similiar  authority  from  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  be 
tween  them  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an  arrangement 
of  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  two  countries 
— a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  lasting  boundaries  be 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican 
nation — for  the  definitive  settlement  of  all  reclamations 
of  the  citizens  and  government  of  the  United  States 
against  the  government  of  that  nation,  and  of  all  recla 
mations  of  that  government  and  its  citizens  against  the 
United  States,  and  in  like  manner  to  determine  the 
limits  and  boundaries  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  all  other 
matters  and  things  suitable  for  negotiation,  and  bearing 
upon  the  interests  of  both  nations,  transmitting  and  de 
livering  said  convention,  when  it  shall  be  concluded,  for 
ratification,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  this  document  is  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  United  States. 

Done  and  executed  under  my  hand,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  this  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1847,  and  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States. 

JAMES  K.  POLK, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
JAMES  BUCHANAN,          i 
Secretary  of  State."  | 

"  Project  of  a  treaty  presented  by  the  American  commissioner  on 
the  27thj  at  Atzcopozalco. 

ARTICLE  I.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  peace 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mex 
ican  States,  and  between  their  respective  countries,  ter 
ritories,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  without  exception  of 
places  or  persons.  All  hostilities  by  sea  and  land  shall 
definitively  cease,  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty  shall  be  made  and  exchanged  by  both  parties. 

ARTICLE  II.  All  the  prisoners  of  war  made  by  both 
parties,  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  shall  be  returned  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty.  And,  further,  if  there  be  at  present  any 
Mexican  citizens,  held  captives  by  the  Comanches  or 
any  other  savage  tribe  of  Indians,  within  the  limits  of  .the 
United  States,  as  the  same  are  defined  by  this  treaty, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will  require  the  re 
storation  of  such  captives,  and  their  liberty  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  Mexico. 

ARTICLE  III.  So  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been  duly 
ratified  by  the  United  Mexican  States,  it  shall  be  made 
known  with  the  least  delay  to  the  commanders  of  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  of  both  parties ;  and  in  conse- 
<g*ience  there  shall  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities  as  well 
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by  sea  as  by  land,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  on  those  of  the 
United  Mexican  States ;  and  the  said  suspension  of  hos 
tilities  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  both  parties.  Im 
mediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  all  the  forts,  territories,  places  and  pos 
sessions,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  United  States  from  the  United  Mexican 
States  during  the  war,  except  such  as  are  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  the  same  re 
main  defined  by  Article  4  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  re 
turned  without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruc 
tion  or  extraction  of  artillery,  or  of  any  other  public 
property  whatever,  originally  captured  in  said  forts  or 
places,  and  which  remain  in  them  when  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty  shall  be  exchanged  ;  and  in  the  same  man 
ner  all  the  forts,  territories,  &c. 

ARTICLE  IV.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two 
republics  shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three 
leagues  from  land,  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  to  the 
point  where  it  touches  the  southern  line  of  New  Mexico  ; 
thence  westward  along  the  southern  limit  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  southwest  angle  of  the  same ;  thence 
northward  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico  to 
where  the  same  is  cut  by  the  first  branch  of  the  river 
Gila  ;  if  it  be  not  cut  by  any  branch  of  said  river,  then 
to  a  point  in  said  line  nearest  the  said  branch ;  and 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  same,  and  downward  by 
the  middle  of  said  branch,  and  of  the  said  river  Gila, 
until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado ;  thence  down 
ward  by  the  middle  of  the  Colorado,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

ARTICLE  V.  In  consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
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limits  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are  defined  by  the 
preceding  article,  and  by  the  stipulations  which  are 
further  contained  in  article  8,  the  United  States  abandon 
for  ever  against  the  United  Mexican  States  all  reclama 
tion  on  account  of  the  costs  of  the  war,  and  besides 
agree  to  pay  to  the  United  Mexican  States,  in  the  city 

of  Mexico,  the  sum  of . 

ARTICLE  VI.  In  full  consideration  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  articles  4  and  8  of  this  treaty,  the  United 
States  agree  to  assume  and  pay  all  sums  at  present  due 
to  claimants,  and  those  which  may  be  hereafter  estab 
lished,  according  to  the  convention  concluded  between 
the  two  republics  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1843,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  what  shall 
be  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  according  to  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican 
republic,  on  the  llth  of  April,  1839.  And  the  United 
States  equally  agree  to  assume  and  pay  all  reclamation 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  against  the  government 
of  the  United  Mexican  States,  not  previously  decided, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars, 
which  have  arisen  prior  to  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  and 
which  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  due  by  a  commission 
established  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
whose  decisions  shall  be  definitive,  and  conclusive,  pro 
vided  always,  that  in  deciding  on  the  validity  of  the  said 
demands,  the  commission  shall  be  guided  and  governed 
by  the  principles  and  rules  prescribed  by  the  first  arid 
fifth  articles  of  the  unratified  convention,  concluded  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1843, 
and  in  no  case  shall  they  give  judgment  in  favor  of  any 
claim  not  embraced  by  those  principles  and  rules.  And 
the  United  States,  for  the  present  and  the  future,  exone 
rate  the  United  Mexican  States,  from  any  of  the  said 
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demands  whatsoever,  which  may  be  admitted  or  rejected 
by  said' board  of  commissioners. 

ARTICLE  VII.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of 
commissioners,  or  of  the  claimants,  it  shall  be  consi 
dered  necessary  for  the  decision  of  any  of  the  said 
claims  that  any  book,  registers  or  documents,  wrhich 
may  be  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  United  Mexi 
can  States,  should  be  examined,  the  commissioners  or 
claimants  shall  make,  within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by 
congress,  a  petition  to  that  effect,  to  the  Mexican  secre 
tary  of  foreign  affairs,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  him 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Mexican  government  agree  to  remit,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  said  petition,  whatever  of 
the  said  books,  registers,  or  documents  may  be  in  its  pos 
session  or  power,  which  may  have  been  asked  for  from  said 
secretary  of  state,  who  shall  immediately  lay  them  before 
said  board  of  commissioners.  Provided  always,  that 
when  said  petition  shall  be  made  by  any  of  the  claim 
ants,  the  facts  which  they  expect  to  prove  by  such 
books,  registers,  or  documents,  shall  have  been  first 
stated  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  The  government  of  the  United  Mex 
ican  States  hereby  for  ever  concedes  and  guaranties  to 
the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
right  to  transport  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
from  sea  to  sea,  by  whatever  means  of  communication 
may  at  the  time  exist,  whether  by  land  or  by  water,  free 
from  all  tolls  or  charges,  all  articles  whatsoever,  the 
natural  products  of  the  United  States,  or  the  products 
of  its  manufactures,  or  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  any  country  whatever,  belonging  to  the  government 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  free  right 
of  passage  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
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government  of  the  United  Mexican  States  equally  con 
cedes  and  guaranties  to  the  government  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  same  right  of  passage  for  their 
merchandise  and  the  articles  aforesaid,  as  it  grants  to  its 
own  citizens,  by  any  railroad  or  canal,  which  may  here 
after  be  v,  instructed  across  said  isthmus,  whether  by  the 
government  of  the  United  Mexican  Stares,  or  by  its 
authorization,  paying  only  such  tolls  as  may  be  estab 
lished  ;  and  no  other  or  more  onerous  shall  be  im 
posed  or  collected  upon  the  articles  or  merchandise 
mentioned  belonging  to  the  government  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  on  the  persons  of  said  citizens,  for 
passage  over  said  railroad  or  canal  than  shall  be  charged 
or  collected  for  the  same  articles  and  merchandise  be 
longing  to  the  government  or  citizens  of  Mexico,  being 
the  natural  products,  or  the  products  of  the  manufac 
tures  of  Mexico,  or  whatsoever  foreign  country,  or  the 
persons  of  its  citizens.  None  of  the  said  articles,  be 
they  what  they  may,  which  may  pass  over  said  isthmus 
from  sea  to  sea,  in  either  direction,  whether  by  the  pre 
sent  communications,  or  by  any  railroad  and  canal 
which  may  hereafter  be  made,  with  the  object  of  being 
transported  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
foreign  country,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  any 
duty  whatever,  whether  of  importation  or  exportation. 
The  two  governments  by  this  article  promise,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  mutually  to  agree  upon  and 
establish  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  avoid  fraud  and  smuggling,  in  consequence  of  the 
right  of  way  hereby  granted  and  perpetually  guarantied 
to  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  IX.  All  the  effects,  commodities,  or  mer 
chandise,  which  have  been  introduced  during  the  war, 
by  whatsoever  port  or  place  of  either  party,  by  the  citi- 
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zens  of  either  party,  or  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  neutral  power,  \vhile  the  same  has  been  in  the  mili 
tary  occupation  of  the  other,  shall  be  permitted  to 
remain  free  from"  confiscation  or  any  charge  or  duty 
which  there  may  be  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  them,  or 
on  the  exportation  of  the  said  property  from  the  country ; 
and  the  proprietors  are  hereby  permitted  to  sell  or  dis 
pose  of  said  property  in  the  same  manner  in  every 
respect  as  if  the  importation  of  the  same  had  been 
made  in  time  of  peace,  and  had  paid  the  duties  accord 
ing  to  the  laws  of  each  country  respectively. 

ARTICLE  X.  The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  concluded  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1831,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  and  each  of  its  articles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
additional  article,  are  hereby  renewed  for  the  term  of 
eight  years,  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi 
cations  of  this  treaty,  with  the  same  effect  and  virtue  as 
if  they  formed  part  thereof;  it  being  understood  that 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  the  right, 
at  any  time  after  the  said  term  of  eight  years,  to  termi 
nate  the  same,  giving  one  year's  previous  notice  to  the 
other  party. 

ARTICLE  XI.  The  treaty  shall  be  approved  and  rati 
fied  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  by 
the  president  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  with  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  general  congress ;  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washing 
ton,  within  the  period  of months,  from  the  date  of 

the  signing  the  same,  or  sooner,  if  practicable." 

The  projet  of  the  treaty  having  been  submitted  to 
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the  Mexican  council  of  ministers,  they  issued  on  the  29th 
of  August,  another  set  of  instructions  to  the  commis 
sioners,  which  are  in  general,  a  repetition  of  those  already 
given,  except  the  two  following  articles : 

"  7.  In  relation  to  the  privileges  solicited  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  navigate  the  river  of 
Tehuantepec,  or  to  traffic  by  whatever  road  or  way  that 
may  be  established  between  the  two  seas,  the  Mexican 
government  refuses  absolutely  all  concession  in  this  par 
ticular  ;  and  in  the  last  resort  can  offer,  at  most,  that  the 
Mexican  government  will  take  into  consideration  the 
friendly  relations  which  may  be  maintained  by  the  Uni 
ted  States  with  the  Mexican  government ;  and  with  re 
ference  to  the  confidence  which  its  conduct  may  inspire, 
it  ought  not  to  doubt  of  the  reciprocity  of  the  Mexicans 
on  the  same  terms  as  other  nations. 

8.  The  Mexican  government  can  in  no  manner  con 
sent  to  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties,  all  the  effects 
introduced  into  its  ports,  proceeding  from  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation,  since  the  occupation  of  the  said 
ports  by  the  said  United  States ;  and  it  shall  be  a  necessary 
condition  to  their  transportation  into  the  interior,  that 
the  duties  be  paid  according  to  the  actual  tariff  of  the 
nation.  In  case  the  United  States  are  compromised  with 
the  importers,  the  United  States  shall  pay  all  the  duties 
of  importation  according  to  the  tariff,  and  the  merchants 
those  of  internal  transport,  consumption,  &c." 

These  additional  instructions,  on  being  transmitted 
to  the  commissioners,  with  instructions  that  in  no  case 
were  they  to  treat  contrary  to  their  express  tenor,  they 
returned  the  following  answer : 
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"  To  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

Excellent  Sir :  Having  examined  the  bases  and  in 
structions  transmitted  by  your  excellency  on  the  morn 
ing  of  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  nego 
tiation  which  has  been  opened  by  the  minister  of  the 
United  States,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  manifest  to  the 
supreme  government,  with  the  frankness  of  honest  men, 
that  upon  those  bases  and  instructions  it  is  impossible  to 
take  upon  ourselves  the  negotiation,  as  we  shall  find 
ourselves  without  the  capacity  to  discharge  the  duty  as 
we  ought. 

We  beg,  then,  that  the  supreme  government  will 
hold  as  not  accepted  on  our  part,  the  powers  with  which 
its  favor  would  honor  us.  God  and  Liberty ! 

JOSE  J.  HERRERA, 

BERNARDO  COUTO, 

IGNACIO  DE  MORA  Y  VILLAMIL, 

MIGUEL  ATRISTAIN, 

JOSE  MIGUEL  ARROYO,  Secretary. 
MEXICOJ  August  31,  1847." 

The  armistice  concluded  between  General  Scott  and 
the  Mexican  president,  stipulated  for  the  preservation  of 
things  in  statu  quo,  and  it  is  useless  to  refer  to  its 
individual  provisions.  Become  hardy  by  observation 
of  the  supplicating  tone  of  the  diplomate,  Santa  Anna 
at  last  broke  the  stipulations,  and  General  Scott  inter 
fered  by  the  following  note  : 

"HEAD-QUARTERS  ARMY  OF  UNITED  STATES,  | 
September  6,  1847.          j 

To  his  Excellency  the  President  and   General-in-chief  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico : 

The  7th  and  12th  articles  of  the  armistice  or  military 
ronvention  which  I  had  the  honor  of  ratifying  and  ex- 
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changing  with  your  excellency  on  the  24th  ult.,  stipulate 
that  the  army  under  my  command  shall  have  the  privi 
lege  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 
There  were  repeated  violations  of  these  articles  soon 
after  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  I  have  now  good 
reasons  for  believing,  that  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  if  not  before,  the  3d  article  of  the  same  conven 
tion  was  also  violated  by  the  same  parties.  These 
direct  breaches  of  good  faith  give  to  this  army  a  full  right 
to  commence  hostilities  against  Mexico  without  giving 
any  notice.  However,  I  will  give  the  necessary  time 
for  an  explanation,  satisfaction,  or  reparation.  If  these 
are  not  given,  I  hereby  formally  notify  you  that  if  I  do 
not  receive  the  most  complete  satisfaction  on  all  these 
points,  before  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  shall  consider 
the  armistice  as  terminated  from  that  hour. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  obedient 
servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT." 

Santa  Anna,  skilful  with  the  pen,  replied  as  follows : 

"  HEAD-QUARTERS  ARMY  OF  MEXICAN  REPUBLIC,  j 
MEXICO,  September  6,  1847.          j 

To  His  Excellency  General  Winfidd  Scott,  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Sir :  By  the  note  of  your  excellency  under  this  date 
I  learn,  with  surprise,  that  you  consider  that  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  Mexico  have  violated  articles 
7,  12,  and  3  of  the  armistice  which  I  concluded  with 
your  excellency  on  the  24th  of  last  month. 

The  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Mexico  have  not 
obstructed  the  passage  of  provisions  for  the  American 
army ;  and  if  at  times  their  transmission  has  been  re 
tarded,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  the 
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American  agents,  who,  without  having  a  previous  under 
standing  with  the  proper  authorities,  gave  occasion  for 
popular  outbreaks,  which  it  has  cost  the  Mexican  govern 
ment  much  trouble  to  repress.  Last  night  and  the  night 
before  the  escorts  for  the  pro  vision  train  were  ready  to  start, 
and  were  only  detained  because  Mr.  Hargous,  the  agent, 
desired  it.  The  orders  given  to  suspend  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  armies  were  addressed  to  private  indi 
viduals,  and  not  to  the  agents  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  intended  purposely  to  expedite  the 
transmission  of  provisions  to  the  army,  and  to  confine 
the  intercourse  to  that  object  exclusively.  In  return  for 
this  conduct  your  excellency  has  prevented  the  owners 
or  managers  of  the  grain  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
from  furnishing  any  flour  to  the  city,  which  is  a  true 
breach  of  the  good  faith  your  excellency  had  pledged  me. 

It  is  false  that  any  new  work  or  fortification  has  been 
undertaken,  because  one  or  two  repairs  have  only  served 
to  place  them  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  on  the 
day  the  armistice  was  entered  into,  accident  or  the  con 
venience  of  the  moment  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  then  existing  works.  You  have  had  early  notice 
of  the  establishment  of  the  battery  covered  with  the 
mud  walls  of  the  house  of  Garry,  in  this  city,  and  did 
not  remonstrate,  because  the  peace  of  two  great  repub 
lics  could  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  things  grave  in 
themselves,  but  of  little  value  compared  to  the  result  in 
which  all  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  continent  take  so  great  an  interest.* 

It  is  not  without  great  grief  and  even  indignation  that 
I  have  received  communications  from  the  cities  and 


*  There  is  probably  some  typographical  error  in  this  sentence,  or 
a  mistake  in  the  translation. 
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villages  occupied  by  the  army  of  your  excellency,  in  re 
lation  to  the  violation  of  the  temples  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God ;  to  the  plunder  of  the  sacred  vases,  and 
to  the  profanation  of  the  images  venerated  by  the  Mex 
ican  people.  Profoundly  have  I  been  affected  by  the 
complaints  of  fathers  and  husbands,  of  the  violence  of 
fered  to  their  daughters  and  wives;  and  these  same 
cities  and  villages  have  been  sacked,  not  only  in  viola 
tion  of  the  armistice,  but  of  the  sacred  principles 
proclaimed  and  respected  by  civilized  nations.  I  have 
observed  silence  to  the  present  moment,  in  order  not  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  negotiations  which  held  out  the 
hope  of  terminating  a  scandalous  war,  and  one  which 
your  excellency  has  characterized  so  justly  as  unnatural. 
But  I  shall  desist  offering  apologies,  because  I  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  truth  that  the  true  cause  of  the  threats  of  re 
newed  hostilities,  contained  in  the  note  of  your  excel 
lency,  is  that  I  have  not  been  willing  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  would  lessen  considerably  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  and  not  only  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but 
that  dignity  and  integrity  which  all  nations  defend  to 
the  last  extremity.  And  if  these  considerations  have  not 
the  same  weight  in  the  mind  of  your  excellency,  the  re 
sponsibility  before  the  world,  who  can  easily  distinguish 
on  whose  side  is  moderation  and  justice,  will  fall  upon 
you. 

I  flatter  myself  that  your  excellency  will  be  convinced, 
on  calm  reflection,  of  the  weight  of  my  reasons.  But 
if  by  misfortune,  you  should  seek  only  a  pretext  to  de 
prive  the  first  city  of  the  American  continent  of  an 
opportunity  to  free  the  unarmed  population  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  there  will  be  left  no  other  means  of  sal 
vation,  but  to  repel  force  by  force,  with  the  decision  and 
energy  which  my  hi^h  obligations  impose  upon  me. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  humble 
servant, 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA." 

The  negotiations,  however,  proceeded,  and  the  Mex 
ican  commissioners  presented  the  following  bases  of  a 
treaty. 

"  1.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  be 
tween  the  Mexican  Republic  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  between  their  respective  territories,  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  without  exception  of  places  or  per 
sons. 

2.  All  the  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  either  party, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  shall   be  returned  immediately 
after  the  present  treaty  shall  be  signed.     It  is  moreover 
agreed,  that  if  any  Mexicans  shall  remain  captives  in  the 
hands  of  any  savage  tribe  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory  which,  according  to  Article  4,  will  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
shall  cause  them  to  be  delivered  up  and  restored  to  lib 
erty  and  their  homes  in  Mexico. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty,  there  shall  be  returned  to  the  Mexican 
Republic  all  the  forts,  territories,  places  and  possessions 
which  have  been  taken  or  occupied  during  the  present 
war,  within  the  limits  which  by  Article  4  wTill  remain  to 
the  said  Republic.     There  shall  likewise  be  restored  the 
artillery,  stores  and  munitions  of  war  which  were  con 
tained  in  the  castles  and  strong  places,  when  they  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States.     In 
respect  to  the  artillery  taken  without  the  limits  of  the  said 
castles  and  strong  places,  there  shall  be  returned  to  Mex- 
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ico  that  "part  which  remains  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States  forces  after  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

4.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  republics  shall 
commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from 
land,  opposite  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Cor 
pus  Christi,  running  in  a  direct  line  within  the  said  bay 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nueces ;  thence  it  shall  follow 
the  middle  of  said  river  to  its  source ;  from  the  source 
of  the  Nueces  it  shall  follow  a  direct  course,  until  it 
reaches  the  frontier  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east-southeast 
part ;  thence  it  will  follow  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico 
by  the  east  and  northwest,  until  it  touches  latitude  37 
degrees,  which  will  serve  as  a  boundary  of  both  repub 
lics,  from  the  point  where  it  touches  the  said  western 
frontier  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  go 
vernment  of  Mexico  binds  itself  not  to  found  any  new 
settlement,  nor  establish  colonies,  in  the  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

5.  In  compensation  for  the  extension  of  its  former 
limits,  which  the  United  States  will  acquire  by  the  pre 
ceding  article,  the  government  of  the  said  United  States 
agrees  to  pay,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  that  of  the  repub 
lic  of  Mexico,  the  sum  of ,  which  shall  be 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  said  government  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty. 

6.  The  United  States  shall  moreover  take  upon  itself 
to  satisfy  completely  to  the  claimants  all  which  may  be 
now  due,  and  which  may  hereafter  accrue,  on  account 
of  the  claims  liquidated  and  adjudged  against  the  Mexi 
can  Republic,  according  to  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  both  republics  on  the  llth  of  April,  1839,  and 
the  30th  of  January,  1843 ;  and  the  Mexican  republic 

VOL.  II. 20 
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shall  have  nothing  to  pay  in  future  on  account  of  the 
said  claims. 

7.  The  government  of  the  United  States  also  binds 
itself  to  take  upon  itself  the  complete  payment  of  all 
claims  of  its  citizens  not  yet  decided,  against  the  Mexi 
can  Republic,  from  whatever  motive  they  may  proceed  ? 
or  whatever  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  said  claims, 
so  that  the  accounts  of  all  kinds  which  exist,  or  can  be 
supposed  to  exist,  between  the  government  of  Mexico 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  until  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
considered  definitiyely  and  for  ever  settled. 

8.  In  order  that  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  observance  of  the  preceding  article,  may  satisfy  the 
undecided  claims  of  its  citizens  against  the  Mexican 
Republic,  there  shall  be  established,  by  the  government 
of  the  said  United  States,  a  tribunal  of  commissioners, 
whose  decisions  shall  be  definitive  and  conclusive,  and 
the  decision  upon  the  validity  of  any  demand  shall  be 
made  according  to  the  principles  and  rules  which  were 
established  in  articles  1  and  5  of  the  unratified  conven 
tion  entered  into  in  Mexico  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1843  ;  and  in  no  case  will  judgment  be  given  in  favor 
of  a  claimant,  unless  in  accordance  with  the  said  rules. 
If  the  tribunal  of  commissioners  should  judge  it  neces 
sary  for  the  just  decision  of  any  demand,  to  see  any 
books,  registers,  or  documents,  which  maybe  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  certified  copies 
shall  be  remitted,  on  being  requested — it  being  well  un 
derstood  that  in  each  case  the  point  to  be  proved  shall 
have  been  specified  upon  oath,  before  any  demand  shall 
be  made  for  the  stated  books. 

9.  All  the  temples,  houses,  and  edifices  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  territories  which 
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formerly  belonged  to  the  Mexican  republic,  and  which 
by  this  treaty  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  continue  dedicated  to  the  same  services  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  without  any  variation,  and  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  laws.  Any  effects,  moveable 
or  immoveable,  which  are  dedicated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  or  any  schools,  hospitals,  or 
other  establishments  of  charity  or  benevolence,  within 
the  said  territories,  shall  be  in  like  manner  protected. 
Finally,  the  communication  of  the  Catholics  existing 
within  the  same  territory,  with  their  respective  autho 
rized  ecclesiastics,  shall  be  frank,  free,  and  unembar 
rassed,  even  when  the  said  ecclesiastics  reside  within 
the  boundaries  established  by  this  treaty  for  the  Mexican 
Republic ;  but  there  shall  not  be  made  any  new  demar 
cation  of  ecclesiastical  districts. 

10.  Mexicans,  residents  of  territory  formerly  belong 
ing  to  Mexico,  and  who  are  now  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  can   at  any  time  transfer 
themselves  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  preserving  in  the 
said  territories  the  property  which  they  possess,  or  re 
moving  them  or  their  value  to  where  they  desire,  without 
on  this  account  being  subjected  by  the  United  States  to 
any  kind  of  contribution,  tax,  or  impost.     If  these  per 
sons  should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  territories  which  they 
now  inhabit,  they  can  preserve  the  title  and  rights  of 
Mexican  citizens,  or  acquire  the  title  and  privileges  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  they  so  desire. 

11.  All  grants  of  lands  made  by  Mexican  authority 
in  territories  formerly  belonging  to  Mexico,  and  which 
by  this  treaty  remain  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  are  valid,  and  shall  be  sustained  and 
preserved  in  all  time  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 
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12.  The  republic  of  the  United  States  solemnly  binds 
itself  not,  for  the  future,  to  consent  to  the  annexation  to 
it  of  any  district  or  territory  comprehended  in  the  limits 
which  by  this  treaty  remain  to  Mexico.     This  solemn 
promise  has  the  character  of  a  condition  under  which 
territory  is  now  ceded  to  the  republic  of  North  America. 

13.  All  goods  now  existing  in  the  Mexican  ports 
occupied  by  the  North  American  troops,  will  pay  the 
duties  established  by  the  Mexican  regulations,  provided 
they  have  not  been  pre-paid ;  but  they  will  not  become 
liable  to  confiscation. 

14.  The  government  of  the  United  States  will  fairly 
satisfy  the  claims  of  Mexican  citizens,  for  the  injuries 
they  have  received  from  its  forces  during  the  war. 

15.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  £c." 

The  following  two  communications  are  most  inter 
esting,  unfolding  the  whole  Mexican  side  of  the  quarrel, 
and  are  written  with  a  talent  which  will  command  re 
spect. 

li  To  his  Excellency  Don  Nicholas  TrisL  deputed  with  full  pow 
ers  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the  government 
of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOUSE  OF  ALFARA  ON  THE  CHAPULTEPEC  CAUSEWAY,  ) 
September  6th,  1847.          j 

The  undersigned,  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic  to  concert  with  your  excellency 
an  arrangement  for  peace,  on  placing  in  your  hands  the 
counter  project  which  they  have  framed  conformably  to 
the  last  instructions  of  their  government,  think  proper  to 
accompany  it  with  the  observations ,  contained  in  this 
note,  which  will  tend  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  pa 
cific  disposition  of  Mexico  in  the  contest  which  unfor 
tunately  separates  both  countries.  The  4th  article  of 
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the  project  which  your  excellency  was  pleased  to  deliver 
to  us  on  the  27th  of  August  last,  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  our  latter  conferences,  relates  to  the  ces 
sion  on  the  part  of  Mexico — 1,  of  the  state  of  Texas; 
2,  of  the  territory  this  side  the  limits  of  that  state,  ex 
tending  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bravo,  and  to  the  southern 
frontier  of  New  Mexico  ;  3,  of  all  New  Mexico  ;  4,  of 
the  two  Californias. 

The  existing  war  has  been  undertaken  solely  on  ac 
count  of  the  territory  of  the  state  of  Texas,  respecting 
which  the  North  American  republic  presents  as  its  title 
the  act  of  the  said  state  by  which  it  was  annexed  to  the 
North  American  confederation,  after  having  proclaimed 
its  independence  of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  republic  of 
fering  (as  we  have  informed  your  excellency)  to  consent, 
for  a  proper  indemnification,  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
government  of  Washington  to  the  territory  of  Texas, 
the  cause  of  the  war  has  disappeared,  and  the  war  itself 
ought  to  cease,  since  there  is  no  warrant  for  its  continu 
ance.  To  the  other  territories  mentioned  in  the  4th 
article  in  your  excellency's  draught,  no  right  has  here 
tofore  been  asserted  by  the  republic  of  North  America, 
nor  do  we  believe  it  possible  for  it  to  assert  any.  Con 
sequently  it  could  not  acquire  them,  except  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  or  by  the  title  which  will  result  from  the 
cession  or  sale  which  Mexico  might  now  make.  But  as 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  republic  of  Washington  will 
not  only  absolutely  repel,  but  will  hold  in  abhorrence 
the  first  of  these  titles,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  a  new  thing  and  contrary  to  every  idea  of  jus 
tice  to  make  war  upon  a  people  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  refused  to  sell  territory  which  its  neighbor 
sought  to  buy,  we  hope  from  the  justice  of  the  govern 
ment  and  people  of  North  America  that  the  ample  modi- 
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fications  which  \ve  have  to  propose  to  the  cessions  of 
territory  (except  that  of  the  state  of  Texas)  contemplated 
by  the  said  article  4,  will  not  be  a  motive  to  persist  in  a 
war  which  the  worthy  general  of  the  North  American 
troops  has  justly  styled  as  unnatural. 

In  our  conferences  we  have  informed  your  excellency 
that  Mexico  cannot  cede  the  tract  which  lies  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bravo  and  the  right  of  the  Nueces. 
The  reason  entertained  for  this  is  not  alone  the  full  cer 
tainty  that  such  territory  never  belonged  to  the  state  of 
Texas,  nor  is  it  founded  upon  the  great  value  in  the  ab 
stract  which  is  placed  upon  it.  It  is  because  that  tract, 
together  with  the  Bravo,  forms  the  natural  frontier  of 
Mexico,  both  in  a  military  and  a  commercial  sense ;  and 
the  frontier  of  no  state  ought  to  be  sought,  and  no  state 
should  consent  to  abandon  its  frontier.  But  in  order  to 
remove  all  cause  of  trouble  hereafter,  the  government  of 
Mexico  engages  not  to  found  new  settlements  nor  estab 
lish  colonies  in  the  space  between  the  two  rivers,  so  that, 
remaining  in  its  present  uninhabited  condition,  it  may 
serve  as  an  equal  security  to  both  republics.  Pursuant 
to  our  instructions,  the  preservation  of  this  territory  is 
a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  peace.  Sentiments  not  only 
of  honor  and  delicacy  (which  your  excellency's  noble 
character  will  know  how  worthily  to  estimate),  but  also 
a  calculation  of  interests,  prevent  our  government  from 
consenting  to  the  dismemberment  of  New  Mexico.  Upon 
this  point  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  add  anything  to  that 
which  we  had  the  honor  to  explain  to  you  orally  in  our 
'conferences. 

The  cession  of  Lower  California,  which  would  be  of 
little  advantage  to  the  republic  of  North  America,  offers 
great  embarrassments  to  Mexico,  considering  the  posi 
tion  of  that  peninsula  opposite  our  coasts  of  Sonora, 
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from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  gulf  of  Cortes. 
Your  excellency  has  appreciated  our  remarks  on  this 
point,  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  see  that  you  have 
yielded  to  them.  The  preservation  of  Lower  California 
would  be  enough  to  make  it  indispensable  to  keep  a  part 
of  Upper  California;  for,  otherwise,  that  peninsula  would 
be  without  any  means  of  communication  by  land  with 
the  rest  of  the  republic,  which  is  always  a  great  embar 
rassment,  especially  for  a  power  like  Mexico,  which  is 
not  maritime.  The  grant  which  is  offered  by  our  govern 
ment  (for  the  proper  equivalent)  of  that  part  of  Upper 
California  which  extends  from  the  thirty-seventh  degree 
upwards,  not  only  allows  to  the  United  States  the  acqui 
sition  of  an  excellent  coast,  of  fertile  lands,  and  also  of 
untouched  mines,  but  also  presents  to  it  the  advantage 
of  extending  to  that  limit  its  Oregon  possessions.  The 
wisdom  of  the  government  of  Washington,  and  the 
praiseworthy  industry  of  the  American  people,  will  know 
how  to  draw  rich  fruits  from  the  important  acquisition 
which  we  now  offer  it. 

In  the  8th  article  of  your  excellency's  draught,  the 
grant  of  a  free  passage  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
to  the  South  Sea  is  sought  in  favor  of  the  North  Ame 
rican  citizens.  We  have  orally  explained  to  your  ex 
cellency  that  some  years  since  the  government  of  the 
republic  granted  to  a  private  contractor  a  privilege  with 
reference  to  this  object,  which  was  soon  transferred,  with 
the  authority  of  the  same  government,  to  English  sub 
jects,  of  whose  rights  Mexico  cannot  dispose.  There 
fore  your  excellency  will  not  wonder  that  upon  this 
point  we  do  not  accede  to  the  desires  of  your  govern 
ment. 

We  have  entered  into  this  plain  statement  of  the  mo 
tives  which  the  republic  has  for  not  agreeing  to  alienate 
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all  the  territory  asked  of  it  beyond  the  state  of  Texas, 
because  we  desire  that  the  North  American  government 
and  people  may  be  persuaded  that  our  partial  refusal 
does  not  proceed  from  feelings  of  aversion  created  by 
the  antecedents  in  this  war,  or  by  the  suffering  which  it 
has  inflicted  upon  Mexico,  but  rests  upon  considerations 
dictated  by  reason  and  justice,  which  would  operate  in 
all  time  with  reference  to  the  most  friendly  nation  in  the 
midst  of  the  closest  relations  of  friendship.  The  other 
changes  (which  your  excellency  will  find  in  our  counter 
draught)  are  of  minor  moment,  and  we  believe  that  there 
will  be  no  serious  objection  to  them.  The  subject  con 
tained  in  the  12th  article  has  before  now  been  mentioned 
in  your  excellency's  country ;  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  loyalty  of  your  government  will  not  refuse  to  con 
tract  an  engagement  so  conformable  to  honor  and  that 
good  harmony  in  which  two  neighboring  people  ought 
to  live. 

The  peace  between  both  countries  will  be  established 
with  greater  solidity  if  a  friendly  power  (England)  which 
has  so  nobly  offered  its  good  offices  to  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  the  present  contest,  will  now  offer  to 
grant  its  guarantee  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
which  may  be  concluded.  The  Mexican  government 
believe  that  it  would  be  very  proper  to  solicit  this 
guarantee. 

Our  government  directs  us  to  recommend  to  your 
excellency  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  your 
decision  upon  the  counter  draught  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you,  within  three  days. 

The  good  and  salutary  work  can,  in  our  opinion, 
reach  a  happy  end,  if  each  of  the  contending  parties 
resolves  to  abandon  some  of  its  original  pretensions. 
This  has  always  been  so  ;  and  no  nation  ever  hesitated-. 
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at  such  a  juncture,  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  extinguish 
the  destructive  flame  of  war.  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  have  special  reasons  thus  to  act.  We  must 
confess,  not  without  a  blush,  that  we  are  exhibiting  to 
mankind  the  scandal  of  two  Christian  people,  of  two 
republics,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  monarchies,  mutu 
ally  doing  one  .another  all  the  harm  they  can  by  disputes 
about  boundaries,  when  we  have  an  excess  of  land  to 
people  and  cultivate  in  the  beautful  hemisphere  where 
Providence  caused  us  to  be  born.  We  venture  to  re 
commend  these  considerations  to  your  excellency  before 
you  come  to  a  definite  decision  upon  our  propositions. 
We  therefore  do  ourselves  the  honor  to  offer  you  our 
devotion  and  respect. 

JOSE  J.  DE  HERRERA, 
BERNARDO  COUTO, 
IGNACIO  MORA  Y  VILLAMIL, 
MIGUEL  ATRISTAIN." 

"  The  Mexican.  Commissioners  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations. 

Most  Excellent  Sir :  Although  we  have,  from  day  to 
day,  given  an  account  to  the  supreme  government  of  the 
progress  of  our  conferences  with  the  most  excellent  Don 
Nicholas  Trist,  commissioned  with  full  powers  by  the 
United  States,  we  nevertheless  deem  it  proper  to  reca 
pitulate  here  in  writing,  that  which  we  have  orally  had 
the  honor  to  state  to  you  at  large. 

In  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  August  last,  we  met 
for  the  first  time  in  the  town  of  Atzcopozalco.  Having 
exchanged  our  powers,  we  found  those  of  Mr.  Trist 
most  ample  to  treat  of  all  the  existing  differences  be 
tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  to  define  the  limits 
of  the  two  countries,  and  definitively  conclude  a  peace. 
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Ours  were  restricted  to  receiving  the  propositions  of  his 
government,  if  they  appeared  in  \vriting;  and  to  embody 
them,  in  concurrence  with  him,  in  a  memorandum,  if 
they  should  be  made  to  us  orally.  As  Mr.  Trist  might 
have  made  some  remark  upon  the  limitation  of  our 
powers,  we  quieted  him  by  explaining  that  when  the 
time  for  treating  came,  a  full  authority  would  be  pre 
sented.  He  at  once  handed  to  us  the  draught  of  a  treaty 
which  we  the  same  night  presented  to  the  president.  In 
the  sequel  Mr.  Trist  proposed  to  designate,  as  the  place 
of  our  ulterior  conferences,  a  country  seat  which  he  had 
heard  spoken  of,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  and  less  distant  from  Tacubaya,  where  he  has 
taken  up  his  abode,  and  from  Mexico,  where  we  are. 
We  offered  to  take  notice  of  the  place  designated,  and 
we  were  summoned  for  the  next  day. 

The  conference  was  then  confined  to  explaining  to 
him,  that  we  agreed  to  the  country  seat  which  he  had 
chosen  (which  is  commonly  called  that  of  the  Inquisitor 
Alfaro),  and  to  appointing  our  third  meeting  for  Wednes 
day,  the  1st  instant,  as  the  government  needed  the  inter 
mediate  time  to  examine,  with  proper  deliberation,  the 
draught  presented,  to  decide  upon  it,  and  to  give  us  the 
instructions  to  which  we  were  to  conform. 

On  Wednesday  we  showed  the  full  powers  which  the 
supreme  government  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  us,  and 
we  entered  with  Mr.  Trist  into  a  lengthened,  though 
calm,  discussion  upon  the  principal  points  of  the 
draught,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  subse 
quent  Thursday.  The  particulars  thereof  we  have  com 
municated  to  the  supreme  government.  The  point 
upon  which,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion,  the  negotia 
tion  stopped,  was  this :  Mr.  Trist  showed  himself  dis 
posed  to  abandon  his  first  pretension  to  Lower  California, 
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and  to  a  part  of  Upper  California,  by  which  the  former 
might  communicate  by  land  with  Sonora.  He  offered, 
that,  if  there  remained  no  other  point  of  difference  for 
the  conclusion  of  peace  than  that  relative  to  the  territory 
which  is  comprised  between  the  Bravo  and  the  Nueces,  he 
would  consult  his  government  upon  it,  with  some  hope 
of  a  good  result,  although  this  step  must  occasion  a 
delay  of  forty  odd  days  in  the  negotiation.  But  the 
cession  of  New  Mexico  on  our  part  was  a  condition 
which  could  not  be  yielded  ;  nor  would  he  refer  it  anew 
to  Washington,  as  he  was  quite  certain  his  government 
deemed  it  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  peace.  The  other 
points  referred  to  in  the  draught  seemed  to  us  attainable, 
by  adopting  on  both  sides  terms  of  accommodation. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  which  we  formed  at  the 
conferences. 

Having  given  an  account  to  the  supreme  government 
of  that  which  had  taken  place,  your  excellency  commu 
nicated  to  us  your  final  determination  in  the  note  of  yes 
terday,  conformably  to  which,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  cabinet  council,  we  forthwith  drew  up,  and  on  the 
same  day  delivered  to  Mr.  Trist  the  counter  draught  and 
note,  copies  of  which  (numbered  1  and  2)  are  hereunto 
annexed.  Without  any  fresh  discussion,  he  offered  to 
answer  to-day,  which  he  has  done  in  the  note  of  which 
the  annexed  (No.  3)  is  a  copy.  That  puts  an  end  to 
the  commission  with  which  the  supreme  government 
pleased  to  honor  us,  although  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
our  sincere  desires  and  our  endeavors  throughout  the 
negotiation. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  that  in  our  relations 
with  Mr.  Trist,  we  have  found  nothing  but  motives  to 
appreciate  his  noble  character,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
the  work  of  peace  shall  be  consummated,  it  will  be  by 
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means  of  negotiators  adorned  with  the  estimable  endow 
ments  which,  in  our  judgment,  distinguish  that  minister. 
Be  pleased  to  give  the  supreme  government  an  ac 
count  of  the  whole,  and  receive  our  devotion  and  respect. 
God  and  Liberty.     Mexico,  7th  September,  1847. 
JOSE  J.  DE  HERRERA, 
IGNACIO  MORA  Y  VILLAMIL, 
BERNARDO  COUTO, 
MIGUEL  ATRISTAIN. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
Interior  and  Foreign  Relations." 

Peace  might  have  ensued,  but  the  Mexican  people 
have  been  so  prone  to  interfere  in  all  affairs  of  their 
government  by  improper  means,  that  a  high  official 
could  not  refrain  from  interposing  by  the  following  docu 
ment,  which  is  given,  with  the  documents  it  evoked : 

"  Letter  of  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico  to  the  General 
Government,  accompanying  the  protest  of  the  representatives 
of  the  states  of  Mexico,  Jalisco,  and  Zacatecas,  to  his  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Most  Excellent  Sir :  If  his  excellency  the  president 
has  made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  carry  on  the  war 
and  defend  the  capital,  those  efforts  have  been  altogether 
unsuccessful,  and  they  could  not  have  been  made  with 
out  the  assistance  of  the  nation,  and  of  a  decided  public 
opinion.  If  the  states  had  not  furnished  supplies  of 
men  and  money,  nothing  could  have  been  effected.  I 
speak  at  least  for  the  state  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  of 
which  I  am  placed.  This  state  has  loaded  its  citizens 
with  taxes.  It  has  sent  to  the  capital  all  the  armed  men 
and  all  the  money  that  it  could  collect.  It  has  ex 
hausted  all  its  resources.  It  has  sacrificed  itself,  and  'it 
regrets  to  see  that  it  has  done  this  to  no  purpose,  and 
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that  its  sacrifices  are  neither  appreciated  nor  acknow 
ledged.  From  this  capital  alone  a  thousand  infantry 
soldiers  have  been  furnished,  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  the  battalion  which  I  have  the  honor  to  command, 
nearly  all  of  them  well  equipped,  and  the  whole  sup 
plied  with  the  best  arms  to  be  found  in  the  army  assem 
bled  in  the  city.  From  all  parts  of  the  state,  including 
the  sultry  districts  of  the  south,  large  bodies  of  men, 
arm  and  unarmed,  full  of  enthusiasm,  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  flying  to  the  defence  of  the  capital ;  the 
state  has  done  this  through  its  love  of  independence  and 
desire  of  preserving  nationality ;  and  had  not  its  citizens 
been  impelled  by  these  noble  motives,  no  human  force, 
nor  the  influence  of  any  individual,  would  have  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  sacrifice  everything, 
even  to  existence,  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

It  is  time  now,  Mr.  Minister,  that  these  efforts — these 
noble  and  generous  efforts — should  be  acknowledged ; 
and  the  best  mode  of  showing  a  sense  of  their  value  is 
not  to  cause  the  arms  of  these  brave  men  to  fall  from 
their  hands  at  the  first  summons  of  the  foreign  enemy. 
If  these  efforts  have  not  been  well  directed,  because, 
perhaps,  the  art  of  war  has  been  studied  among  us  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  the  country,  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  nation — it  is  not  the  fault  of  its  deserving 
citizens — but  rather  their  deplorable  misfortune,  that  they 
have  not  found  a  chief  worthy  of  commanding  them. 

This  government  knows  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
knows  what  are  the  powers  of  the  president  of  the  Mex 
ican  confederacy :  it  respects  them,  and  will  always 
respect  them  when  they  are  derived  from  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mexican 
States. 

This  government  believes  that  unless  the  constitution 
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and  the  other  laws  which  govern  us  are  rigidly  adhered 
to,  order  cannot  exist,  nor  society  deserve  to  be  so 
called,  nor  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  in 
fact  a  constitution. 

Military  commanders,  whatever  may  be  their  rank, 
who  have  committed  faults  on  the  field  of  battle,  should 
be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  should  be 
promptly  tried  and  severely  punished;  for  the  nation 
has  not  made  sacrifices,  and  does  not  make  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  incurring  contempt. 

It  is  extraordinary,  Mr.  Minister,  that  an  armistice 
should  have  been  arranged  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d,  and  that  to-day,  the  26th,  the  terms  of  it  are 
not  known  in  this  capital — your  excellency's  circular, 
dated  the  23d,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  reply,  hav 
ing  been  received  here  by  a  special  messenger  yester 
day,  the  25th. 

The  assurances  which  your  excellency  is  pleased  to 
offer  with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  humiliate  the  nation,  and  that  the 
president  disclaims  any  other  purpose  than  the  glory  of 
his  country,  and  has  therefore  tendered  the  command  to 
any  one  who  may  aspire  to  it,  and  will  cheerfully  fight 
under  his  orders,  are  wrorthy  of  attention ;  but  no  Mex 
ican  will  ever  regard  the  humiliation  and  debasement  of 
his  country  as  a  secondary  consideration,  under  any  cir 
cumstances  ;  and  every  Mexican  who  believes  that  his 
country  possesses  a  representative  system,  knows  how 
and  from  whom  power  is  derived,  and  in  what  manner 
he  who  is  clothed  with  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
military  force. 

The  representatives  of  the  state  have  already  declared 
their  opinion,  in  a  manner  the  most  worthy  of  them,  in 
the  protest  which  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  your 
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excellency;  and  the  order  to  carry  it  into  effect,  which, 
without  any  claim  on  my  part  to  the  honor,  has  been 
placed  in  my  hands,  my  sentiments  being  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  honorable  body  from  which  it  emanates,  re 
iterates  the  protest  in  the  most  positive  and  emphatic 
manner ;  and  it  grieves  to  add  that  it  does  not  expect, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  honorable  peace  ;  and  ex 
pects  it  still  less,  considering  how  little  ability  has  been 
shown  in  turning  to  account  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
nation,  and  conducting  this  war  in  the  manner  which  it 
hoped  for — a  war  which  it  has  been  and  will  be  in  favor 
of,  until  peace  can  be  made  with  dignity  and  honor,  and 
such  a  peace  as  will  be  approved  of  by  all  liberal  and 
just  men  throughout  the  world. 

I  renew  to  your  excellency  the  assurances  of  my  due 
consideration. 

God,  liberty,  and  federation. 

OLAGUIBEL. 
TOLUCA,  August  26,  1847." 

"  The  constitutional  Governor  of  the  free  and  sovereign  state  of 
Mexico  to  its  inhabitants. 

Fellow-Citizens :  Misfortune  still  pursues  us ;  and 
the  rout  of  our  troops  twice  in  one  day,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  has  exposed  us  to  the  severest  blow  of 
fate.  To  this  series  of  afflicting  reverses  others  still 
greater  may  be  added  ;  and  to  bear  up  against  them  will 
require  the  highest  effort  of  patriotism,  and  a  constancy 
proof  against  any  trial. 

The  misfortune  of  defeat  is  nothing  compared  with 
that  of  humiliation  and  ignominy. 

Our  fathers  died  in  order  to  give  us  independence, 
to  free  us  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  that  our  country 
might  hold  a  rank  among  nations.  Let  us  die  rather 
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than  traffic  away  in  a  vile  bargain,  what  they  purchased 
with  their  blood.  Death  is  preferable  to  ignominy ;  and 
if  our  forefathers  struggled  for  ten  years,  in  bloody  com 
bats,  under  circumstances  a  thousand  times  more  ad 
verse  to  us  than  those  of  the  present  day,  let  us  struggle 
for  another  ten,  or  for  a  hundred  years,  until  we  have 
vindicated  their  fame  and  our  own. 

Citizens  of  the  State  of  Mexico :  We  have  called 
ourselves  free  and  independent  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Let  us  die  free  and  independent,  rather  than  sell 
our  lands  and  our  brethren  for  foreign  gold. 

Fellow-Citizens :  Valor  and  constancy !  and  let  us 
bear  up  against  this  load  of  misfortune,  with  the  assur 
ance  that  the  nation  which  desires  to  be  free  is  so. 

FRANCISCO  M.  DE  OLAGUIBEL. 

TOLUCA,  August  26,  1847." 

"  Circular  of  His    Excellency,   the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Pucbla. 

Your  excellency :  His  excellency  the  president  of 
the  republic,  orders  that  your  excellency  will  command 
the  local  authorities  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  this 
state,  which  lie  within  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues 
from  any  of  the  points  in  which  the  enemy  may  happen  to 
be  situated,  to  raise  en  masse  the  respective  inhabitants 
of  the  said  towns  and  villages,  in  order  that  they  may 
attack  and  harass  the  enemy  with  whatever  weapons 
each  may  conveniently  procure,  whether  good  or  bad, 
by  fire  and  by  sword,  and  by  every  practicable  means 
which  it  is  possible  to  employ,  in  the  annihilating  of  an 
invading  army. 

And  his  excellency  also  orders  that  your  excellency 
will  take  an  exact  account  of  all  those  who,  having 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  not  advanced  beyond 
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fifty,  without  any  physical  blemish,  remain  at  home,  and 
care  not  to  enlist  in  the  National  Guards,  nor  support 
any  number  of  soldiers,  nor  serve  the  cause  of  the 
nation  in  any  one  of  the  ways  now  mentioned  ;  as,  for 
instance,  making  prisoners  of  the  scattered  soldiers  of 
the  foe,  catching  his  mules  and  horses,  and  seizing  his 
wagons,  and  destroying  his  munitions  of  war. 

A  nation  and  its  inhabitants  are  defended  by  means 
of  a  military  or  a  popular  force,  and  certainly  their  de 
fence  by  the  latter  is  really  the  most  efficacious,  and  less 
expensive,  because  the  people  who  do  not  choose  it  can 
never  be  conquered  by  another ;  and  had  not  a  series 
of  unfortunate  events  occurred  to  enervate  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  the  march  of  twelve  thousand  men  upon  our 
capital  would  never  have  been  witnessed. 

Your  excellency  knows  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  inferior,  in  point  of  population,  to  any  one  of  our 
states ;  yet  will  your  excellency  remember  that  eleven 
thousand  Englishmen  perished  in  the  streets  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  harassed  even  by  the  women,  who  hurled  upon 
them  from  their  house-tops,  furniture,  stones,  and  boiling 
water. 

I  copy  and  publish  this  supreme  decree  for  your  ex 
cellency,  in  order  that  you  may  enforce  the  accomplish 
ment  of  all  that  has  been  expressed  in  it,  upon  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  this  capital ;  and  when 
the  ablest  of  its  population,  comprised  among  its  pro 
prietors,  merchants,  and  officials,  shall  go  forth,  gun  in 
hand,  to  encounter  the  enemy,  those  that  remain  in  the 
city  will  defend  it  to  its  very  last  intrenchment ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  your  excellency  will  command  that  stones 
and  every  other  kind  of  missiles  and  projectiles,  be  col 
lected  and  placed  upon  the  house-tops,  for  the  emer 
gency,  so  soon  as  it  arrives,  charging  the  alcades, 
VOL.  II. 21 
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members  of  the  municipality,  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
with  the  execution  of  this  order. 
God  and  Liberty!" 

"  Protest  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  of  Mexico,  Jalisco, 
and  Zacatecas,  to  His  Excellency  the  President  ad  interim  oj 
the  Republic. 

Most  Excellent  Sir:  The  deputies  who  assembled 
on  the  10th  of  this  month  had  agreed  to  suspend  their 
meetings  in  the  capital.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  undersigned  have  to-day  learned  that  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  yesterday  summoned  the  deputies  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  an  arrangement  with  the  in 
vading  army,  and  that  there  was  a  meeting,  but  not 
enough  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  undersigned  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare,  that 
existing  circumstances  in  the  city  of  Mexico  would  not 
allow  the  legislative  body  the  necessary  freedom  in  its 
discussions  and  deliberations  if  it  should  assemble  in 
that  city  ;  and  that  it  would  not  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  the  republic  that  its  representatives  should  deliberate 
there  on  this  matter.  This  opinion  is  the  same  as  that 
which  the  congress  itself  entertained  when,  under  less 
pressing  circumstances,  it  passed  a  decree  for  removing 
its  sessions  to  Queretaro — a  decree  which  was  not  ful 
filled  in  its  other  provisions,  owing  to  unlawful  proceed 
ings,  which  are  not  a  secret,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
determination  not  to  repair  to  that  city. 

But  as  it  is  absolutely  beyond  doubt  that  any  arrange 
ment  which  may  be  made  with  regard  to  external  rela 
tions,  without  the  ratification  of  congress,  will,  besides 
being  indecent  under  existing  circumstances,  being 
entirely  null,  as  being  unconstitutional,  and  will  bring 
him  by  whom  it  may  be  made  within  the  case  of  treason, 
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declared  by  article  5th  of  the  law  of  20th  April,  the 
undersigned  are  willing  to  repair  to  the  city  of  Quere- 
taro,  as  soon  as  your  excellency  shall  issue  the  necessary 
summons  to  them  for  that  place. 

The  undersigned  protest  before  the  whole  nation,  and 
particularly  before  the  states  of  Mexico,  Jalisco,  and 
Zacatecas,  their  constituents,  that  this  resolution  on  their 
part,  which,  as  the  proceedings  of  congress  referred  to, 
show,  is  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  their  fellow-depu 
ties,  does  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  their  duty,  or  a 
resignation,  tacit  or  express,  of  the  legislative  power, 
but  is  the  result  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  having 
that  freedom  of  discussion  and  deliberation,  which  does 
not  now  exist  in  the  federal  city,  and  of  saving  the 
republic  from  the  ignominy  which  would  inevitably 
attach  to  a  treaty  concluded  and  ratified  under  the  guns 
of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  day  succeeding  unlooked-for 
reverses. 

All  which  we  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  your 
excellency,  availing  ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  offer 
the  assurances  of  our  respect  and  consideration. 
God,  Liberty,  and  Federation. 
Toluca,  August  22,  1847. 

VALENTIN  GOMEZ  FARIAS, 

JOSE  MARIA  DE  LACUNZA, 

LUIS  DE  LA  ROSA, 

PASCAL  GONZALEZ  FUENTES, 

MARIANO  OTERO, 

GOSME  TORRES, 

MANUEL  ROBSEDO, 

JOAQUIN  NORRIEGA. 
To  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Union." 
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This  settled  the  discussion.  It  was  evident  there  could 
be  no  peace,  and  General  Scott  commenced  hostilities. 
In  this  long  correspondence  we  find  the  marks  of  his 
finger  but  once,  and  then  upon  a  mere  matter  of  mili 
tary  conduct.  None  can  charge  him  with  any  participa 
tion  in  the  abortive  attempt  at  negotiation  with  Mexico. 
Peace,  in  his  own  words,  was  to  be  conquered. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Attack  on  Molino  del  Rey— Taking  of  Chapultepec— The  Ame 
rican  army  enters  the  city  of  Mexico — List  of  killed  and 
wounded — Scott's  general  orders — Santa  Anna's  proclama 
tion — Conclusion. 

GENERAL  SCOTT  having  finally  ascertained  that  the 
Mexican  army  had  begun  palpably  to  violate  the  terms  of 
the  armistice,  and  that  the  consequences  of  their  operations 
at  Molino  del  Rey  might  be  important  to  the  safety  of 
his  army,  he  directed  General  Worth,  on  September 
8th,  at  the  head  of  his  own  division  and  Cadwalader's 
brigade,  to  destroy  the  place.  This  work,  known  by  the 
Mexicans  as  Casas  Matas,  and  celebrated  in  Mexican  his 
tory,  is  west  of  Chapultepec,  an  old  palace  of  Montezurna, 
on  the  site  of  which  have  subsequently  been  erected  a  mili 
tary  school  and  fortress.  The  mill  was  within  six-pounder 
range  of  this  post,  and  yet  beyond  them  in  the  same 
direction  is  a  gentle  slope,  with  a  ravine  which  extends 
to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  right.  Here 
was  stationed  a  heavy  battery,  commanded  by  Captain 
Huger,  of  the  ordnance,  to  operate  upon  the  buildings 
and  defences. 

Before,  however,  this  was  done,  Worth,  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  advanced  to  storm  the  position  in  the  centre 
of  its  curtain  or  front.  The  heavy  Mexican  fire  de 
stroyed  many  men  and  officers,  and  the  ranks  would 
manifestly  have  been  unable  to  advance,  had  not  Cad- 
walader  arrived.  At  this  crisis  a  strong  body  of  Mexi 
can  lancers,  estimated  at  five  thousand,  dashed  up  to 
the  charge,  but  were  met  by  the  light  artillery  of  Dun- 
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can  and  the  guns  of  Captain  Drum.  The  Mexican 
cavalry,  during  the  whole  war,  never  appears  to  have 
fulfilled  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  and  halted 
(when  cavalry  halt  in  a  charge  they  are  defeated.) 
Major  Sumner,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  with  a  squadron  of 
his  own,  a  squadron  of  the  1st,  and  a  troop  of  rifles, 
charged  in  headlong  style,  which  completely  routed  the 
horse.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rally  their  men 
were  made  by  the  Mexican  officers.  The  infantry  then 
advanced,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
buildings  and  breastworks  which  the  enemy  held,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat,  capturing  seven  pieces  of 
artillery,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  small  arms, 
&c.,  and  about  six  hundred  prisoners.  As  soon  as  they 
were  driven  from  the  buildings,  Captain  Drum  and  Co 
lonel  Duncan  advanced  their  light  batteries,  and  Lieu 
tenant  Stone  brought  forward  one  of  the  twenty-four- 
pounders,  the  whole  of  which  opened  a  most  destruc 
tive  fire  upon  them,  as  they  retreated  across  a  low  plain 
to  the  rear  of  the  position  they  at  first  occupied. 

The  American  loss  was  very  severe,  the  Mexicans 
being  under  cover,  and  fighting  unusually  well.  While 
the  cavalry  were  passing  in  front  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  charge  the  column  of  lancers,  they  were  not  under 
fire  more  than  ten  seconds,  and  during  that  time  they 
sustained  a  loss  of  six  officers  wounded,  thirty-two  pri 
vates  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  five  horses.  There  were  but  two  officers  that  did 
not  have  their  horses  shot  under  them.  Nothing  will 
better  exemplify  the  admirable  discipline  of  Major  Sum- 
ner's  command,  than  the  fact  that  during  the  charge, 
horses,  the  riders  of  which  had  been  shot,  wheeled, 
formed  fours,  and  went  through  every  change  of  position 
and  gait  with  the  strictest  accuracy. 
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• 

Colonel  Riley  was  now  thrown  forward  from  San 
Angel  to  La  Piedad,  to  control  the  entrance  to  Mexico  by 
the  San  Antonio  road.  General  Pillow  was  now  advanced 
within  supporting  distance,  and  so  the  army  remaned 
until  the  llth.  During  that  time  the  officers  of  engi 
neers  were  busily  engaged  in  reconnoissances,  and  dis 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  greatest  degree.  On  the 
llth,  a  large  force  of  cavalry  was  thrown  out  from  the 
Mexican  posts  to  make  a  demonstration,  probably  against 
a  battery  of  the  1st  artillery,  commanded  by  Captain 
Magruder,  and  which,  posted  at  eight  hundred  yards 
distance,  gave  them  much  annoyance.  A  few  rounds 
drove  them  back,  though  the  guns  of  the  fort  immedi 
ately  opened  on  the  American  battery. 

During  that  day,  General  Twiggs,  with  the  rest  of  his 
division,  arrived  at  Piedad,  and  General  Pillow  moved 
with  his  division  to  the  south  of  Tacubaya,  and  took  a  po 
sition  on  the  west  side  of  Chapultepec.  General  Quitman, 
with  his  division,  occupied  the  road  from  Tacubaya  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  General  Worth's  division  remaining  in 
Tacubaya. 

During  that  night  three  batteries  were  planted  in  front 
of  Chapultepec,  or  «  hill  of  the  grasshopper,"  one  of 
the  holy  spots  of  .the  old  Aztec  race.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  three  heavy  batteries  were  planted  in  front  of 
the  castle  of  Chapultepec :  No.  1,  commanded  by  Cap 
tain  Drum ;  No.  2,  by  Lieutenant  Hagner,  of  the  ord 
nance  corps  ;  No.  3,  by  Lieutenant  Stone — all  under  the 
general  command  and  superintendence  of  Captain  Auger, 
chief  of  the  ordnance.  Also,  during  the  night,  General 
Twiggs's  division  planted  Captain  Steptoe's  battery  in 
front  of  the  fortifications  on  the  San  Antonio  road,  it  being 
intended  that  General  Twiggs  should  make  a  feint  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  out  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 
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At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  all  the  batte 
ries  opened — the  first,  made  by  General  Twiggs's  divi 
sion,  succeeded  admirably.  As  soon  as  Captain  Steptoe 
opened  his  guns,  the  enemy  made  a  demonstration 
with  several  heavy  columns,  which,  by  an  admirable  and 
rapid  fire,  this  most  meritorious  young  officer  routed. 
The  service  of  this  battery  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  practice  exhibited  during  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  it  was  determined  to  storm 
Chapultepec.  General  Scott,  who  had  made  himself 
perfectly  acquainted  with  its  strength,  determined  to  use 
well  tried  troops  in  its  assault,  and  for  the  storming  par 
ties,  went  for  men  to  the  divisions  of  those  officers  who 
know  no  such  word  as  fail,  Twiggs  and  Worth.  The 
American  heavy  guns  maintained  their  fire  on  the  works, 
and  General  Quitman,  supported  by  General  P.  F.  Smith, 
advanced  to  the  attack.  General  Pillow,  with  the  volti- 
geurs  at  the  head  of  his  division,  passed  Molino  del 
Rey,  and  ascended  the  left  side  of  the  hill.  General 
Worth  occupied  the  right  of  Pillow,  and  between  him 
and  that  general  was  a  portion  of  Quitman's  division. 
Pillow,  Quitman,  and  Worth,  advanced  simultaneously, 
and  swept  the  enemy  from  the  work.  The  voltigeurs 
advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  were  enabled,  by  the 
deadly  fire  of  their  rifles,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ex 
ploding  a  mine,  which  would  have  annihilated  Pillow's 
command.  Just  as  this  division  advanced  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  Captain  Ransom  fell  dead,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Shields,  Quitman's  second,  was  wounded. 
This  work  was  commanded  by  old  Bravo,  who,  with  his 
second,  was  made  prisoner.  * 

At  the  time  Colonel  Ransom  was  killed,  General  Pil 
low  was  wounded,  and  General  Worth  united  his  division 
to  his  own,  and  advanced  towards  the  gate  of  St.  Cosme 
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by  the  aqueduct  of  Chapultepec.  General  Quitman  ad 
vanced  along  the  aqueduct  of  La  Piedad,  which  the 
citadel  of  Mexico  controlled.  The  Mexicans  opposed 
each  of  these  columns  with  great  courage,  so  that  Gene 
ral  Worth,  weakened  by  the  hard  fighting  of  the  day, 
was  repulsed  at  first,  and  could  not  make  a  permanent 
lodgment  until  nearly  sunset,  when  the  howitzer  battery 
and  several  siege  guns  were  sent  to  his  assistance.  Gene 
ral  Quitman  met  with  a  resistance  as  stubborn ;  and  a 
gallant  reconnoissance  having  been  made  by  Lieutenants 
Beauregard,  of  the  engineers;  Lovel,  of  General  Quit- 
man's  staff;  and  Van  Doren,  of  General  Smith's  staff; 
the  Rifles,  supported  by  a  small  force  of  infantry,  were 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  picking  off  the  artillerists, 
which  they  did,  being  partially  covered  by  the  aque 
duct,  with  great  success  and  accuracy. 

The  Mexican  artillery  was  then  about  to  be  with 
drawn,  when  a  charge  was  ordered,  and  the  main  work, 
with  two  guns,  captured,  and  turned  on  the  retreating 
enemy.  Three  times  the  enemy  attempted  to  retake  the 
position,  but  were  regularly  beaten  back  by  the  rifles 
and  grape.  They  sought  to  find  a  cover  for  advance 
under  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  but  again  were  beaten 
off.  During  the  whole  evening,  the  citadel  and  other 
Mexican  positions  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the  gate. 
At  this  point,  Captain  Drum  was  mortally  wounded. 
No  one  had  been  more  distinguished  than  he,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  retaken  the  American  guns 
captured  at  Buena  Vista,  and  had  used  them  with  such 
fearful  accuracy  at  Molino  del  Rey  on  the  8th.  This  last 
battle  in  the  streets  of  Mexico  is  known  as  La  Ganita. 
During  the  night,  General  Quitman  threw  up  a  breast 
work,  on  which  he  mounted  two  eighteens,  a  sixty-eight 
howitzer,  and  a  twenty-four  howitzer.  Worth  also  got 
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his  guns  into  position,  so  as  to  rake  the  intervening  space 
between  them  and  the  plaza  grande. 

General  Scott,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  purposed 
to  occupy  the  Paseo  Nuevo,  and  had  issued  orders  to 
that  effect  to  General  Twiggs  to  move  from  Pie  dad. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th,  however,  Santa  Anna  re 
treated  again  from  the  city,  to  which  he  had,  during  the 
armistice,  returned  from  Guadalupe.  His  loss  was  im 
mense  ;  and  among  the  prisoners  was  the  gallant  old 
Bravo,  a  hero  of  the  revolution,  and  one  of  the  few 
Mexican  men  of  note,  the  character  of  whom  is  irre 
proachable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  division  of  Quit- 
man,  in  two  columns,  entered  the  city  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  line  of  battle  was  formed  in  the  plaza,  and  the 
American  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  National  Palace. 

General  Worth  advanced  with  his  division,  and  met 
with  much  difficulty.  He  halted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
palace,  at  a  short  distance.  In  one  of  the  street  fights, 
which  recalled  to  them  Monterey,  the  gallant  Colonel 
Garland  was  severely  wounded  by  a  shot  fired  from  a 
window. 

The  Mexicans  yet  resisted,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
General  Scott  entered  the  city  with  all  his  staff,  escorted 
by  the  2d  dragoons  and  mounted  rifles  and  Indiana 
cavalry.  As  he  rode  into  the  plaza  he  was  greeted  by 
one  shout  from  all  the  army,  and  the  "  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  from  the  mounted  band  of  the  2d  dragoons. 

By  a  wise  course  all  opposition  was  put  down ;  all 
houses  from  which  there  was  firing  upon  the  troops, 
were  sacked ;  and  in  a  short  time  Mexico  was  under 
better  government  and  more  strict  police  than  it  had 
been  since  the  days  of  the  old  viceroys. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Scott  was  to  organize 
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a  civil  government,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  Gen 
eral  Quitman,  of  the  volunteer  service,  a  fit  compliment 
to  one  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  capture. 

In  the  various  fights  between  Molino  del  Rey  and  the 
Plaza  Grande,  the  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  immense.  The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  of  all 
arms  killed  and  wounded. 

Officers  Killed. 

Brevet  Colonel  Martin  Scott,  5th  infantry,  captain 
in  the  line. 

Lieutenant  W.  T.  Burwell,  5th  infantry. 

Colonel  William  H.  Graham,  llth  infantry  (late 
major  4th.) 

Captain  Merrell,  5th  infantry. 

Captain  G.  W.  Ayres,  3d  artillery. 

Lieutenant  Burbank. 

Captain  E.  K.  Smith. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dickinson. 

Lieutenant  E.  B.  Strong,  5th  infantry. 

Lieutenant  W.  Armstrong,  2d  artillery. 

Lieutenant  Farry,  3d  artillery. 

Major  L.  Twiggs,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Captain  A.  Van  Olinda. 

Lieutenant  Dick  Johnson,  llth  infawtry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  W.  Baxter,  N.  Y.  regiment. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Ransom. 

Officers   Wounded. 
Major-General  G.  J.  Pillow. 

Colonel  Mclntosh,  5th  infantry,  severely,  (reported 
killed.) 

Major  C.  A.  Waite,  8th  infantry,  badly. 
Major  G.  Wright,  8th  infantry,  slightly. 
Captain  Cady,  6th  infantry,  slightly. 
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Captain  Larkin  Smith,  8th  infantry,  severely. 

Captain  Walker,  6th  infantry,  severely. 

Captain  R.  Anderson,  3d  artillery,  severely. 

Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Roberts,  dangerously. 

Captain  J.  L.  Mason,  corps  of  engineers,  severely. 

Lieutenant  M.  L.  Shackelford,  2d  artillery,  severely. 

Lieutenant  C.  S.  Hamilton,  5th  infantry,  severely. 

Lieutenant  C.  B.  Daniels,  2d  artillery,  severely. 

Lieutenant  Ernst,  6th  infantry,  severely — lost  right 
hand. 

Lieutenant  J.  G.  Burbank,  8th  infantry,  mortally. 

Lieutenant  J.  D.  Clark,  8th  infantry,  badly. 

Lieutenant  C.  F.  Morris,  8th  infantry,  severely — lost 
right  foot. 

Lieutenant  J.  Beardsly,  8th  infantry,  badly. 

Lieutenant  G.  Wainwright,  8th  infantry,  severely. 

Lieutenant  H.  J.  Hunt,  2d  artillery,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  J.  G.  S.  Snelling,  8th  infantry,  severely. 

Lieutenant  H.  F.  Clarke,  2d  artillery,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  W.  Hayes,  2d  artillery,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  J.  G.  Foster,  corps  of  engineers,  severely. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  Simons,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  Dent,  5th  infantry,  severely. 

Lieutenant  H.  Prince,  4th  infantry,  severely. 

Lieutenant  A.  B.  Lincoln,  4th  infantry,  severely. 

Lieutenant  Herman  Thorne,  3d  dragoons,  aide  to 
Colonel  Garland,  severely. 

Lieutenant  Montgomery,  8th  infantry,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  Andrews,  3d  artillery,  slightly. 

Captain  Croghan  Ker,  2d  dragoons,  severely. 

Lieutenant  Tree,  2d  dragoons,  severely. 

Lieutenant  Walker,  mounted  rifles,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  Williams,  3d  dragoons,  slightly. 

Major  Savage,  14th  infantry,  slightly. 
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Major  Talcott,  voltigeurs,  slightly. 

Captain  Guthrie,  llth  infantry,  slightly. 

Captain  Irvin,  llth  infantry,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  Lee,  llth  infantry,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  Kintzing,  voltigeurs,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Shields,  14th  infantry,  slightly. 

Lieutenant  Swan,  voltigeurs,  slightly. 

Major  A.  Montgomery. 

Captain  Thomas  Glenn. 

Captain  William  H.  Irwin. 

Captain  E.  C.  Williams. 

Captain  James  Miller. 

Captain  James  Caldwell. 

Major  A.  H.  Gladden. 

Brigadier-General  James  Shields. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  F.  N.  Paige. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  M.  Lovell. 

Assistant  Adjutant- General  W.  W.  Markell. 

Volunteer  Aide-de-Camp  George  Wilkins  Kendall. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Garland. 

Major  W.  W.  Loring. 

Brevet  Colonel  J.  E.  Johnson. 

Captain  J.  H.  Williams. 

Captain  James  Barclay. 

Captain  C.  H.  Pearson. 

Captain  D.  E.  Hungerford. 

Captain  Mirichell  Danley. 

Captain  D.  H.  McPhail. 

Captain  J.  S.  Simensen. 

Captain  J.  B.  Backenstos,  mounted  rifles. 

Captain  J.  S.  S.  Tucker. 

Captain  George  Nauman. 

Captain  Silas  Casey. 

Captain  J.  B.  Magruder. 
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Captain  J.  M.  Scantland. 

Captain  Robert  G.  Gale. 

Captain  Moses  J.  Barnard,  voltigeurs. 

Colonel  S.  M.  Trousdale. 

The  total  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was, 
by  official  reports,  as  follows : 

Killed.         Wounded.       Missing. 

1.  General  Worth's  division,  140  766  27 

2.  General  Twiggs's  division,  36  194  10 

3.  General  Pillow's  division,  21  111  10 

4.  General  Quitman's  division,  41  267  — 

Total,  238  1338  47 

Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  four  divisions 
of  Generals  Worth,  Twiggs,  Pillow,  and  Quitman,  six 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

The  Mexican  loss  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  it 
has  been  immense.  Among  the  killed,  at  Chapultepec, 
were  General  Juan  Nepomuceno  Perez,  Colonel  Juan 
Cano,  a  distinguished  officer  of  engineers,  and  Lieuten 
ant  Lucian  Calve,  one  of  General  Bravo's  aids.  Gene 
ral  Saldana  was  badly  wounded,  as  were  many  other 
distinguished  officers.  Five  generals,  three  colonels, 
seven  lieutenant-colonels,  and  near  one  hundred  majors, 
captains,  and  lieutenants,  were  taken  prisoners,  together 
with  eight  hundred  or  more  rank  and  file.  This  is  but 
a  portion  of  their  loss. 

During  the  advance  of  the  American  army,  the  de 
serters  captured  at  Churubusco  were  dealt  with  accord 
ing  to  the  laws  of  war.  Thirty  were  hung  at  Mixcoac, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  and  twenty  at  San  Angel. 
The  leader  of  the  party,  Riley,  escaped  capital  punish 
ment,  it  having  been  proved  that  he  deserted  before  the 
war  technically  existed. 
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The  battle  was  won.  The  general-in-chief  had  ful 
filled  all  his  promises :  he  had  organized  an  army,  and 
in  six  months  captured  the  two  strongest  positions  on 
the  American  continent,  after  six  pitched  battles.  Even 
envy  and  the  gibe  were  hushed,  and  none  could  point  to 
a  single  error  in  his  career.  He  was  in  the  capital  of 
Mexico ;  and  the  wild  boasts  made  years  ago,  by  one 
who  did  not  see  the  mighty  events  he  foreshadowed, 
seemed  accomplished.  The  American  army  might 
"  revel  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas." 

With  a  spirit,  however,  which  finds  few  parallels  in 
the  military  history  of  the  world,  the  American  general- 
in-chief,  flushed  as  he  was  with  victory  and  justifiable 
pride,  published  the  following 

"General  Order,  No.  185. 

HEAD-QUARTERS  ARMY,       ) 
Mexico,  September  14,  1847.  j 

Under  the  favor  of  God,  the  valor  of  this  army,  after 
many  glorious  victories,  has  hoisted  the  colors  of  our 
country  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  palace  of 
their  government — but  the  war  is  not  yet  ended. 

The  Mexican  army  and  government  have  fled  only 
to  watch  an  opportunity  to  return  upon  us  in  vengeance. 
We  must  then  be  upon  our  guard.  Companies  and  re 
giments  will  be  kept  together,  and  all  stand  on  the  alert. 
Our  safety  is  in  military  discipline.  Let  there  be  no 
drunkenness,  no  disorder,  and  no  straggling.  Stragglers 
will  be  in  great  danger  of  assassination,  and  marauders 
shall  be  punished  by  court  martial. 

All  of  these  rules,  so  honorably  observed  by  this 
glorious  army  in  Puebla,  must  be  observed  here. 

The  honor  of  the  army  and  the  honor  of  our  country 
call  for  the  best  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  valiant,  thus 
to  win  the  approbation  of  all  the  good  of  their  country. 
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Be  sober  and  merciful.  His  noble  brethren  in  arms  will 
not  be  deaf  to  this  hearty  appeal  from  their  commander 
and  friend, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT." 

On  the  next  day  was  published — 

"  General  Order,  No.  186. 

HEAD-QUARTERS  ARMY,  National  Palace,  j 
Mexico,  September  15th,  1847.       j 
The  general-in-chief  calls  upon  his  brethren  in  arms 
to  return,  both  in  public  and  private  worship,  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  glorious  and  signal  triumphs 
which  they  have  recently  achieved  for  their  country,  be 
ginning  with  the  19th  of  August,  and  ending  on  the  14th 
of  September. 

This  army  has  gallantly  fought  its  way  through  the 
fields  and  forts  of  Contreras,  San  Antonio,  Churubusco, 
Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  gates  of  San 
Gosler  and  Tacubaya,  into  the  capital  of  Mexico.  When 
the  very  limited  number  who  had  performed  those  bril 
liant  deeds  shall  have  become  known,  the  world  will  be 
astonished,  and  our  countrymen  filled  with  joy  and  ad 
miration. 

But  all  is  not  done.  The  enemy,  though  scattered 
and  dismayed,  has  still  many  fragments  of  his  late  army 
hovering  about  us  ;  and,  aided  by  an  exasperated  popu 
lation,  he  may  again  reunite  in  treble  our  numbers,  and 
fall  upon  us  to  their  advantage,  if  we  rest  inactive  on 
the  security  of  past  victories.  Compactness,  vigilance, 
and  discipline,  are  therefore  our  only  securities. 

Let  every  good  officer  and  man  stoutly  regard  these 
cautions,  and  enjoin  them  upon  all  others. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Scott. 

H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  G." 
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These  were  the  deliberate  acts  and  earnest  thoughts 
of  the  general,  and  will  atone  for  many  hasty  expres 
sions. 

General  Santa  Anna  also  published  a  proclamation — 
his  last  address — viz : 

"  The  President  of  the  integral  Republic  of  Mexico  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  : 

With  the  most  poignant  and  profound  grief,  do  I  an 
nounce  to  you,  that  it  was  after  repeated  and  extraordi 
nary  efforts,  and  after  fifteen  hours'  incessant  fighting,  I 
saw  myself  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  capi 
tal,  with  my  ranks  remarkably  thinned  by  the  projectiles 
of  the  enemy,  who  penetrated  our  nearest  lines,  strewing 
the  way  with  their  bodies,  and  with  those  of  the  noble 
Mexicans,  who  so  gloriously  defended,  inch  by  inch,  the 
rights  and  honor  of  their  country.  You  have  been  wit 
nesses  that  I  have  created  resources  at  a  time  when  there 
were  none ;  that  I  labored  day  and  night ;  that  I  erected 
fortifications  around  Mexico ;  that  I  organized  and 
assembled  a  powerful  army,  in  order  that  I  might  wrest 
some  favor  from  fortune,  which  has  been  so  averse  to  us. 
The  insubordination  of  one  general  subverted  my  entire 
plan  of  operations — a  thing  which  you  already  know. 
In  the  convent,  and  bridge  of  Churubusco,  the  enemy 
received  some  very  severe  lessons,  which  were  thrice 
repeated  afterwards  in  the  fort  of  Chapultepec,  the 
suburbs  of  Belen  and  St.  Carlos,  and  finally  in  the  cita 
del.  But  the  valor  of  many  of  our  soldiers  of  the  guard 
and  of  the  army,  was  not  always  supported,  yet  was  it 
only  by  fire  and  sword  that  the!  enemy,  in  a  day  most 
fatal  to  the  nation,  made  himself  master  of  the  capital. 
I  have  anxiously  sought  death  in  all  parts,  because  a  loss 
so  great  has  occasioned  me  the  most  profound  despair. 
In  Chapultepec  I  received  a  contusion,  in  Belen  my 
VOL.  II. 22 
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clothes  were  pierced  by  the  balls  of  the  enemy,  and 
around  me  disappeared  the  best  soldiers  of  the  republic. 
What  remains  to  me,  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  woe  and 
anguish  which  assail  me,  the  unprofitable  consciousness 
that  I  have  personally  sustained  the  combat  to  the  very 
last  extremity,  and  that  I  have  sold  dearly  to  the  enemy 
his  astonishing  victory.  He  has  seen  me  in  the  front  at 
Angostura,  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco,  Chapultepec, 
Belen,  St.  Cosme,  and  the  citadel,  and  he  shall  find 
me,  I  swear  to  you,  wherever  it  shall  be  useful  and  glo 
rious  for  me  to  combat. 

I  ought  also  to  announce  to  you  that  I  have  sponta 
neously  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  calling 
to  assume  it,  according  to  the  constitution,  the  president 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  with  the  associates,  who 
will  be  the  depositaries  of  power,  until  the  national  con 
gress  can  decide  who  is  he  to  whose  guidance  shall  be 
intrusted  its  future  destinies. 

When  power  was  intrusted  to  me  under  the  most  try 
ing  circumstances,  I  accepted  it,  in  order  that  I  might 
combine  the  elements  of  resistance  existing  in  the  coun 
try  ;  and  upon  the  enemy's  advance  towards  the  capital, 
I  resumed  military  command,  that  I  might  oppose  to  him 
a  force  of  considerable  strength,  and  concentrate  all  our 
resources  for  its  defence.  But  after  the  fall  of  the  capi 
tal,  circumstances  have  been  altered,  and  now  a  division 
of  the  commands  is  requisite  to  promote  the  same  ob 
jects — to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  line  of  communication 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  is  imperiously  urgent,  and 
I  alone  must  take  upon  me  that  responsibility,  because  I 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  ever  to  place  myself  in  that 
quarter  in  which  there  is  the  most  peril.  The  supreme 
magistracy  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  war,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  locate  it  amid  population  and  wealth, 
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in  order  that  it  be  not  given  over  to  anarchy,  and  in  or 
der  that  it  may  again  arise  with  power  and  with  glory. 

For  this  reason  have  I  surrendered  an  authority  to  me 
so  laborious  and  so  bitter,  and  in  whose  reception  and 
laying  down  I  have  aspired  to  nothing  more  than  the 
welfare  of  my  beloved  country.  I  may  have  committed 
some  errors  in  the  discharge  of  my  civil  obligations,  but 
be  assured  that  my  desires  and  my  hopes  have  known 
no  other  stimulus  than  the  noble  one  of  sustaining  the 
rank  of  the  nation  in  which  I  first  saw  light,  and  which 
has  laden  me  with  honors  and  with  favors. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  here  repeat  it,  that  I  never 
despair  of  the  fate  of  my  country.  If  faction  be  silent, 
and  will  listen  to  the  sovereign  voice,  if  we  be  unanimous 
in  our  desires  and  in  our  yearnings,  there  is  yet  time  to 
hurl  the  enemy  from  the  soil  which  he  pollutes  by  his 
presence.  It  is  known  to  you  that  I  rejected  a  peace 
which  would  reduce  the  republic  to  a  nullity,  the  most 
absurd  and  complete.  The  nation  has  desired,  and  still 
desires  war ;  let  us  continue  it  then  with  the  greatest  in 
trepidity,  and  my  example  shall  be  a  most  ardent  one. 

Factions  cannot  now  dispute  with  me  concerning  the 
power,  which  with  pleasure  I  abandon ;  if  they  would 
dispute  with  me,  let  them  come  to  the  field  of  battle ; 
there  they  will  find  me  serene  and  firmly  consecrated  as 
ever  to  the  most  generous  and  holy  of  causes.  What 
do  we  care  for  misfortunes  ?  Misfortune  is  the  crucible 
of  nations,  and  never  is  the  Mexican  nation  grander  than 
when  she  strives  to  force  from  destiny  the  victory  which 
God  and  Justice  promise  us.  Mexicans !  thirty  years  have 
passed  over  since  you  proclaimed  your  independence, 
amid  perils  and  privations :  sustain  it  for  ever. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

CITY  OF  GUADALUPE,  HIDALGO, 
September  16th,  1847." 
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Santa  Anna  has,  therefore,  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Mexico,  and  report  says,  another  confederacy  of  the 
northern  departments  is  about  to  be  formed,  at  the  head 
of  the  military  affairs  of  which  will  be  Bustamente  and 
Paredes,  who,  a  few  months  since,  contrived,  like  Santa 
Anna,  to  enter  Mexico  while  every  foot  of  its  coast  was 
in  possession  of  the  United  States.  Mexico  is  now 
without  a  government,  for  Santa  Anna,  a  fugitive,  has 
gone  no  one  knows  whither. 

This  is  a  fit  place  to  leave  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Strangely  enough,  the  general  under  the  aus 
pices  of  whom  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  Niagara  it  was 
first  led  to  victory,  now  commands  it  abroad.  He  has, 
at  its  head,  won  a  series  of  victories  unprecedented  and 
not  to  be  surpassed.  Henceforth,  as  indissolubly  as  is 
the  frontier  of  Niagara,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Con- 
treras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  San  Cosme,  and 
the  great  plaza  of  Mexico,  will  be  connected  with  him. 
Their  histories  are  become,  in  fact,  only  chapters  of  his 
life,  and  a  new  glory  and  greater  interest  has,  in  the 
minds  of  all  with  one  drop  of  Saxon  blood  in  their  veins, 
been  added  to  Chapultepec  and  the  primeval  cypresses  of 
the  Aztec  empire. 


This  book  was  written  with  the  design  of  making  it  a 
record  of  the  services  of  the  regular  and  permanent  line 
of  the  army.  The  achievements  of  the  volunteers  and 
other  forces  did  not  come  within  its  compass. 


DON  MARIANO  PAREDES. 


APPENDIX. 


IN  connexion  with  the  difficulty  between  General  KEARNEY 
and  Commodore  STOCKTON,  the  author  is  induced  to  collate  the 
following  extracts  from  the  journals  of  the  day: 

{From  the  New  York  Sun.] 

When  General  Kearney  was  on  bis  march  from  Santa  Fe,  he  met 
an  officer  and  party  on  their  way  to  the  United.  Suites,  with  despatches 
from  Commodore  Stockton,  who  infoiaied  him  that  the  country  was 
in  a  quiet  state,  which  induced  the  general  to  send  back  a  part  of  his 
force,  and  to  come  on  with  only  one  hundred  men  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  his  troops.  When  within  eight  leagues  of  San  Diego,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  from  three  hun 
dred  to  four  hundred  strong. 

The  general  intrenched  himself,  and  sent  an  express  to  Commo 
dore  Stockton  for  assistance,  who  was  at  San  Diego  with  about  five 
hundred  sailors  and  marines  ;  which  not  being  promptly  complied 
with,  from  some  cause  not  known,  another  messenger  was  despatched 
by  the  general  on  the  third  day,  who  informed  the  commodore  that  the 
general  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  that  his  little  army  was  in  great 
distress,  and  subsisting  on  their  mules,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  receive 
immediate  relief,  the  general  would  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  if 
it  cost  the  lives  of  his  whole  party.  The  commodore  then  sent  out  a 
force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
made  their  appearance,  the  cowardly  Californians  fled.  General  Kear 
ney  then  marched  to  San  Diego,  joined  Commodore  Stockton,  and 
planned  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  January,  when  La  Ciudad  de 
los  Angelos  was  a  second  time  taken. 

The  general  showed  his  orders,  instructions,  and  appointment  as 
military  and  civil  governor  of  California,  to  Commodore  Stockton, 
who  immediately  suspended  the  civil  functions  of  the  general,  issued 
his  own  proclamation  as  governor,  and  afterwards  appointed  Lieuten 
ant-Colonel  Fremont  governor  of  the  territory.  General  Kearney 
informed  Commodore  Stockton  that  he  would  temporarily  submit  to 
his  assumption  of  authority,  as  he  did  not  wish,  at  this  critical  period. 
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to  create  a  civil  war,  and  soon  after  took  passage  in  the  Cyane  for 
Monterey,  where  he  met  Commodore  Shubrick,  who  supersedes  Com 
modore  Stockton  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces. 

Lieutenant  Emory,  who  crossed  the  Isthmus  at  the  same  time  the 
despatches  came,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer  (evidently  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  impressions 
which  the  publications  in  the  Californian  Extra  were  intended  to  make 
here),  as  follows : 

"  PANAMA,  March  15,  1847. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  : 

Sir:  By  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  ship  Dale,  this  day,  I  am 
placed  in  possession  of  '  The  Californian  Extra,1  published  at  Mon 
terey,  January  28th,  1847,  containing  a  letter  dated  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
gelos,  January  14th,  purporting  to  give  the  account  of  the  battles  of 
the  8th  and  9th  January. 

Many  copies  of  this  paper  are  in  the  mail-bag  of  the  Dale,  intended 
for  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

The  letter  in  question  says,  '  The  skill  in  management  and  deter 
mined  courage  and  bravery  of  our  commodore  (Stockton),  gave  to  all 
the  fullest  confidence  of  a  victorious  result  of  this  brilliant  affair,'  &c. 

It  also  says,  '  The  success  attending  the  Californians  in  their  fight 
with  Captain  Mervine  at  San  Pedro,  and  afterwards  with  General 
Kearney  at  San  Pasqual,  made  them  very  bold  and  arrogant,  and 
every  man  of  us  was  determined  to  retrieve,  if  possible,  the  credit  of 
the  American  arms.' 

Now,  sir,  the  facts  are  as  follows :  No  order  of  any  moment  was 
given,  either  in  the  fight  of  the  8th  or  the  9th,  which  was  not  given 
by  General  Kearney  in  person,  or  through  the  undersigned,  as  his 
acting  assistant  adjutant-general.  General  Kearney  commanded  the 
troops  in  both  battles. 

At  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual,  which  took  place  one  hour  before 
day,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  General  Kearney  at 
tacked,  beat,  and  chased  some  miles,  one  hundred  and  sixty  well- 
mounted  Californians,  with  less  than  one  hundred  dragoons,  emaciated 
by  an  unexampled  march  over  the  deserts  of  America  of  more  than 
two  thousand  miles. 

The  statements  and  imputations  in  this  '  Californian  Extra'  are 
therefore  false. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  H.  EMORY, 
Lieutenant  corps  topographical  engineers.1* 

After  Commodore  Stockton  took  command,  and  before  Genera? 
Kearney's  arrival,  several  unpleasant  disasters  occured.  San  Angelas, 
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which  Commodore  Sloat  had  captured,  was  retaken  by  the  Mexicans. 
Captain  Mervine,  of  the  navy,  in  attempting  a  recapture,  landed, 
according  to  orders,  some  two  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  without 
artillery.  The  Mexicans  had  the  advantage  of  having  a  couple  of 
flying  artillery,  which  they  worked  very  actively.  The  Americans 
had  some  fifteen  or  twenty  killed  and  wounded,  and  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  their  object. 

An  article  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  derived  from  their  Washington 
correspondent,  says : 

"  Fremont,  at  first,  was  disposed  to  side  with  Kearney,  until  some 
difficulty  arose  between  them  in  reference  to  some  improper  conduct 
of  Colonel  F. ;  and  when  General  K.  refused  to  substitute  Colonel 
Fremont  for  himself  as  governor,  the  latter  joined  Stockton,  who  forth 
with  gave  him  the  appointment.  One  serious  charge  against  Colonel 
Fremont,  we  learn,  is  making  improper  and  incorrect  reports  to  the 
administration,  for  sinister  purposes.  General  Kearney,  we  further 
understand,  is  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops  to  sustain  him,  and 
he  will  then  very  probably  arrest  both  Stockton  and  Fremont,  as  mu 
tineers;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  (if  Kearney  gets  power)  to 
hear  of  their  trial,  and  even  summary  execution,  as  the  most  violent 
feelings  of  hostility  exist,  according  to  our  correspondent's  statements, 
and  on  which  entire  reliance  may  be  placed." 

"  We  found  General  Kearney  here,  with  instructions  from  the 
secretary  of  war  to  conquer  the  country  and  institute  a  civil  govern 
ment ;  but  Commodore  Stockton,  who  was  also  here,  maintained  that 
the  conquest  had  been  made  by  him  and  Colonel  Fremont,  and  as  an 
incident  to  it,  the  right  of  forming  a  civil  government  belonged  to  him  ; 
and  that  General  Kearney's  orders  were  now  obsolete,  because  the 
business  for  which  he  had  come  had  been  anticipated  by  others." — 
Correspondence  St.  Louis  Republican,  dated  Santa  Fe,  April  17. 


THE     END. 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  I.,  page  81,  fifth  line  from  top,  for  "  Connecticut,"  read,  "  Massachusetts ." 

Vol.  I.,  page  93,  fifth  line  from  top,  omit  the  words,  {:  and  subsequently  signed 
by  them." 

Vol.  II.,  page  35,  sixth  line  from  bottom,  for  "American,"  read,  "Mexican  " 
The  name  of  General  Kearny  is  without  the  «  as  its  penultimate  letter.  The 
name  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers,  is  Kearney. 

Vol.  II.,  page  54,  eleventh  line  from  top,  for  "  Carlisle,"  read,  "  Carlile." 

Vol.  II.,  page  64,  second  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Lieutenant,"  read,  "  Lieuten 
ant-Colonel." 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO. 
PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

NO.  23  MINOR  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARD  WORKS. 


SMITH'S  GRAMMAR. 

English  Grammar  on  the  Productive  System  ;  a  method  of  instruc 
tion  recently  adopted  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Designed  for 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  ROSWELL  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.  Price  34 


PETER  PARLEY'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORY: 

A  General  History  for  High  Schools,  Young  Ladies'  Seminaries, 
Academies,  and  Common  Schools ;  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
engravings,  illustrating  History  and  Geography.  Price  75  cents. 

This  work  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  successful  attempt  to  bring 
General  History  within  the  scope  of  our  schools  and  academies  that  has  ever  been 
made ;  and  is  calculated  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  excluded  this 
study  from  our  schools.  It  presents  Universal  History  in  a  series  of  interesting 
and  striking  scenes,  weaving  together  an  outline  of  Chronology,  illustrated  by 
descriptions,  which  once  impressed  on  the  mind,  will  never  leave  it.  One  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  work  is.  that  History  is  here  based  upon  geography,  a  point  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  success  of  the  work,  in  actually  interesting  children 
in  the  study  of  history,  has  been  practically  tested  and  demonstrated.  Several 
instances  have  occurred,  in  which  pupils,  before  averse  to  history,  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  it,  preferring  it  to  almost  any  other  subject 

The  publisher  requests  my  opinion  of  Parley's  Common  School  History.  It 
is  seldom  that  I  give  an  opinion  upon  school  books,  there  are  so  few  that  I  can 
recommend  with  a  clear  conscience  ;  and  publishers  do  not  wish,  of  course,  to 
send  forth  a  condemning  sentence  to  the  world.  But  in  this  case  I  can  truly  say 
that,  having  used  the  book  in  my  school  since  it  was  published,  I  consider  it  a 
most  interesting  and  luminous  compend  of  general  history  for  the  younger  classes 
of  scholars ;  and  that,  were  1  deprived  of  it,  I  know  not  where  I  could  rind  a 
work  that  I  could  use  with  so  much  pleasure  to  myself,  and  profit  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  designed.  Respectfully  your 
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Philadelphia,  September  19,  1839. 

Having  examined  Parley's  Common  School  History,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  elementary  general  history  I  have 
seen,  and  I  recommend  its  use  to  other  teachers.  M.  L.  HURLBUT. 

The  above  is  concurred  in  by  the  undersigned  as  follows  : 
I  intend  to  introduce  it  into  the  academical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  my  care,  as  soon  as  possible. 

SAMUEL  W.  CRAWFORD. 

I  have  already  introduced  Parley's  Common  School  History  as  a  class-book. 

SAMUEL  JONES, 
Principal  of  Classical  and  Mathematical  Institute. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  talented  and  indefatigable  author. 
Its  style  is  clear,  and  its  plan  shows  the  labour  of  thought.  It  is  based,  as  all 
such  works  should  be,  upon  geography,  and  judiciously  cemented  with  chro 
nology.  It  is  surprising  that  any  analysis  of  so  complex  a  science  as  History, 
should  disregard  what  have  been  so  aptly  called  its  "  two  eyes" — Geography  and 
Chronology. 

I  am  submitting  these  volumes  to  the  practical  test  of  daily  lessons  with  my 
children,  and  find  them  both  pleasing  and  instructive.  Their  division  into  short 
chapters,  and  the  general  classification,  render  their  great  variety  of  subjects 
easy  to  the  unfolding  mind. 

L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

ANGELL'S  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

Complete  in  six  numbers.  By  OLIVER  ANGELL,  A.  M.  Principal  of 
the  Franklin  High  School. 

Anvil's  Reader  No.  1,  or  Child's  First  Book. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Lessons  in  this  book  is  such,  that  the  child 
commences  reading  as  soon  as  he  commences  putting  the  letters 
together  into  syllables  ;  the  exercise  of  spelling  and  reading  being 
simultaneous.  The  same  syllables  and  words  which  form  the  Spell 
ing  Lessons,  are  arranged  as  Reading  Lessons  directly  opposite,  or 
immediately  under  the  spelling  columns.  It  is  believed  that  by  this 
arrangement,  the  greatest  difficulty  which  children  usually  experience 
in  learning  to  read  is  removed.  Price  8  cents. 

Aiigell's  Reader  No.  2,  or  Child's  Second  Book. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  First  Number,  containing  Easy  Reading 
Lessons,  most  of  which  are  pleasing  stories,  designed  to  interest  the 
mind  of  the  learner,  and  afford  instruction.     Spelling  Lessons,  con 
sisting  of  words  from  the  Reading  Lessons,  precede  every  Reading 
Lesson.     Price  14  cents. 

Angell's  Reader  No.  3,  or  Child's  Third  Book. 

This  is  a  gradual  advance  from  the  Second  Number,  having  the  Reading 
and  Spelling  Lessons  arranged  on  the  same  plan.  The  Lessons,  in 
each  of  the  Numbers,  are  followed  by  a  set  of  Questions,  to  exercise 
the  reader  on  what  he  has  read.  Price  17  cents. 
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Angell's  Reader,  No.  4. 

A  gradual  advance  from  the  Third  Number,  and  designed  as  a  Reading 
and  Spelling  Book,  and  containing  a  variety  of  useful  and  entertaining 
matter.  Price  30  cents. 

Ang ell's  Reader,  No.  5. 

A  Reading  Book  for  the  higher  classes  in  Common  Scools,  with  Spell 
ing  Lessons  and  Definitions  adapted  to  each  reading  section.  Price 
50  cents. 

Angell's  Reader,  No.  6,  or  Select  Reader. 

Being  a  selection  of  pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  interest  the  mind,  improve  the  heart,  and  inform  the  under 
standing;  accompanied  with  an  Explanatory  Key,  containing  much 
useful  information  ;  and  a  large  collection  of  Verbal  Distinctions,  with 
illustrations.  Designed  as  a  Reading  Book  for  the  highest  classes  in 
Academies  and  Schools.  Price  75  cents. 

The  whole  forming  a  Series  of  interesting,  useful,  and  economical  School 
Books. 

These  Six  Volumes,  compiled  by  OLIVER  ANGKLL,  comprise  a  Series  which  is 
undoubtedly  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  than 
any  previous  publications  ;  and  they  are  more  popular  among  those  who  have 
the  direction  of  education  than  any  ever  prepared  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  possessing  sets  of  Elementary  books  by  the  same  author, 
who  has  pursued  a  similar  plan  with  each,  rising  step  by  step,  and  who,  it  is  pre 
sumed,  would  be  better  able  to  preserve  Ihe  proper  gradation  of  style  and  matter, 
than  sevtral  individuals  would. 

COATES'S   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

First  Lines  of  Natural  Philosophy,  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulae; 
being  a  practical  and  lucid  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Sciences. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  Illustrated  with 
264  cuts.  By  REYNELL  COATES,  M.  D.  This  work  has  already 
passed  through  several  editions  and  been  introduced  into  many  of 
the  first  schools  in  the  United  States.  Duodecimo,  Price  75  cents. 

I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  "  First  Lines  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
by  Reynell  Coates,  M.  D.,  published  by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  work  unusually  well  calculated  to  give  to  the  student  a  clear  understand 
ing  of  the  different  subjects  upon  which  it  treats.  The  clear  and  familiar  style 
of  the  author,  and  his  mode  of  preparing  the  learner  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  different  scientific  terms,  previous  to  their  being  used  in  the  work,  are 
advantages  in  my  opinion  of  no  small  merit. 

Signed, 

BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

PHILADELPHIA,  September.  1846. 

Coates'  First  Lines  in  Natural  Philosophy,  is  used  as  a  text-book  for  the  junior 
classes  in  this  institution. 

JOHN  S.  HART, 
Principal  of  Central  High  School. 
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COATES'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 

First  Lines  of  Physiology ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Life, 

written  in    Popular  Language.     Designed   for  the  use  of  Common 

Schools,  Academies,  and  General  Readers.     By  REYNELL  COATES, 

M.  D.     Sixth  Edition,  illustrated  with  engravings.     Price  $1.00. 

Physiology  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  are  desirous  properly  to 

cultivate  their  powers  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  conceded, 

that  no  course  of  education  can  be  regarded  as  complete,  without  including  some 

general  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Life.     A  text-book  upon  this  subject  is 

mixiously  sought  for  by  the  leading  teachers  and  professors  of  our  country  ;  but 

it  lias  been  supposed  that,  desiraole  as  such  knowledge  must  be  for  those  who 

are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  young,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the 

sludy,  rendering  it  unfit  for  introduction  into  seminaries.     The  error  of  this 

opinion  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public.     It  contains 

not  a  word  that  can  be  regarded  as  objectionable  by  the  most  fastidious  delicacy 

KENDALL'S  URANOGRAPHY: 

Or,  a  Description  of  the  Starry  Heavens.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Academies  ;  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  of  the  Heavens, 
showing  the  places  of  the  principal  Stars,  Clusters,  and  Nebula?. 
By  E.  OTIS  KENDALL,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in 
the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  Member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The  Uranography  contains  365 
pages  and  9  fine  engravings ;  the  Atlas  is  in  quarto,  and  contains  18 
large  maps.  Price  of  the  Uranography  and  Atlas  $1.25. 

Uranography,  as  the  word  imports,  is  simply  a  description  of  the  Heavens.  It 
is  Descriptive,  as  distinguished  from  Practical  Astronomy.  Astronomy,  as  a 
practical  science,  requires  the  use  of  costly  instruments  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
nigher  mathematics.  But  Uranography  requires  for  its  study  no  more  expensive 
apparatus  or  higher  attainments  than  Geography.  The  same  boy  or  girl  who  is 
competent  to  study  the  description  of  the  earth,  may  with  equal  ease,  and  from 
the  same  teacher,  learn  a  description  of  the  heavens.  The  u  Uranography  and 
Atlas"  are  to  the  one  study  what  the  "  Geography  and  Atlas"  are  to  the  other. 

This  work  has  already  reached  its  fourth  edition,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  Professors  Olmstead,  Loornis,  and  Walker,  as  well  as  by  nearly  every  teacher 
who  has  examined  it. 

HART'S  CLASS  BOOK  OF  POETRY. 
HART'S  CLASS  BOOK  OF  PROSE. 

Being' Selections  from  distinguished  English  and  American  Authors, 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day  ;  the  whole  arranged  in  Chronological 
Order,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Remarks.  Price  75  cents  each, 
sold  separately. 

In  making  a  compilation  like  the  present,  intended  cliiefly  for  the  use  of  those 
whose  characters  and  opinions  are  still  but  partially  formed,  it  has  been  deemed 
important  to  select  not  only  master-pieces  of  style,  but  also  master-pieces  of 
thought.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  defect  in  some  of  the  more  recent  publications, 
intended  as  reading-books  for  schools,  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been  used  in 
regard  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  them.  Such  books  very  often,  indeed, 
contain  pleasing  descriptions,  and  interesting  stories,  written  in  an  agreeable 
style,  and  capable  of  affording  amusement  for  children  of  a  certain  age.  Bv 
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they  are  not  of  that  masculine  character  that  stimulates  the  mind  to  action, 
or  that  gives  it  materials  to  act  upon  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading  of  the  most  unprofitable  description. 

These  volumes  have  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  have  received  the  most 
unqualified  recommendations  from  those  who  are  the  best  able  to  judge — those 
that  have  used  them  in  their  schools. 

HART'S      CONSTITUTION      OF     THE      UNITED 
STATES. 

A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  JOHN 
S.  HART,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School.  Fourth  edi 
tion.  Price  34  cents. 

This  work  has  been  recommended  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  Judges  Sergeant, 
Randall,  and  Parsons. 

HART'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Usages  of  the  English  Language. 

Price  38  cents. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  no  special  attempt  has  been  made  at  novelty. 
The  author's  aim  has  been  chiefly  to  make  a  careful  and  accurate  digest  of  those 
principles  of  the  language  which  have  been  remarked  by  previous  writers,  and 
to  slate  these  principles  with  precision  and  perspicuity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
work  is  believed  to  contain  many  observations  that  are  new,  and  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  many  difficulties  not  solved  in  other  works  on  the  subject. 

CHAMBER  OF  THE  CONTROLLERS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ) 
PHILADELPHIA,  January  10,  1845.  ) 

Resolved,  That  Hart's  English  Grammar  be  introduced  as  a  class  book  into 
the  grammar  schools  of  the  district.  From  the  minutes, 

THOMAS  B.  FLORENCE,  Sec. 

NEW  YORK  WARD  SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  ASSOCIATION,  > 
February  19,  1846.  } 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  considers  Hart's  English  Grammar  very  well 
adapted  to  forward  the  progress  of  students  in  that  most  difficult  study,  and 
earnestly  recommends  its  adoption  in  the  ward  and  other  schools  of  this  Asso 
ciation. 

WILLIAM  KENNEDY,  Rec.  Secretary. 

This  work,  although  it  has  been  before  the  public  but  about  nine  months, 
has  met  with  an  unusual  demand.  Ten  thousand  copies  having  already  been 
sold. 

SMITH'S  INTRODUCTORY  ARITHMETIC. 

Price  10  cents. 

COMSTOCK'S  ELOCUTION. 

A  System  of  Elocution,  with  special  reference  to  Gesture,  to  the 
Treatment  of  Stammering,  and  Defective  Articulation,  com 
prising  numerous  Diagrams  and  Engraved  Figures  illustrative  of 
the  subject.  By  ANDREW  COMSTOCK,  M.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Vocal 
and  Polyglot  Gymnasium.  Eighth  edition,  enlarged.  Price  $1.00. 
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COMSTOCK'S    PHONETIC    READER. 

The  Phonetic  Reader:  consisting  of  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  Classical 
and  Moral,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Alpha 
bet;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  System  of  Vocal  Gymnastics.  By 
ANDREW  COMSTOCK,  M.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Vocal  and  Polyglot 
Gymnasium.  Price  $1.00. 

COMSTOCK'S    PHONETIC    SPEAKER. 

The  Phonetic  Speaker :  consisting  of  the  Principles  and  Exercises 
in  the  Author's  System  of  Elocution,  with  additions ;  the  whole 
printed  in  the  New  Alphabet  only,  and  illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings.  By  ANDREW  COMSTOCK,  M.  D.,  Principal  of  the 
Vocal  and  Polyglot  Gymnasium.  Price  $1.00. 

GREEN'S     ALGEBRA. 

Gradations  in  Algebra.  By  RICHARD  W.  GREEN.  12mo«  sheep. 
Price  63  cents. 

This  work  is  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  and  county  of   Philadel 
phia,  and  has  passed  through  six  editions. 

GREEN'S  KEY  TO   GRADATIONS  IN    ALGEBRA. 

Price  $1.00. 

LIBRARY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Price  $4.00. 

M'CARTNEY'S  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Price  $1.00. 

VIRGINIA   HOUSEWIFE. 

Price  50  cents. 

FROST'S   EASY  EXERCISES   IN    COMPOSITION. 

Price  25  cents. 

KENDALL'S    WALKER'S    GEOMETRY. 

Price  75  cents. 
RICHARDSON'S   NEW    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  CHARLES  RICHARD 
SON.  Two  volumes  quarto,  2300  pp.  Originally  published  as  a 
part  of  that  highly  scientific  work,  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 
Price,  best  sheep  binding,  $12. 

"  A  Dictionary,  such  as,  perhaps,  no  other  language  could  ever  boast."— London 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  Dictionary  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  English  literature,  and  showi  on  every 
page  the  immense  erudition  of  its  author."— National  Gazette. 
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DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON: 

Revised  and  Enlarged.     By  ROBERT  B.  PATTON,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  assistance  of  J. 
ADDISON  ALEXANDER,  D.  D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Prince 
ton,  N.  J.     1  vol.  octavo,  1420  pp.     Price,  fine  sheep,  $4. 
The  quick  sale  of  so  many  large  edition?  of  this  Lexicon,  is  the  best  evidence 

the  publishers  could  desire  of  its  acceptahleness  to  scholars  generally. 

From  C.   C.  Felton,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature,  Harvard    University,  Cam 
bridge.,  Mass. 

I  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  frequently  the 
American  edition  of  Donnegan's  "  Greek  and  English  Lexicon."  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  and  that  it  deserves  to  be 
extensively  adopted  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  editor  has  long  stood  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  in  our 
country  ;  and  is  well  known,  in  particular,  for  his  masterly  knowledge  of  Greek. 

FLEMING    AND    TIBBIN'S     FRENCH    AND    EN 
GLISH   DICTIONARY. 

An  entirely  new  and  complete  French  and  English  and  English  and 
French  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  two  Languages. 
By  Professor  FLEMING,  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  and  Professor  TIBBINS,  author  of  several  lexicographical 
works  ;  with  important  additions  by  CHARLES  PICOT,  Esq.,  Professor 
of  French  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  JTJDAH  DOBSON, 
Esq.  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  &c.  1 
vol.  octavo,  1400  pp.  Price,  fine  sheep,  $4. 

FLEMING  AND  TIBBIN'S  FRENCH  AND  EN 
GLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Abridged  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Academies  and  Schools.  By  Pro 
fessor  CHARLES  PICOT  and  JUDAH  DOBSON,  Esq.  1  vol.  duodecimo, 
724  pp.  Price,  sheep,  $1.25. 

This  work  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ROYAL  DICTIONARY  EN 
GLISH  AND  FRENCH  AND  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH,  compiled  from  the 
Dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Todd,  Ash,  Webster,  and  Crabbe,  from  the  last  edition 
of  Chambaud,  Garner,  and  J.Descarrieres,  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Academy,  the 
Supplement  to  the  Academy,  the  Grammatical  Dictionary  of  Laveaux,  the  Uni 
versal  Lexicon  of  Boiste,  and  the  standard  technological  works  in  either  lan 
guage  ;  and  containing,  1st,  all  the  words  in  common  use,  with  a  copious  selection 
of  terms  obsolescent  or  obsolete,  connected  with  polite  literature  ;  2d.  technical 
terms,  or  such  as  are  in  general  use  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  sciences,  in 
naval  and  military  language,  in  law,  trade,  and  commerce;  3d.  terms  geographical, 
&c.  &c.,  with  adjectives  or  epithets  elucidating  history  ;  4th,  a  literal  and  figured 
pronunciation  for  the  use  of  the  Americans  and  English  ;  5th,  accurate  and  dis- 
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criminating  definitions,  and,  when  necessary,  with  appropriate  examples  and 
illustrations  tending  to  fix  as  well  as  display  the  signification,  import,  rank,  and 
character  of  each  individual  word  ;  6th,  peculiar  constructions,  modes  of 
speech,  idioms,  &c.  &c.;  7th,  synonymy;  8th,  the  difficulties  of  French  Gram 
mar  presented  and  resolved  in  English,  as  they  occur  throughout  the  work. 

The  American  edition  contains  complete  tables  of  the  verbs  on  an  entirely- 
new  plan,  to  which  the  verbs  throughout  the  work  are  referred,  with  the  addi 
tion,  in  their  respective  places,  of  a  very  great  number  of  terms  in  the  natural 
sciences,  chemistry,  medicine,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
French  and  English  Dictionary. 

The  sale  of  this  work  has  been  so  great,  that  the  publishers,  notwithstanding 
the  very  heavy  expense  attendant  upon  its  publication,  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
large  work  at  the  very  low  price  of  $4,  and  the  abridgment  at  $1.25.  Among 
the  numerous  evidences  of  the  high  authority  and  practical  utility  of  the  work, 
the  publishers  have  received  the  strongest  commendatory  notices  from  Peter 
Stephen  Duponceau,  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  —  Robley 
Dunglison,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
—  F.  A.  Bregy,  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  in  the  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,—  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,—  Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq., 
of  the  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  from  many  other  distinguished  persons. 
The  abridgment  has  already  been  extensively  introduced  into  many  of  our  first 
Academies  and  Schools. 

NUGENT'S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTION 
ARY. 

In  two  parts.  1.  French  and  English.  2.  English  and  French.  Con 
taining  all  the  words  in  general  use,  and  authorized  by  the  beat 
writers.  By  THOMAS  NUGENT,  LL.D.,  with  additions  by  J. 
OUISEAU,  A.  M.  Square  12mo.  Price  63  cents. 

WALKER'S    PRONOUNCING    DICTIONARY. 

A  New  Edition,  corrected.  Octavo,  782pp.  Price,  fine  edition,  $2.50. 
Common  edition  $1.25. 

M'CARTNEY'S.  CALCULUS. 

The  Principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  their 
application  to  Geometry.  By  WASHINGTON  M'CARTNEY,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  La  Fayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  2d  edition.  8vo. 
Price  $1.50. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  Co.,  No.  23  Minor  Street,  Philadelphia,  have 
always  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  books  in  the  various 
departments  of  Literature  and  Science,  which  they  will  furnish  at  whole 
sale  at  very  low  rates.  A  liberal  discount  from  the  prices  in  the  above 
list  will  be  made  to  dealers. 
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